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Yhe treatises of Cicero on Old Age and Friendship 
have long formed a favorite course of reading in 
many of bur colleges, and are well deserving of such 
a distinction. They are here presented in a form 
which, it is hoped, will render them still more attract- 
ive and uaeful than they have hitherto proved. To 
these two treatises are appended the Paradoxa and 
Somnium Scipionis of the same writer, and the life of 
Atticus by Comelius Nepos ; the whole forming a 
text-book for Latin recitations which* it is conceived, 
will be found well adapted for the younger classes in 
our coUegiate institutions. 

The notes have been prepared with a direct view 
to utility, and to the removing of those difficulties 
which so often embsdrrass and discourage the student, 
and drive him, in the absence of better aids, to the 
mischievous use olbadly-executed translations. The 
success which has attended the editor^s efTorts in in- 
troducing this system of annotation on the ancient 
writers is extrenoely gratifying to him ; nor less grat- 
ifying is the fact that many, who were loud in their 
opposition to extended commentaries, are now so con- 
vinced of the superior advantages.of these as to have 
adopted them, in several instances, in their own works. 
It is to be hoped, for the sake of American scholar- 
ship, that the practice will become still more general. 

The materials for the notes have been obtained 
from the best sources, among which the following 
may be named : 

1* 
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PREFACE. VU 

It remains bat to add that great care has been taken 
that the present work should be marred by no typo- 
graphical errors, in striviDg to efiect which the editor 
has, as usual, been greatly aided by the careful and 
accurate scholarship of his friend and coUei^ue Pro- 
fessor Drisler. 

CaUmbia CcUege, Jan. 3, 1848. 
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M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, 

81 VE 

DE SENECTUTE. 



Ad TiTUM PoMPONiUBs Atticum. 

I. O Tite, 9% quid ego adjuro, curamve levasso, 

Qu€B nuTic te coquit, et versat in pectorejixa, 

Ecquid erit pr<Bmt ? 
Licet enim versibus eisdem mibi aflari te, Attice, quibus 
affatur Flamininum, 

lUe vir, haud magna cum re, sed plenu^Jidei : 
quamquam certo scio, non, ut Flamininum, 

Sollicitari te, Tite, sic noctesque diesque. 
Novi enim moderationem animi tui, et aequitatem : teque 
non cognomen solum Athenis deportasse, sed humanitatem 
et prudentiam intel^go. Et tamen te suspicor eisdem 
rebus, quibus me ipsum, inteidum gravius commoveri, 
quarum consolatio et major est, et in aliud tempus diffe- 
renda. Nunc autem visum est mihi de senectute aliquid 
ad te conscribere. 2. Hoc enim onere, quod mihi com- 
mune tecum est, aut jam urgentis, aut certe adventantis 
senectutis, et te et me ipsum levari volo : etsi te quidem 
id modice ac sapienter, sicut orania, et ferre, et laturum 
esse certo scio. Sed mihi, cum de senectute vellem aliquid 
Bcribere, tu occurrebas dignus eo munere, quo uterque 
' nostrum communiter uteretur. Mihi quidem ita jucunda 
hujus libri confectio fuit, ut non modo omnes absterserit 
senectutis molestias, sed effecerit mollem etiam et jucun- 
dam Benectutem. Nunquam igitur satis laudari digne 

A 
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2 M. T. CICEBONIS CATO MAJOR, 

philosophia poterit, cui qui pareat, omne tempus aetatis 
siue molestia possit degere. 3. Sed de ceteris et diximus 
multa, et saepe dicemus : hunc librum de senectute ad 
te misimus. Omnem autem sermonem tribuimus, non 
Tithono, xxt Aristo Ciue ; parum enim esset auctoritatis 
in fabula ; sed M. Catoni seni, quo majorem auctoritatem 
haberet oratio. Apud quem Lselium et Scipionem faci- 
mus admirantes, quod is tam facile senectutem ferat, iisque 
eum respondentem. Qui si eruditius videbitur disputare, 
quam consuevit ipse in suis libris, attribuito Graecis literis, 
quarum constat eum perstudiosum fuisse in senectute. 
Sed quid opus est plura ? jam enim ipsius Catonis Bermo 
expUcabit nostram omnem de senectute sententiam. 

II. 4. SciPio. Saepenumero admirari soleo, cum hoc C. 
Laelio, tum ceterarum rerum tuam excellentem, M. Cato, 
perfectamque sapientiam, tum vel maxime, quod nunquam 
senectutem tibi gravem esse senserim, quae plerisque 
senibus sic odiosa est, ut onus se iBtna gravius dicant 
sustinere. 

Cato. Rem haud sane, Scipio et Laeli, difEcilem ad- 
mirari videmini. Quibus enim nihil est in ipsis opis ad 
bene beateque vivendum, ^iis omnis'aetas gravis est: qui 
autem omuia bona a se ipsis petunt, iis nihil potest ma- 
lum videri, quod naturae necessitas afferat. Quo in ge- 
nere est in primis senectus, quam ut adipiscantur omnes 
optant, eandem accusant adeptam : tanta est stultitiae in- 
constantia atque perversitas. Obrepere aiunt eam citius 
quam putavissent. Primum, quis coegit eos falsum pu- 
jtare 1 quid enim ? citius adolescentiae senectus, quam 
pueritiae adolescentia obrepit? Deinde,qui minus gravia 
esset iis senectus, si octingentesimum annum agerent, 
quam octogesimum? Praeterita enim aetas, quamvis lon- 
ga, cum effluxisset, nulla con8olati9Qe,permulcere posset 
stultam senectutem. 5. Quocirca si sapientiam meam 
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SIVB DE 8ENECTUTB.— CAP. 11., III. 9 

admirari soletis (quae utinam digna esset opinione vestra, 
noBtroque cognomine !) in hoc sumus sapientes, quod na" 
turam optimam ducem, tamquam deum, sequimur, eique 
paremus : a qua non verisimile est, cum ceterse partes 
aetads bene discriptae sint, extremum actjim, tamquamjib 
inerti poeta, essoneglectum. SeJtamen necesse fuit esse 
aliquid extremum, et, tamquara in arborum baccis terrseque 
frugibus, maturitate tempestiva quasi vietum et caducum, 
quod ferendum est molliter sapienti. Quid est enim aliud 
gigantum modo bellare cum diis, nisi natur» repugnare 1 

6. L^Lius. Atqui, Cato, gratissimum nobis, ut etiam pro 
Scipione pollicear, feceris, si, quoniam speramus (volumus 
quidem certe) senes fieri, ante multo a te didicerimus, 
quibus facillime rationibus ingravescentem aetatem ferre 
possimus. 

Cato. Faciam vero, Laeli ; prsesertim si utrique vest- 
rum, ut dicis, gratum futurum est. 

LiELius. Volumus sane, nisi molestum est, Cato, tam- 
quam longam aliquam viam confeceris, quam nobis quoque 
iDgrediendum sit, istuc, quo pervenisti, videre, quale sit. 

III. 7. Cato. Faciam, ut potero, Laeli. Ssepe enim 
interfui querelis meorum aequalium (pares autem, vetere 
proverbio, cum paribus facillime conj^egantur), quae C. 
Salinator, quae Sp. Albinus, homines consulares, nostri fere 
aequales, deplorare soldbant : tum quod voluptatibus care- 
rent, sine quibus vitam^nullam putlirent; tum quod sper- 
nerentur ab iis, a quibus essent coli soliti. Qui mihi non 
id videbantuf accusare, quod esset accusandum. Nam, si 
id culpa senectutis accideret, eadem mihi usu venirent 
reliquisque omnibus raajoribus ilatu ; quorura ego multo- 
Tum cognovi senectutem sine querela, qui se et libidinum 
vinculis laxatos esse non moleste ferrent, nec a suis despi- 
cerentur. Sed 6mnium istiusmodi querelarum in moribus 
est culpa, ndn in aetate. Moderati enim, et nec di£[icile8« 
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4 M. T. CICERONia CATO MAJOS, 

nec inhumani senes, toleTabilem agunt senectutera : im- 
porturiitas autem et inhumanitas omni aetati molesta est. 

8. LiBLius. Est, ut dicis, Cato; sed fortasse dixerit quis- 
piam, tibi propter opes, et copias, et dignitatem tuam, 
tolerabiliorem^senectutetil videri: id autem non posse 
multis contihgere. 

Cato. Est istuc^quidem, Laeli, aliquid; sed nequaquam 
in isto omnia. Ut Themistocles fertur Seriphio cuidam 
in jurgio respondisse, ciim ille dixisdet, non eum sua, sed 
patriae gloria splendorem aSsecutum : Nec hercule, inquit, 
si ego Seriphius eisem^ nobilis ; nec tu si Atheniensis esses, 
clarus unquam fuisses. Quod eodem modo de senectute 
dici potest. Nec enim in summa inopia levis esse senec- 
tus potest, ne sapienti quidem : nec insipienti etiam in 
summa copia non gravis. 9. Aptissima omnino sunt, 
Scipio et Laeli, arma senectutis, artes, exercitationesque 
virtutum ; quae in omni setate cultae, cum diu multumque 
vixeiis, miriiicos eflferunt fructus, non solum quia nun- 
quam deserunt, ne extremo quidem tempore aetatis (quam- 
quam id maximum est), verunr etiam quia conscientia 
bene actae vitae, multorumque benefactorum recordatio, 
jucundissima est. 

IV. 10. EgoQ.Maximum — eum, qui Tarentum recepit 
^adolescens ita dilexi senem, ut aequalem. Erat enim 
in illo viro comitate condita gravitas, nec senectus mores 
mutaverat: quamquam eura colere ccepi non admodum 
grandem natu, sed tamen jam aetate provectum. Anno 
enim post consul primum fuerat, quara ego natus sum ; 
cumque eo quartum consule adolescentulus miles ad Ca- 
puam profectus sum, quintoque anno post ad Tarentum. 
Quaestor deinde quadriennio post factus sum, quem ma- 
gistratum gessi, consulibus Tuditano et Cethego; cum 
quidem ille admodum senex, suasor legis Cinciae de donis 
et muneribus fiiit. Hic et bella gerebat, ut adolescens, 
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SIVE DE 8EN£CTUT^.— CAP. IV., V. 5 

cam pla&e grandis esset, et Hannibalem juveniliter exol- 
tantem patientia saa molHebat: de quo praeclare familiarit 
noBter Ennius, 

Unus hamo nobis eunctando restituit rem : 
Non enim fumores ponebat ante salutem. 
Ergo postque magisque viri nunc gloria daret. 
11. Tarentum vero qua vigilantia, quo consilio recepit! 
cum quidem, me audiente, Salinatori, qui, amisso oppido, 
fugerat in arcem, gloriauti atque ita dicenti : Mea opera^ 
Q. Fahif Tarentum recepisti : Certe^ inquit ridens : nam^ 
nin tu amisisses^ nunquam reeepissem. Nec vero in arrois 
praestantior, quam in toga ; qui consul iterum, Sp. Carvilio 
collega quiescente, C. F]aminio tribuno plebis, quoad po- 
tuit, restitit, agrum Picentem et Gallicum viritim contra 
senatus auctoritatem dividenti : augurque cum esset, di- 
cere ausus est, optimis auspiciis ea geri^ qu<B pro reipubliccs 
salute gererentur ; quce contra rempublicamjerrentur, contra 
auspicia /erri, 12. Multa in eo viro praeclara cognovi ; 
sed nihil est admirabilius, quam quomodo i]]e mortem filii 
tulit, clari viri et consularis. Est in mairibus iaudatio : 
quam cum legimus, quem philosophum non contemnimus ! 
Nec vero ille in luce modo, atque in oculis civium mag- 
nus ; sed intus, domique praestantior. Qui sermo ! quas 
prsecepta ! quanta notitia antiquitatis ! quas scientia juris 
aug^rii ! multae etiam, ut in homine Romano, literae. Om- 
nia memoria tenebat, non domestica solum, sed etiam 
extema bella : cujus sermone ita tum cupide finiebar, quasi 
jam diviharem id, q'uod evenit, illo extincto, fore unde 
discetem neminem. 

V. 13. Quorsum igitur haec tam multa de Maximo % 
quia profecto videtis, nefas esse dictu, miseram fuisseta- 
lem senectutem. Nec tamen omnes possunt esse Scipio- 
nes, aut Maximi, ut urbium expugnationes, ut pedestres 
navalesve pugnaa, ut bella a se gesta, ut triuraphos recor- 
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6 M. T. cic|:konis cato major, 

dentur. Est etiam quiete, et pare, et eleganter ad;ee aetatis 
placida ac lenis senectus, qualem accepimus Platonis, qui 
uno et octogesimo anno scribens mortuus est ; qualem 
Isocratis, qui eum librum, qui Panathenaicus inscribitur, 
quarto et nonagesimo anno scripsisse se dicit, vixitque 
quinquennium postea : cujus magister Leontinus Gorgias 
centum et septem complevit annos, neque unquara in suo 
studio atque opere cessavit. Qui, cum ex eo qusereretur, 
cur tamdiu vellet esse in vita : NihU habeo, inquit, q;dod 
f accusem senectutem, 14. Praeclarum responsum, et docto 
homine dignum ! Sua enim vitia insipientes, et suam 
culpam in senQctutem conferunt ; quod non ipciebat is, 
cujus modo mentionem feci, Ennius, 

Sicuffortis equuSf spatio qui scepe supremo 
Vtdt Olympia^ nunc senio cofifectu* quieseU. 
Equi fortis et victoris senectuti comparat suam : quem 
quidem probe meminisse potestis. Anno enim undevi- 
cesimo post ejus mortem hi consules, T. Flamininus et 
M'. Acilius, facti sunt : ille autem, Caepione, et Philippo 
iterum, consulibus, mortuus est, cum ego quidem quinque 
et sexaginta annos natus, legem Voconiam magna voce, 
et bonis lateribus suasissem. Annos septuaginta natus 
(tot enim vixit Ennius) ita ferebat duo, quse maxima pu- 
tantur, onera, paupertatem et senectutem, ut eis psene 
delectari videretur. 15. Etenim, cum contemplor animo, 
quatuor reperio causas, cur senectus misera videatur: 
unam, quod avocet a rebus gerendis ; alteram, quod cor- 
pus faciat infirmius ; tertiam, quod privet omnibus fere 
voluptatibus ; quartam, quod haud procul absit a morte. 
Earum, si placet, causarum quanta, quamque sit justa una- 
quseque, videamus. 

/ 7 VI. A_reUus_.j;:eren_difl„5eBfiCtua^.abstt^ — Quibus 1 

An iis, quae juventute geruntur et viribusl NuUsene 
igitur res sunt seniles, quae, vel infirmis corporibus, animo 
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tameii adtniniBtrentur 1 Nihil ergo agebat Q. Maximus f 

nihil L. Paulus, pater tuus, Scipio, socer optimi viri, filii 

mei ? ceteri aenes, Fabricii, Curii, Coruncanii, cum rem- 

publicam consilio et auctoritate defendebant, nihil age- 

bant? 16. Ad Appii Claudii senectutem accedebat etiam, 

ttt caecus easet : tamen is, cum sententia senatus inclinaret 

ad pacem cum Pyrrho foedusque faciendum, non dubitavit 

dicere illa, quas versibus persecutus est Ennius : 

Quo vobis mentes, rectcB 'qua stare solebant 

AntehaCy dementes sese jlexere viai ^ 

ceteraque gravissime : notum enim vobis carmen est ; ^t 

tamen ipsius Appii extat oratio. Atque haec ille egit sep- 

tem et decem annis post akerum consulatum, cum inter 

duo8 consulatus anni decem interfuissent, censorque ante 

superiorem consulatum fuisset ; ex quo intelligitur, Pyirhi 

bello grandem sane fuisse ; et tamen sic a patribiis accepi- 

muB. 17. Nihil igitur afierunt, qui in re gerenda versari 

senectutem negant, similesque sunt, ut, si qui gubernato- 

rem in navigando nihil agere dicant, cum alii malos scan- 

dant, alii per foros cursent, alii sentinam exhauriant, ille 

[autem] clavum tenens quietus sedeat in puppi. Non \ 

facit ea, qua&.juTenflft : at vero multo majora et meiiora 

facit Noii viribus, aut velocitatibus, aut celeritate cor- 

porum res magnsa geruntur; sed consilio, auctoritate, 

sententia ; quibus non modo non orba^ri, sed etiam augeri 

senectus solet. 18. J^isi forte ego vobis, qui et miles, et 

tribunus, et legatus, et consul versatus sum in vario genere 

bellorum, cessare nunc videor, cum bella non gero. At 

senatui, qu» sint gerenda, prsescribo, et quomodo : Car- 

thagini, male jam diu cogitanti, bellum multo ante denun- 

tio ; de qua vereri non ante desinam, quam illam excisam 

esse cognovero. 19. Quam palmam utinam dii imraortales, 

Scipio, tibi reservent, ut avi reliquias persequare ! cujus 

a morte tertius hic et tricesimuB anhus est: sed memoriam 

illiQt viri omnes excipient anni consequentes. Anno ante 
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me censorem mortuus est, novem annis^ post meum con' 
sulatura, cum consul iterum, me consule, creatus esset. 
Num igitur, si ad centesimum annum vixisset, senectutis 
eum suae poeniteret ? nec enim excursione, nec saltu, nec 
eminus hastis, aut comminus gladiis uteretur; sed consilio, 
ratione, sententia. Quae nisi essent in senibus, non sum- 
raum consilium majores nostri appellassent senatum, 20. 
Apud Lacedaemonios quidem ii, qui amplissimum magis- 
tratum gerunt, ut sunt, sic etiam nominantur senes. Quod 
silegere, aut audire yoletis extema, maximas respublicas 
ab adolescentibus labefactas, a senibus sustentatas et resti- 
tutas reperietis. 

Cedo, qut vestram rempuhlieam tantam amisutis tam cito ? 
Sic enim percontantur, ut est in^^^aeyii Ludo : responden- 
tur et alia, et hoc in primis : 

Proveniebant oratores novif stultifddolescentuli. 
Temeritas est videlicet florentis setatis, prudentia senes- 
centis. 



\y 



VII. 21. At metQoria minuitur. — Credo, nisi eam ex- 
erceas, aut si sis natura tardior. Themistocles omnium 
civium perceperat nomina : num igitur censetis eum, cum 
aetate processisset, qui Aristides esset, Lysimacbum salu- 
tare solitum? Equidem non roodo eos novi, qui sunt; sed 
eorum patres etiam, et avos. Nec sepulcra legens vereor 
(quod aiunt), ne memoriam perdam : his enim ipsis le- 
gendis in memoriam redeo mortuorum. Nec vero quem- 
quam senum audivi oblitum, quo loco tbesaurum obruisset. 
Omnia, quae curant, meminerunt: vadimonia constituta; 
qui sibi, cui ipsi debeant. 22. Quid jurisconsulti, quid 
pontifices, quid augures, quid philosc^hi senes 1 quam 
raulta meminerunt ! Manent ingenia senibus, modo per- 
raaneat studium et industria: nec ea solum in claris et 
honoratis viris, sed in vita etiam privata et quieta. So- 
phocles ad summam senectutem tragoedias fecit: quod 
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propter studiuni, cum rem negligere familiarem videretur, 
a filiis in judicium vocatus est, ut, quemadmodum nostro 
more male rem gerentibus patribus bonis interdtci solet ; 
sic illum, quasi desipientem, a re familiari removerent 
judices. Tum senex dicitur eamfabulam, quam in mani- 
bus habebat, et proxime scripserat, (Edipum Colaneutn, 
recitasse judicibus, quaesisseque, num illud carmen de- 
sipientis videretur. Quo recitato, sententiis judicum est 
liberatus. 23. Num igitur hunc, num Homeruro, num 
Hesiodum, nura Simonidem, num Stesichorum, num, quo6 
ante dixi, Isocratem, Gorgiam, num philosophorum prin- 
cipes, Pythagoram, Democritum, num Platonem, num 
Xenocratem, num postea Zenonem, Cleanthem, aut eum, 
quem vos etiam Romae vidistis, Diogenem Stoicum, coegit 
in suis studiis obmutescere senectus ? an in omnibus hia 
studiorum agitatio vitse sBqualis fuit 1 24. Age, ut ista 
divina studia omittamus, possum norainare ex ^gro Sabino 
rusticos Romanos, vicinos et familiares meos, quibus ab- 
sentibus, nunquam fere ulla in agro majora' opera fiunt, 
non serendis, non percipiendis, non condendis fructibns. 
Quamquam in aliis minus hoc mirum ; nemo enim est 
tam senex, qui se annum non putet posse vivere : sed 
iidem in eis elaborant, quae sciunt nihil ad se omnino 
pertinere. 

Serit arhores, qua sedo prosint alteri, 
ut ait Statius noster in Synephebis. 25. Nec vero dubitet 
agricola, quamvis scnex, quaerenti, cui serat, respondere : 
Diis immortalibuSf qui me non accipere modo haec a majori" 
hus voluerunt, sed etiam posteris prodere. 

VIII. Melius Caecilius de sene alteri sacui4> prospiciente, 
quam illud idem : 

jEdepol, senectuSf si nil quidquam alitcd vitt 
Apportes tecum, cum advenis ; unum id sat est, 
Quod diu vivendo multa, quce non vult, videt» 
A 2 
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Et multa fortasse, quae vult : atque in ea quidem, quae non 
vult, saepe etiam adolescentia iDcurrit. Illud vero idem 
Caecilius vitiosius : 

Tum equidem in senecta hoc deputo miserrimvm, 

Sentire ea ataie €sse se odiosum alteri, 
26. Jucundum potius, quam odiosum ! Ut enim adolescen- 
tibus, bona indole praeditis, sapientes senes delectantur, 
leviorque fit eorum senectus, qui a juventute coluntur et 
diliguntur: sic adolescentes senum praeceptis gaudent, 
quibus ad virtutum studia ducuntur. Nec minus intelligo, 
me vobis, quam mihi vos esse jucundos. Sed videtis, ut 
senectus non modo languida atque iners non sit, verum 
etiam sit operosa et semper agens aliquid, et moliens; 
tale scilicet) quale cujusque studium in superiore vita fuit. 
Quid, qui etiam addiscunt aliquid ? ut Solonem versibus 
gloriantem videmus, qui se quotidie aliquid addiscentem 
dicit senem fieri ; ut ego feci, qui Graecas literas senex 
didici : quas quidem sic avide arripui, quasi diutumam 
Bitim expleje cupiens, ut ea ipsa mihi nota essent, quibus 
me nunc exemplis uti videtis. Quod cum fecisse Socratem 
in fidibus audirem, vellem equidem etiam illud (discebant 
enim fidibus antiqui) : sed in literis certe elaboravi. 

IX. 27. Nec nunc quidem vires desidero adolescentia 
(is enim erat locus alter de vitiis senectutis), non plus, 
quam adolescens tauri, aut elephanti desiderabam. Quod 
est, eo decet uti, et, quidquid agas, agere pro viribus. 
Quae enim vox potest esse contemtior, quam Milonis Cro* 
toniatae ? qui, cum jam senex esset, athletasque se in cur- 
riculo exercentes videret, adspexisse lacertos suos dicitur, 
illacrimansque dixisse, At hi quidem mortui jam sunt. 
Non vero tam isti, quam tu ipse nugator ! Neque enim 
ex te unquam es nobilitatus, sed ex lateribus et lacertis 
tuis. Nihil Sex. ^lius tale, nihil multis annis 'ante Ti. 
Coruncanitts, nihil modo P.Crassus, a quibus jura civibus 
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praescribebaDtur : quorum usqae ad extremum spintam 
est provecta prudentia. 28. Orator, metoo, ne languescat 
senectute : est entm munus ejus non ingenii Boiiim, sed 
laterum etiam', et yirium. Omnino canorum illud in voce 
splendescit etiam, nescio quo pacto, in senectute; quod 
equidem adhuc non amisi ; et videtis annos. Sed tamen 
est decorus sermo senis quietus et remissus, facitque per- 
saepe ipsa sibi audientiam diserti senis corata et mitis ora- 
tio. Quam si ipse exsequi nequeas, possis tamen Scipioni 
praecipere et Laelio. Quid enim jucundius senectute, 
fitipata studiis juventutis ? 29. An ne eas quidem yires 
senectuti relinquemiis, ut adolescentulos docdat, instituat, 
ad omne officii munus instruat t quo quidem opere quid 
potest esse prseclarius ? Mihi vero Cn. et P. Scipiones, 
et avi tui duo, L. iBmilius et P. Africanus, comitatu no- 
bilium juvenum fortunati videbantur : nec uUi bonarum 
artium magistri non beati putandi, quamvis consenuerint 
vires, atque defecerint. JBtsi ista ipsa defectio virium 
adolescentiae vitiis efficitur saepius quam senectutis. Libi- 
dinosa enim, et intemperans adolescentia eflbBtum corpus 
tradit senectoti. 30. Cyrus quidem apud Xenophontem 
eo sermone, qaem inoriens habuit, cum admodum senex 
esset, negat se unquam sensisse, senectutem suam imbe- 
cilliorem factam, quam adolescentia fuisset. Ego L. Me- 
tellum memini puer (qui cum quadriennio post alterum 
consulatum pontifex maximus factus esset, viginti et duos 
annos ei sacerdotio pnefuit), ita bonis esse viribus extremo 
tempore aetatis, ut adolescentiam non requireret. Nihil 
necesse est mihi de me ipso dicere : quamqtam est id qui- 
dem senile, aetatique nostrae conceditur. 

-X. 31. Videtisne, ut apud Homerum saepissime Nestor 
de virtutibus suis praedicet ? Tertiam enim jam aetatem 
homin^m vivebat; nec erat ei ver^ndum, ne,vera prasdi- 
cans de se, nimis videretur aut insolens, aut loquax. Ete- 
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nim, ut aU Homerus, ex ejus lingua meUe dtdcior fluehat 
(yiatio; quam ad suavitatemnallis egebat corporis viribus; 
-et tamen dux ille G-rsecise nusquam optat, ut Ajacis similes 
habeat decem, at ut Nestoris ; quod si acciderit, non du- 
bitat, quin brevi sit Troja peritura. 32. Sed redeo ad me. 
Quartum annum ago et octogesimum : vellem equidem 
idem posse gloriari, quod Cyrus; sed tanlen hoc queo 
dicere, non me quidem iis esse viribus, quibus aut miles 
bello Punico, aut quaestor eodem bello, aut consul in His- 
pania fuerim, aut quadriennio post, cum tribunus militaris 
depugnavi apud Thermopylas, M'. Acilio G-labrione con- 
sule : sed tamen, ut vos videtis, non plane me enervavit, 
nec afflixit senectus : non curia vires meas desiderat, non 
rostra, non amici, non clientes, non hospites. Nec enim 
unquam sum assensus veteri illi laudatoque proverbio, 
quod monet, maturefieri senem, si diu vdis esse senex. Ego 
vero me minus diu senem esse mallera, quam esse senem 
ante, quam essem. Itaque nerao adhuc convenire me 
voluit, cui fuerim occupatus. At minus habeo virium, 
quam vestrum utervis ! 33. Ne vos quidem T. Pontii 
centurionis vires habetis: num idcirco est ille praestantior ? 
moderatio modo virium adsit, et tantum, quantum potest 
quisque, nitatur; nae ille non magno desideriq tenebitur 
virium ! Olympiae per stadium ingressus esse Milo dici- 
tur, cum huraeris sustineret bovem vivum. Utrum igitur 
has corporis, an Pythagorae tibi malis vires ingenii dari ] 
Denique isto bono utare, dum adsit ; cum absit, ne requi- 
ras : nisi forte adolescentes pueritiam, paulum setate pro- 
gressi adolesccmtiam debeant requirere. Cursus est certus 
aetatis, et una via naturae, eaque simplex ; suaque cuique 
parti aetatis tempestivitas est data ; ut et infirmitas puero- 
rum, et ferocitas juvenum, et gravitas jam constantis aetatis, 
et senectutis maturitas naturale quiddam habeat, quod suo 
terapore percipi debent. 34. Audire te arbitror, Scipio, 
hospes tuus avitus Masinissa quae faciat hodie, nonaginta 
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annos natus : cum ragressus iter pedibus sit, in equum 
omnino non adscendere ; cum equo, ex equo non descen- 
dere : nuUo imbre» nullo frigore adduci, ut capite operto 
fiit: summam esse in eo corporis siccitatem : itaqub orania 
exsequi regis officia et munera. Potest igitur exercitatio, 
et temperantia etiam senectuti conservare aliquid pristini 
roboris. 

XI. Non sunt in senectute vires. Ne postulantur qui- 

dem vires a senectute. Ergo et legibus et institutis vacat 

aetas nostra muneribus iis, quse non possunt sine viribus 

sustineri. Itaque non modo, quod non possumus, sed ne 

quantum possumus quidem, cogimur. 35. At ita multi 

sunt imbecilli senes, ut nullum officii, aut omnino vit» 

munus exsequi possint. At id quidem non proprium se- 

nectulis vitium est, sed coramune valetudinis. Q,uam fuit 

imbecillus P. Africani filius, is qui te adoptavit ! quam 

tenui, aut nulla potius valetudine ! quod ni ita fuisset, al- 

terum illud exstitisset lumen civitatis : ad paternam enira 

magnitudinem animi doctrina uberior accesserat. Quid 

mirum igitur in senibus, si infirmi sunt aliquando, cum id 

ne adolescentes quidem efiugere possint ? Resistendum, 

L%U et Scipio, senectuti est, ejusque vitia diligentia com- 

pensanda sunt ; pugnandum, tamquam contra morbum, sic 

contra senectutem. 36. Habenda ratio valetudinis; uten- 

dum exercitationibus modicis; tantum cibi et potionis 

adbibendum, ut reficiantur vires, non opprimantur. Nec 

vero corpori soli subveniendum est, sed menti atque animo 

' multo magis : nam haec quoque, nisi tamquam lumini oleum 

instilles, exstinguuntur senectute. Et corpora quidem ex- 

ercitatione ingravescunt; animi autem se exercendo levan- 

tur. Nam quos ait CaBcilius, comicos stultos senes : hos 

significat credulos, obliviosos, dissolutos : quae vitia sunt 

non senectutis, sed inertis, ignavae, somniculosae senectu- 

tis. Ut petulantia, ut libido magrs est adolescentium, 
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quam senum ; nec tameu omDium adole8ceDtiam,«ed non 
proborum : sic ista senilis atultitia (quse deliratio appellari 
solet) Bcnum levium est, non omnium. 37. Quatuor ro- 
bustos filios, quinque fiiias, tantam dommn, tantas clientelaa 
Appiu^ regebat et caecus et senex. Intentum enim ani- 
mum, tamquam arcum, faabebat, nec langueBcens succum* 
bebat senectuti. Tenebat non modo auctoritatem, sed 
etiam imperium in suos: metuebant servi, verebantur 
Hberi, carum omnes habebant : yigebat in illa domo mos 
patrius et disciplina. 38. Ita enim senectus honesta est» 
si se ipsa defendit, si jus suum rednet, si nemini mancipata 
est, si usque ad ultimum spiritum dominatur in suos. Ut 
enim adolescentem,' in quo senile aliquid, sic senem, in 
quo est adolescentis aliquid, probo : quod qui sequitur, 
corpore senex esse poterit, animo nunquam erit. Septi- 
mus mihi Originum liber est in manibus ; omnia antiqui- 
tatis monumenta colligo ; causanim illustrium, quascunque 
defendi, nunc quam maxi«ie eonficio orationes ; jus augu- 
rum, pontificum, civile tracto; multum etiam Grsecis literiflr 
utor, Pythagoreorumque more, exOTcendas memoriae gra- 
tia, quid quoque die dixerim, audierim, egerim, comme- 
moro vesperi. Hse sunt exercitationes ingenii, Itaec cur- 
ricula mentis ; in his desudans atque elaborans, corporis 
vires non magnopere desidero. Adsum amicis : venio in 
senatum frequens, ultroque affero res multum et diu cogi- 
tatas, easque tueor animi, non corporis viribus. Quae si 
exsequi nequirem, tamen me lectulus oblectaret meus, ea 
ipsa cogitantem, quae jam agere non possem : sed ut pos- 
sim, facit acta vita. Semper enim in his studiis labori- 
busque viventi non intelligitur, quando obrepat senectus. 
Ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit ; nec subito frangitur^ 
sed diutumitate exstinguitur. 

XII. 39. Sequitur tertia vituperatio senectutis, quod 
eam carere dicunt volnptatibus. O praeclarum munas 
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etatis, si quidem id aufert nobis, quod est in adolescentia 
Titiosissimum! Accipite enim, optimi adolescentes, rete- 
rem orationem ArcfaytaB Tarentini, magni in primis et 
praeclari viri, quas mihi tradita est, cum essem adolescens 
Tarenti cum Q. Maximo. Nullam capitaliorem pestem, 
quam corporis voiuptatem, faominibus dicebat a natura 
datam : cujus voluptatis avidae libidines temere et ef!renate 
ad potiundum incitarentur. 40. Hinc patriae proditiones, 
fainc rerumpublicarum eversiones, fainc cum faostibus clan« 
destina colloquia nasci; nullum denique scelus, nullum 
malum facinus esse, ad quod suscipiendum non libido 
voluptatis impelleret; stupra vero, et adulteria, et omne 
tale flagitium, nuUis excitari aliis illecebns, nisi voluptatis. 
Cumque homini sive natura, sive quis deus nifail mente 
praestabilius dedisset ; fauic divino muneri ac dono nifail 
esse tam inimicum, quam voluptatem. 41. Nec enim 
libidine dorainante temperantiae locum esse; neque omnino 
in voluptatis regno virtutem posse consistere. Quod quo 
magis intelligi posset, iingere animo jubebat tanta incita- 
tum aliquem voluptate corporis, quanta percipi posset 
maxima : nemini censebat fore dubium, quin tamdiu, dum 
ita gauderet, nihil agitare mente, nifail ratione, nihil cogi- 
tatione consequi posset. Quocirca nihil esse tam detesta- 
bile, taroque pestiferum, quam voluptatem : si quidem ea, 
cum major>es8et atque longior, omne animi lumen exstin- 
gueret. Haec cumC.Pontio^^mnite, patre ejop, a quo, 
Caudino proelio, Sp. Postumius, T. Veturius, consules, su- 
perati suntllocutum Archytam,lNearcfaus Tarentirius, faos- 
pes noster, qui in amicitia populi Romani permanserat, . 
se a majoribus natu accepisse dicebat, cum quidem ei 
sermoni interfuisset Plato Atheniensis : quem Tarentum 
venisse, L. Camillo, Appio Claudio, consulibus, reperio. 
42. Quorsus haec 1 Ut intelligatis, si voluptatem aspernari 
ratione et sapientia non possemus, magnam habendam 
senectuti gratiam, quee effecerit, ut id non liberet, quod 
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non oporteret, Impedit enim consiliam voluptas ; rationi 
inimica est ac mentis (ut ita dicam) praestriDgit oculos, 
nec habet ullum cum virtute commercium. Invitus feci, 
ut fortissimi viri T. Flaminini fratrem, L. Flamininum, e 
senatu ejicerem, septem annis postquam consul fuisset : 
sed notandam putavi libidinem. IUe enim cum esset con- 
sul in Gallia,exoratus in convivio a scorto est, ut securi 
feriret aliquem eorum, qui in vinculis essent damnati ret 
capitalis. Hic Tito, fratre suo, censore (qui proximus 
ante me fuerat), elapsus est : mihi vero et Flacco neuti- 
quam probari potuit tam flagitiosa et tam perdita libido, 
quae cum probro privato conjungeret imperii dedecus. 

XIII. 43. Saepe audivi a majoribus natu, qui se porro 
pueros a senibus audisse dicebant ; mirari solitum C. Fa- 
bricium, quod, cum apud regem Pyrrhum legatus esset, 
audisset a Thessalo Cinea, esse queudam Athenis, qui se 
sapientem profiteretur ; eumque dicere, omnia, quae facer 
remus, ad voluptatem esse referenda. Quod ex eo audi- 
entes M'. Curium et T. Coruncanium optare solitos, ut id 
Samnitibus, ipsique Pyrrho persuaderetur» quo facilius 
vinci possent, cum se voluptatibus dedissent. Vixerat 
M'. Curius cum P. Decio, qui, quinquennio ante eum con- 
sulem, se pro republica quarto consulatu devoverat. Norat 
eundem Fabricius, norat Coruncauius : qui cum ex sua 
vita, tum ex ejus, quem dico, P. Decii facto judicabant, 
esse profecto aliquid natura pulchrum atque praeclarum, 
quod sua sponte peteretur, quodque, spreta et contemta 
yoluptate, optimus quisque sequeretur. 44. Quorsum 
igitur tam multa de voluptatel quia non roodo vituperatio 
nulla, sed etiam summa laus senectutis est, quod ea volup- 
tates nullas magnopere deeiderat. — At caret epulis, ex- 
structisque mensis, et frequentibus poculis. — Caret ergo 
etiam vinolentia, et cruditate, et insomniis. Sed si ali- 
quid dandum est voluptati, quoniam ejus blanditiis non 
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facile obsistimus (divine enim Plato escam malarum ap- 
pellat voluptatem, quod ea videlicet homines capiantur, 
ut hamo pisces), quamquam immoderatis epulis caret 
senectus, modicis tamen conviviis potest. delectari. O. 
Duilium, M. filium, qui Poenos classe primus devicerat, 
redeuntem a coena senem saepe videbam puer; delecta- 
batur crebro funali, et tibicine, quas sibi nullo exemplo 
privatus sumserat : tantum licentiee dabat gloria ! 45. Sed 
quid ego aliosl ad nreipsum jam revertar. Prin^um habui 
semper sodales. Sodalitates autem me quaestore constitutee 
sunt, sacris Idaeis Magnae Matris acceptis. Epulabar igitur 
cum sodalibus omnino modice, sed erat quidam fervor 
aetatis : qua progrediente, omnia fient in dies mitiora. 
Neque enim ipsorum conviviorum delectationem volupta- 
tibus corporis magis, quam coetu amicorum et sermonibus 
metiebar. Bene enim majores nostri accubitionem epu- 
larem amicorum, quia vitae conjunctionem haberet, convi- 
vium nominarunt : melius, quam Graeci, qui hoc idem tum 
compotationem, tum concoenationem vocant : ut, quod in 
eo genere minimum est, id maxime probare videantur. 

XIV. 46. Ego vero propter sermonis delectationem 
tempestivis quoque conviviis delector, nec cum aequalibus 
solum; qui pauci admodum restant, sed cum vestra etiam 
aetate, atque vobiscum : habeoque sehectuti magnam gra- 
tiam, quae mihi sermonis aviditatem auxit, potionis et cibi 
sustulit. Quod si quem etiam ista delectant (ne omnino 
bellum indixisse videar voluptati, cujus est etiam fortasse 
quidam naturalis motus), non intelligo, ne in istis quidem 
Toluptatibus ipsis, carere sensu senectutem. Me vero et 
magisteria delectant a majoribus instituta ; et is sermo, 
qai more majorum a summo adhibetur in poculis; et 
pocula, sicut in symposio Xenophontis est, minuta atque 
rorantia; et refrigeratio aestate, et vicissim aut-sol, aut 
ignis faibemus. Quae quidem etiam in Sabinis persequi 
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eoleo, conymumque yiciQorum quotidie compleo; quod 
ad multam noctem, quam maxime possumus, vario ser* 
mone producimus. — 47. At non ekt voluptatum tanta quasi 
titillatio in senibus. — Credo : sed ne desideratio quidem. 
Nihil autem molestum, quod non desideres. Bene So- 
' phocles; cum ex eo quidam jam affecto eetate quaereret, 
uteretume rebus venereis : Dii mdiora ! inquit : lihenter 
vero istinc, ncut a domino agresti acfurioso prqfugi, Cu- 
pidis enim rerum talium, odiosum fqrtasse et moleslum 
est carere ; satiatis vero, et expletis, jucundius est carere, 
quam frui. Quamquam non caret is, qui non desiderat : 
ego non desiderare dico esse jucundius. 48. Quod si 
istis ipsis voluptatibus bona aetas fruitur libentius, primum 
parvulis fruitur i^ebus, ut diximus : deinde iis, quibus 
senectus, si non abunde potitur, non omnino caret. Ut 
Turpione Ambivio magis delectatur, qui in prima cavea 
spectat, delectatur tapen etiam, qui in ultima : sic ado; 
lescentiar, voluptates propter intuens, magis fortasse keta- 
tur; sed delectatur etiam senectus, procul eas spectans 
tantum» quantum sat est. 49. At illa quanti sunt, animum 
tamquam emeiitis stipendiis libidinis, ambitionis, conten- 
tionis, inimicitiarum, cupiditatum omnium, secum esse 
se^umque (ut dicitui*) vivere! Si vero habet aliquod 
tamquam pabulum studii atque doctrinae, nihil est otiosa 
senectute jucundius. Mori paene videbamus in studio 
dimetiendi cceli atque terrae C. Gallum, farailiarem patris 
tui, Scipio ! Quoties illum lux, noctu aliquid describere 
ingressum, quoties nox oppressit, cura raane coepisset! 
quara delectabat eura defectiones solis et lunae multo nobis 
ante praedicere ! 50. Quid in levioribus studiis, sed tamen 
acutis? quam gaudebat bello suo Punico Naevius ! quam 
Truculento Plautus ! quam Pseudolo ! V idi etiam senem 
Livium : qui, cum sex annis ailte quam ego natus sum 
fabulam docuis8et,Centone Tuditanoque consuUbu8,Usque 
ad adolescentiam meam processit BStftte. Quid de P. Li- 
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cinii Orassi et pontifiGii et civiHs jaris studio loqaarl aat 
de hujus P. Scipioms, qui his paucis diebus pontifex maxi- 
mus factus est ? Atqui eos omnes, quos commemoravi, 
his studiis flagrantes senes vidimus. M. vero Cethegum, 
queni recte Suada medullam dixit Ennius, quanto studio 
exerceri in dicendo videbamus, etiam senem ! Quss sunt 
igitur epularum, aut ludorum, aut scortorum voluptates 
cum bis voluptatibus comparandas ? Atque hasc quidem 
studia doctrinae : quse quidem prudentibus et bene insti- 
tutis pariter cum setate crescunt; ut honestum illud Solo- 
nis sit, quod ait versiculo quodam, ut ante dixi, seaeBcere 
se multa in dies addisoentem': qua voluptate animi nulla 
certe potest esse major. 

XV. 51. Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus 
ego incredibiliter delector: qusB nec ulla impediuntur 
senectute, et mihi ad sapientis vitam proxime videntur 
accedere. Habent enim rationem cum terra, qusB nun- 
quam recusat imperium, nec unquam sine usura reddit, 
quod accepit ; sed alias minore, plerumque majore cum 
fenore. Quamquam me quidem non fructus modo, sed 
etiam ipsius terrse vis ac natura delectat. Quse, cum 
gremio mollito ac subacto sparsum semen excepit, primum 
id occaecatum cohibet; ex quo occatio, quce hoc efficit, 
nc»ninata est: deinde tepefactum vapore et compressu 
suo diffindit, et elicit herbescentem ex eo viriditatem : quae 
nixa fibris stirpium, sensim adolescit, culmoque erecta 
geniculato vaginis jam quasi pubescens includitur ; e qui- 
bus cum emersit, fundit frugem spici, ordine structam, et 
contra avium minorum morsus munitur vallo aristarum. 
52. Quid ego vitium ortus, satus, incrementa commemo- 
rem ? satiari delectatione non possum, ut mese senectutis 
requietem oblectamentumque noscatis. Omitto enim vim 
ipsam omnium, quae generantur e terra ; quae ex fici tan- 
tulo grano, aut ex acino vinaceo, aut ex ceterarum frugum 
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ac stiqpium minutissiDiis seminibos tantos truncos ramos-' 
que procreat. Malleoli, plantae, sarmenta, yiviradices, 
propagines, nonne ea efficiunt, ut quemvis cum admira- 
tione delectentl Vitis quidem quae natura caduca est, 
et, nisi fulta sit, ad terram feitur; eadem, ut s^ erigat, 
claviculis suis, quasi manibus, quidquid est nacta, com- 
plectitur : quam, serpentem multiplici lapsu et erratico, 
ferro amputans coercet ars agricolarum, ne silyescat sar- 
mentis, et in omnes partes nimia fundatur. 53. Itaque 
ineunte vere in iis, quae relicta sunt, exsistit tamquam ad 
articulos sarmentorum ea quae gemma dicitur; a qua 
oriens uva sese ostendit: quae et succo terrae, et calore 
solis augescens primo est peracerba gustatu, deinde matu- 
rata dulcescit, vestitaque pampinis, nec modico tepore 
caret, et nimios solis defendit ardores. Qua quid potest 
esse cum fructu laetius, tum adspectu pulchrius? cujus 
quidem non utilitas me solum, ut ante dixi, sed etiam 
cultura, et ipsa natura deleetat : adminiculorum ordioes, 
capitum jugatio, religatio et propagatio vitium, sarmento- 
rumque ea, quam dixi, aliorum amputatio, aliorum immis- 
sio. Quid ego in*igationes, quid fossiones agri, repasti- 
nationesque proferam, quibus fit multo terra foecundior? 
54. Quid de utilitate loquar stercorandi ? dixi in eo libro, 
quem de rebus rusticis scripsi : de qua doctus Hesiodus 
ne verbum quidem fecit, cum de cultura agri scriberet : 
at Homerus, qui multis, ut mihi videtur, ante seculis fuit, 
Laertem lenientem desideriuBQ, quod capiebat e filio, co- 
lentem agrum, et eum stercorantem facit. Nec vero 
segetibus solum, et pratis, et vineis, et arbustis res rusticae 
laetae sunt ; sed etiam hords et pomariis : tum pecudum 
pastu, apium examinibus, florum oranium varietate. Nec 
consitiones modo delectant, sed etiam insitiones : quibus 
nihil invenit agricultura sollertius. 

XVI. 55. Possum persequi multa oblectamenta rerum 
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,ru8ticarum ; sed ea ipsa, quas dixi, fuiflse Bentio longiora. 
Igooscetis autem ; nam et studio rerum rusticanim pro- 
vectus sum, et senectus est natura loquacior : ne ab omni- 
bus eam vitiis videar yiDdicaie. Ergo in hac vita M'. 
Curius, cum de Samnitibus, de Sabinis, de Pyrrho tri- 
umpfaasset, consumsit extremnm tempus aetatia: cajoa 
quidem ego villani contemplaus (abest enim non longe a 
me) admirari satis non possum vel hominis ipsiua conti- 
neDtiam, vel temporum disciplinam. Curio, ad focom 
sedenti, magnum auri pondus Samnites cum attulisaeat, 
repudiati ab eo sunt. 56. Non enim aurum habere, prae- 
clarum sibi videri dixit ; sed eis, qui haberent aunim, 
im peiare. P oteratne tan tus animus non efficere j ucundam 
senectutem 1 Sed venio ad agricolas ; ne a meipao rece- 
dam. In agris erant tum senatores, id est senes : siquidem 
aranti L. Quinctio Cincinnato nnntiatum est, eum dictato- 
rem esse factum : cujus dictatoris jussu magister equitum 
C. Servilius Ahala Sp. M»1ium regnum appetentem occu- 
patum interemit. A villa in senatum arcessebantur et 
Curius, et ceteri senes; ex quo, qui eos arcessebant, via^ 
tores nominati sunt. Num igitur horum senectus misera- 
bilis fuit, qui se agri cultione oblectabant ? Mea quidem 
eententia baud scio, an nulla beatior possit esse : neque 
solum officio, quod hominum generi universo cnltura 
agrorum est.salutaris; sed et delectatione, quam dixi, et 
saturitaUe copiaque rerum omnium, quas ad victum homi- 
num, ad cultum etiam deorum pertinent; ut, quoniam 
haec.quidam desiderant, in gratiam jam cum voluptate 
redeamus. Semper enim boni assiduique domini referta 
cella yinaria, olearia, etiam penaria est, villaque tola lo- 
cuples est: abundat porco, haedo, agno, gallina, lacte, 
caseo, melle. Jam bortum ipsi agricolae succidiam alte- 
ram appellant. Conditiora facit hasc supervacanei etiam 
operis aucupium atque venatio. 57. Quid de pratorum 
viriditate, aut arborum ordinibus, aut vinearum, oliveto- 
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rumve specie dicam ] Brevi praecidam : agro bene culto 
nihil potest esse nec usu uberius, nec specie ornadus ; ad 
quem fruendum non modo non retardat, verum etiam in- 
vitat atque allectat senectus. Ubi enim potest illa setas, 
aut calescere vel apricatione melius, vel igni, aut viciflsim 
umbris aquisve refrigerari salubrius ) 58. Sibi igitur . 
habeant arma, sibi equos, sibi hastas, sibi clavam, sibi pi- 
lam, sibi natationes atque cursus : nobis senibus ex lusio- 
nibus multis talos relinquant et tesseras : id ipsum utrum 
lubebit ; quoniam sine his beata esse senectus potest. 

XVII. 59. Multas -ad res perutiles Xenophontis libri 
suht, quos legite, qussso, studiose, ut facitis. Qu am copiose 
ab eo agricultura laudatur in eo libro qui est de tuenda re 
&miliari, qui CEeonomicu» inscribitur ! Atque, ut intelli- 
gatis, nibil ei tam regale videri, quam studium agri colendi, 
Socrates in eo libro loquitur cum Critobulo, Gyrum mino- 
rem, regem Persarum, ^reestantem ingenio atque imperii 
gloria, cum Lysander Laceedemonius, vir summae virtutis, 
venisset ad eum Sardis, eique dona a sociis attulisset, et 
ceteris in rebus communem erga Lysandrnm, atque huma- 
num fuisse, et ei quendam eonseptum agrum, diligenter 
consitum ostendisse. Cum autem adrairaretur Lysander 
et proceritates arborum, et directos in quincuncem ordines, 
et humum subactam atque puram, et suavitatem odorum, 
qui afflarentur e floribus; tum eum dixisse, mirari se non 
modo diligentiam, sed etiam solertiam ejus, a quo essent 
illa dimensa atque descripta; et ei Cyrum respondisse: 
Atqui ego omnia ista sum dimensus ; mei sufU ordines, mea 
descriptio ; multcB etiam istarum arborum mea manu sunt 
satcB» Tum Lysandrum, intuentem purpuram ejus, et 
nitorem corporis, ornatumque Persicum multo auro mul- 
tisque gemmis, dixisse : Recte vero te, Cyre^ teatumferunt, 
guoniam virtuti tucsfortuna conjuncta est/ 60. Hac igitur 
fortuna irui licet senibus : nec BStaa impedit, quo minus et 
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ceterarum rerum, 6t in primia agri col^ncli Btudia teiieamus 
usque ad ultimum tempus senectutis. M. quidemValerium 
Corvum aceepimus ad centesimum annum perduxisse, cum 
esset acta jam setate in^agris, eosque coleret : cujus inter 
primum et sextum consulatum sex et quadraginta anni 
interfuerunt. Ita^quantum spatium aBtatis majores nostri 
ad Bfinectutis iuitium esse voluerunt, tantus illi cursus 
honorum fuit : atque ejus extrema aetas hoc beatior, quam 
media, quod auctoritatis habebat plus, iaboris minus. Apex 
est autem senectutis auctoritas. 61. Quanta fuit in L. 
CsBcilio Metello ! quantain Atilio Calatino ! in quem iilud 
elogium unicum : Pluri?H{B comerUiunt gentei, populi pri* 
marium fuisse virum, Notum est totum carmen, incisum 
in sepulcro. Jure igritur gravis, eujus de laudibus omnium ^ 
easet fama jconsentiens ! Q,uem virum nuper P. Crassnm, 
pontificem maximiim ; quem postea M. Lepidum, eodem 
sacerdotio prseditum, vidimus ! Quid de Paulo, aut Afri- 
canp loquar 1 aut, ut jam ante, de Maximo 1 quorum non 
in sententia solupa, sed etiam in nutu residebat auctoritas. 
Habet senectus, honorata prseeertim, tantam auctoritatem, 
ut ea pluris sit, quam omnes adolescentise voluptates. 

XVIII. 62. Sed in omni oratione mementote, eam me 
senectutem laudare, quas fundamentis adolescentise con- 
atituta sit : ex quo efficitur id, quod ego magno quondam 
ciim assensu omuium dixi : Miseram esse senectutem, qum 
s€ orationedefenderet. Non cani, non rugse repente auc- 
toritatem arripere possunt: sed honeste acta superior setas 
fructus capit euctoritatis extremos. 63. Haec enim ipsa 
sant honorabilia, quee videntur levia atque communia, salu- 
tari, appeti, decedi, assurgi, deduci, reduci, consuli : quae 
et apud nos, et in alib civitatibus, ut quaeque optime mo- 
rata, ita diligentissime observantur. Lysandrum Lacedee- 
monium, cujus modo mentionem feci, dicere aiunt solitum, 
Laceda9inoiiem esse honestiBsimum domicilium senectutis : 
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nusquam enim tantum tiibuitur setati, nusquam est senec- 
tus honoratior. Quin etiam memoriae proditum est, cunot 
Athenis, ludis, quidam in theatrum grandis natu venisset, 
in magno consessu locum nusquam ei datum a suis civi- 
bus : cum autem ad Lacedsemonios accessisset, qui, legati 
cum essenty certo in loco consederanty consurrexisse om- 
nes, et senem illum sessum recepissc. 64. Quibus cum a 
cuncto consessi} plausus esset multiplex datus, dixisse ex 
iis quendam, Athenienses scire, quss recta essent, sed 
facere nolle. Multa in nostro collegio praeclara: sed hoc, 
de quo agimus/in primis, quod, ut quisque eetate aute- 
cedit, ita sententiae principatum tenet : neque solum ho- 
nore antecedentibus, sed iis etiam, qui cum impeiio sunt, 
majores natu augures anteponuntur. Quae sunt igitur 
volqptates corporis cum auctoritatis praemiis comparandae ? 
quibus qui splendide usi sunt, ii mihi ridentur fabulam 
aetatis peregisse, nec tamquam inexercitati histriones in 
extremo actu corruisse. 65. At sunt morosi, et anxii, et 
iracundi, et difficiles senes : si quaerimus, etiam avari ! — 
Sed haec morum vitia sunt, non senectutis. Ac morositas 
tamen^ et ea vitia, quae dixi, habent aliquid excusationis, 
non illius quidem justae, sed quae probaii posse videatur : 
contemni se putant, despici, illudi; praeterea in fragili 
corpore odiosa omnis offensio est. Quae tamen bmnia 
dnlciora fiunt et moribus boniS| et artibus : idque cum in 
vita, tum in scena intelligi potest ex iis fratribus, qui in 
Adelphis sunt. Quanta in altero duritas, in altero comi- 
tas ! Sic se res habet : ut enim non omue vinuro, sic non 
omnis aetas vetustate coacesit. Severitatem in senectute 
probo, sed eam (sicut alia) modicam : acerbitatem nullo 
modo. '66. Avaritia vero senilis quid sibi velit, non intel- 
ligo. Fotest enim quidquam esse absurdius, quam, quo 
minua viae restat, eo plus viatici quaerere 1 

XIX. Quarta restat causa, quae maxime angere atque 
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dblticitam tiabet^ hbstram aetatem videtur, appropihquatio 
mortis : quag certis a senectute non potest longe abesse. 
miseruni setiem, qui mortem contomnenclam esse in tam 
longa aetat^ non viderit! quse aut plane negligenda est, si 
omniho isjtgtinguit anithuin ; aut etiam o^tanda, si aliquo 
eum deducit, ubi sit futunls setemus. Atqui tertium certe 
nihil inveniri pdtest. 67. <iuid igitur timeam, si aut non 
tniser podt mort^m, aut beatus etiam futurus sum ? quam- 
quaih quis ^st tahi stultud, quamvis sit adolescens, cui sit 
eiploratum, ee ad vesperiim esse victuram ? Quin etiam 
^tad illa niulto plur^s, quahi hostra, inortis casus habet : 
facilius iti tnotbos ihcidunt adolescentes ; gravius aegro- 
tant ; tristius curahtur. Itaque pauci veniunt ad senectu^ 
tetn : quod ni ita accideret, melius et prudentius viveretur? 
Mehs enith, et ratio, ^ cohsilium, ih sehibus est : qui si 
hulli fuisseht, nullse oihniho civitati^s essent. Sed redeo ad 
mortem ihapendehteth. Quod illud est crimen senectutis, 
cuth illud vid^atls cum adolesc^ntia esse commune? 68. 
Sensi ego fcum ih optimo filio meo, tum ih exspectatis ad 
amplissimath dignitatem fratribQs tuis, Scipio, omni setati 
mortem esse communem. — At sperat adolescens, diu se 
victuruth : quod spiSrare idfem senex hon potest. — Insipi- 
dhter sperat. Quid enim stultius, quam incerta pro certis 
habere, fafea pto teris t— Senifex ne quod speret quidem 
habet. — At ^st 66 hi^liore conditibne, quam adolescens ; 
cum id, quod ille sperat, hic jam consecutus est. 111 e vult 
diu vivere : hic diu vixit. 69. Quamquam, O dii boni ! 
quid est in homihis vita diu t da ehim supremum tempus : 
exspectemus Tartedsiortim regis aetatem: fuit(ut scriptum 
video) Argahthonius quidam Gadibus, qui Octoginta reg- 
navit anhos, centum et vigihti vijtit. Sed haihi ne diutur- 
hutn quidem quidquam videtur, in quo est aliquid extre- 
mum. Cum enim id adtenit, tuhc illud, quod praeteriit, 
effluxit : tahtum r^thanet, quod yirtute et recte factis con- 
secutus sis. Horsb quidem cedunt, et dies^ et menses, et 

B 
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anni: nec praeteritum tempus unquam revertitur; nec, 
quid sequatur, sciri potest. Quod. cnique temporis ad 
yivendum datur, eo- debet esse contentus. x 70. N.eque 
enim histrioni, ut placeat, peragenda fabula est; modo^ in 
quocunque fuerit actu, probetur : neque sapienti usque ad 
Plaudite veniendum est. Breve enim tempus aetatis satis 
est longum ad bene honesteque vivendum : sin processeiis 
loDgius, non magis dolendum est, quam agricolae dolent, 
praeterita verni temporis suavitato, aestatem autumnumque 
venisse. Ver enim, tamquam adolescentiam significat, 
ostenditque finictus futuros : reliqua tempora demetendis 
fructibus, et percipiendis accommodata sunt. '71. Fructua 
autem senectutis est, ut saepe dixi, ante^iartorum bonorum 
memoria.et cOpia. Omnia vero, quae secundUm naturam 
fiunt, sunt habenda in bonis. Quid est autem tam secun- 
dum naturam, quam senibus emori ] quod idem-contingit 
,adolescentibu8, adversante et repugnante natura. Itaque 
adolescentes mori sic mihi videntur, ut cum aquae multi- 
tudine vis fiammae opprimitur: senes autem, sicut sua 
sponte, nulla adhibita vi, consumtus ignis exstinguitur. 
Et quasi poma, ex arboribus, cruda si sint, vi avelluntur ; 
si matura et cocta, decidunt : sic vitam adolescentibus vis 
aufert, senibus maturitas ; quae mihi quidem tam jucunda 
est, ut, quo propius ad mortem accedam, quasi terram 
videre videar, aliquandoque in portum ex longanavigatione 
esse venturus. 

XX. 72. Omnium aetatum certus est termihus; senec- 
tutis autem nullus certus est terminus : recteque in ea 
vivitur, quoad munus officii exsequiet tueri possis, et 
tamen mortem contemnere. Ex quo fit, ut animosior 
etiam senectus sit, quam adolescentia, et fortior. Hoc 
illud est, quod Pisistrato tyranno a Solone responsum est: 
cum iili quaerenti, qua tandem spe fretus sibi tam audaciter 
obsisteret, respondisse dicitur, Senectute, Sed vivendi est 
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finis optimus, cura integra mente, ceterisque sensibus, opus 
ipsa suum eadem, quae coagmeBtavit, natura dissolvit. Ut 
navem, ut aediiicium idem destruit facillime, qui con- 
struxit ; sic hominem eadem optime, quae conglutinavit, 
natura dissolvit. Jam omnis conglutinatio recens a&gre, 
inveterata facile divellitur. Ita fit, ut illud breve vitss 
reliquum nec avide appetendum senibus, nec sine causa 
deserendum sit : 73. vetatque Pythagoras injussu impera- 
toris, id est, dei, de praesidio et statione vitas decedere. 
Solonis quidem sapientis elegeion est, quo se negat velle 
Buam raortem dolore amicorum et laraentis vacare. Vult, 
credo, se esse carum suis : sed haud scio, an melius En- 
nius: 

Nemo me lacrimia decoret, neque Jknera fletu 

Faxit. 
Non censet lugendam esse mortem, quam immortalitas 
consequatur. 74. Jam sensus moriendi aliquis esse potest, 
isque ad exiguum tempus, prsesertim seni : post mortem 
quidem sensus aut optandus, aut nullus est. Sed hoc medi- 
tatum ab adolescentia debet esse, mortem ut negligamus : 
sine qua meditatione, tranquillo esse animo nemo potest. 
Moriendum enim certe est, etidincertum, an eo ipso die. 
Mortem igitur omnibus horis impendentem timens qui po- 
teri t animo consistere ? D e qu a non i ta longa dispu tati one 
opus esse videtur, cum recorder, non L. Brutum qui in 
liberanda i^tria est interfectus; 75. non duo Decios, qui 
ad voluntlriam^ mortem cursum equorum incitaverunt ; 
non M. ^ilium, qui ad suppliciura est profectus, ut lidem 
hosti datam conservaret; non duo Scipiones, qui iter 
Poenis vel corporibus suis obstruere voluerunt ; non avum 
tuum L. Paulum, qui morte luit collegae in Oannensi igno- 
minia temeiitatem ; non M. Marcellum, cujus interitura ne 
crudelissimus quidem hostis honore sepulturae carere pas- 
sus est : sed legiones nostras (quod scripsi in Originibus) 
in eum scepe locum prbfectas alacri animo et erecto, unde 
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06 nunquam redituraa arbitrarentur. Quod igitur ado» 
lescentes, et ii quidem non solum indooti, sed etiam rustici, 
contemnunt, id docti' senes extimescent 1 76. Omnino, ut 
mihi quidem videtur, studiorum omnium satietas yitae facit 
satietatem. Sunt pueritisB certa studia; num igitur ea 
desiderant adolescentes 1 sunt et ineuntis adolescentiae ; 
num ea jam constans requirit ffitas, quse media dicitur] 
sunt etiam hujus astatis ; ne ea quidem quaeruntur a senec<* 
tute : sunt extrema queedam studia senectutis : ergo, ut 
superiorum aetatura studia oceidunt» sic occidunt etiam 
senectutis. Quod cum evenit, satietas vites tempus nuu 
turum mortis affert. 

XXL 77. Equidem non video, cur, quid ipse sentiam 
de morte, non audeam vobis dicere : quod eo melius mihi 
eernere videor, quo ab ea propius absum. Ego vestrod 
patres, P. Scipio» tuque, C. Lseli, viros clarissimos, mihiqua 
amicissimos, vivere arbitror, et eam quidem vitam, qusd 
est sola vita nominanda. Nam,. dum sumus in his inclusi 
compagibus corporis, munere quodam necessitatis, et gravi 
opere perfungimur: est enim animus ccelestis ex altissimo 
domicilio depressus, et quasi demersus in terram» locutn 
divin» natur» aetemitatique contrarium. Sed credo, deofl 
immortales sparsisse animos in corpora humana, ut essentf 
qui terras^tuerentur, quique oeslestium ordinera contem-^ 
plantes, imitarentur eum vitae modo af que constantia. Nec 
me solum ratio ac disputatio impulit, ut ita crederem : sed 
nobilitas etiam summorum philosophorum, et auctoritas. 
78. Audiebam Pythagoramy Pythagoreosque, incolas psene 
nostros, qui essent Italiei philosophi quandam naminati, 
nunquam dubitasse^ quin ex universa mente divina deli-^ 
batos animos haberemiis: demonstrabantur mihi praeterea, 
quae Socrates supremo vitae die de immortalitate animorum 
disseruisset, is, qui estot omnium sapientissimus oraculo 
Apollinis jodicatus^ Quid malta ? mo mihi persuasi, sic 
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«entio; Dum tanta celerita» aniiDQrui» sit, tanta memoria 
prpeteritorum, fiituroramque prudeotia, tot artes tantm 
•eieiiti», tot inventa; non posae eam naturam, quse res 
eaa contineat» eaae moitalem : cumque aempar agitetnr 
animua, nee principium motua babeat, quiaae ipae moTeat; 
ne fiDem quidem habiturum esse rootua» quia nunquam a^ 
ipse sit relicturus : et, cum simplex animi natura esset, 
neque baberet io ae quidquam admixtum dispar sui, atque 
disaimila» non posse eum dividi ; quod si non possit, non 
peaae interire : magnoque ease argumento, bomines scire 
pleraque apte quara nati aint, quod jam pueri, cum aites 
difficilea diaoant» ita oeleriter rea innumerabiles arripiant, 
Ql eaa non tum primum accipere videantur, aed reminisci 
et r^cordari. Haec Platonia fere. 

XXII. 79. Apud Xeuopbontem autem moriena Cyrua 
major bmc dicit 3 *^Nolite arhitrariy O miki cari^simi ^lii, 
HM» cum a mkiti diMe^sero, nusquam aut nidhtmjere, Nec 
«»•», dnm eram vahiicum^ animum meum mdehfUis .« eed eum 
«Mff in hoc omfore ex iie re&uei, quas gerehamj intelHgeba* 
l>4. Mundem igitur esse crediiote^ eiiam si nuUum videbitis. 
80. Nec vero darorum virorumpost mortem konores perma* 
nerent^ si nikU eorum ipsorum aninU ^icerent, quo diutius 
memoriam sui teneremus. Mihi quidem nunquam persua" 
deri pe^t, animos^ dum in eorporihus essent mortahbuSf 
vivere;^ cum exissent ex iis^ emori: nec vero, tum ammum 
isse ins^nentem, cum e» insipienti eorpore evasisset; sed 
oum omni admixtione corporis liheratus, purus et integer 
esse cospisset, tum esse sapieniem. Atque etiam, eum homdnis 
natura morte dissoivituTj eeterarum rerum perspicuum est 
fHQ queeqtue discedant; ahem^ enim Ulue omnia, unde orta 
smU : animus autem solus nec^ cum adest, nec, cum diseedit^ 
apparet. Jam vera videtis, nihii esse morti tam shmU^ 
faam sommwm. 81. Atqui dormieniimm amimi maxime de- 
elm9an$divimMems9um9 muitmemm,eumremissietliheri 
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ttaU^Jktura proifpiciunt. Ex quo intdligUur^ guales fuburi 
sintf cum se plane corporis vinculis relaxaverint, Quare, si 
StBC ita sunt, sic me colitote ut deum : sin una est interiturus 
animus cum corpore, vos tamen^ deos verentes, qui hanc 
omnem pulchritudinem tuentur et regunt, memoriam nostri 
pie inviolateque servabitisJ** 

XXIII. 82. CyruB quidem hmc moriens. Nos, si placet, 
nostra videamus. Nemo uoquam mihi, Scipio, persuade- 
bit, aut patrem tuum Paulum, aut duos avos, Paulum et 
Africanum, aut Afiicani patrem aut patruum, aut multos 
praestantes viros, quos enumerare non est necesse, tanta 
esse conatos, qu» ad posteritatis memoriam pertinerent, 
nisi animo cemerent, posteritatem ad se pertinere. An 
censes (ut de me ipso aliquid more senum glorier) me 
tantos labores diumos noctumosque domi militiaeque sus- 
cepturum fuisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam meam, quibus 
vitam, essem terminatums 1 nonne melius multo fuisset, 
otiosam setatemy et quietam, sine ullo labore et contentione 
traducere ? Sed nescio quomodo animus erigens se pos- 
teritatem ita semper prospiciebat, quasi, cum excessisset e 
vita, tum denique victums esset. Quod quidem ni ita se 
baberet, ut animi immortales essent, haud optimi cujusque 
animus maxime ad immortalitatem gloriae niteretur. 83. 
Quid ? quod sapientissimus quisque sequissimo animo mo- 
ritur, stultissimus iniquissimo, nonne vobis videtur animus 
is, qui plus cernat et longius, videre se ad meliora profi- 
cisci: ille autem, cujus obtusior sit acies, non videre? 
Equidem efferor studio patres vestros, quos colui et dilexi, 
videndi : neque vero eos solum convenire aveo, quos ipse 
cognovi, sed illos etiam, de quibus audivi, et legi, et ipse 
conscripsi. Quo quidem me proficiscentem haud sane 
quis facile retraxerit, neque tamquam Peliam recoxerit. 
Quod si quis deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac setate repue- 
rascam, et in cunis vagiam, valde recusem. Nec vero 
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velim, quasi decurso spatio, ad carceres a calce revocari. 
84. Quid enim habet vita commodi? quid non potius la- 
boris ? Sed habeat sane ; habet certe tamen aut satieta- 
tem, aut modum. Non libet enim mihi deplorare vitam, 
quod multi, et ii docti, saepe fecerunt : neque me vixisso 
pcenitet, quoniara ita vixi, ut non frustra me natum existi- 
mem : et ex vita ita discedo, tamquam ex hospitio, non 
tamquam ex domo. Commorandi enim natura diverso- 
rium nobis, non habitsndi dedit. X) prasclarum diem, cum 
ad illud divinum animorum concilium ccetumque proficis- 
car, cumque ex hac turba et colluvione discedam ! profi- 
ciscar enim non ad ebs solum viros, de quibus ante dixi ; 
verum etiam ad Catonem meum, quo nemo vir melior 
natUB est, nemo pietate prsestantior ! cujus a me corpus 
crematum est (quod contra decuit ab illo meum) : animus 
vero non me deserens, sed respectans, in ea profecto loca 
discessit, quo mihi ipsi cemebat esse veniendum. Quem 
ego meum casum fortiter ferre visus sum : non quo aequo 
animo ferrem; sed me ipse consolabar, existimans, non 
longinquum inter nos digressum et discessum fore. 85. His 
mihi rebus, Scipio (id enim te cum Laelio admirari solere 
dixisti), levis est senectus, nec solum non molesta, sed 
etiam jucunda. Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos homi- 
num immortales esse credam, libenter erro; nec mihi 
hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo : 
sin mortuus, ut quidam minuti philosophi censent, nihil 
sentiam, non vereor, ne hunc errorem meum mortui phi- 
losophi irrideant. Quod si non sumus immortales futuri, 
tamen exstingui homini suo tempore optabile est. Nam 
habet natura, ut aliarum omnium rerum, sic vivendi mo- 
dum. Senectus autem aetatis est peractio, tamquam fa- 
bulae: cujus defatigationem fugere debemus, praesertim 
adjuncta satietate. Haec habui, de senectute quae dicerem ; 
ad quam utinam perveniatis ! ut ea, quae ex me audistis, 
re experti probare possitis. 
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Ad TiTUM PoMPONiUM Atticum. 
I. 1. QuiNTUs Mucius augur multa narrare de C. Laelio, 
Bocero Buo, memoriter et jucuude solebat, nec dubitare, 
illum in omni sermone appellare sapientem. Ego autem 
a patre ita eram deductus ad Scseyolam, sumta ririli toga, 
ut, quoad possem, et liceret, a senis latere nunquam dis- 
cederem. Itaque multa ab eo prudenter disputata, multa 
etiam breviter et commode dicta, meraoriae maudabam : 
fierique studebam ejus prudentia doctior. Quo mortuo, 
me ad pontificem Scsevolam contuli, quem unum nostr» 
ciyitatis et ingenio et justitia prsestantissimum audeodicere. 
Sed de hoc alias : nunc redeo ad augurem. 2. Cum ssepe 
multa, tum memini domi iu hemicyclio sedentem, ut sole- 
bat, cum et ego essem una et pauci admodum familiares, 
in eum sermonem illum incidere, qui tum fere omnibus 
erat in ore. Meministi enim profecto, Attice, et eo magis, 
quod F. Sulpicio utebare multura,'Cum is tribunus plebis 
capitali odio a Q. Pompeio, qui tum erat consul, dissideret, 
quocum conjunctissime et amantissime vixerat, quanta 
esset hominum vel admiratio, vel querela. 3. Itaque tum 
Scaevola, cum in eam ipsam mentionem incidisset, exposuit 
nobis sermonem Laelii de amicitia, habitum ab illo secum, 
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et cum altero genero, C. Fannio, M. filio, paucis diebus 
post mortem Africani. Ejus disputationis sententias me- 
moriae mandavi ; quas in hoc libro exposui arbitratu meo : 
quasi enim ipsos induxi loquentes, ne in^^n^ et inquU^ 
eaepius interponeretur, atque ut, tamquam a praesentibuB, 
coram haberi sermo videretur. 4. Cum enim saepe me- 
cum ageres, ut de amicitia. scribereni aliquid, digna mihi 
res cum onmium cognitione, tum nostra familiaritate, visa 
est. Itaque feci non invitus, ut prodessem multis rogata 
tuo. Sed, ut in Catone IM^ajore, qui est scriptus ad te de 
senectute, Catonem induxi senem disputantem, quia nulla 
videbatur aptior persona, qua^ de iUft a^tate loqueretur, 
quam ejus, qui et diutissime senex fuisset, et in ipsa se- 
nectute prseter ceteros floruisset : sic, cum accepissemus 
a patribus ma^^imo memprabileia C LsBlii et P. ScipicMiis 
familiaritatem fuissei idpnea^ mibji liarfii peraona visa est^ 
quae de amicitia ^ ipsj» dusaereret, quae diaputata ab eo 
meminisset Sca»yola. CreiQ.ua.. SiUt^ boc aenxu^num, posi- 
tum in hominuQ^ veterunai avkcto^il»^, et eofum iUuatrtuni, 
plus, nescio quo pacto, videtur bajber^ gravitatis. Itaque 
ipse mea legens sip afficior interdum, ut Catonem» qqq me 
loqui existimem. 5^ Sed, ut tum ad seoem senex da sar 
nectute, sic hoc libro ad ^niicum amicissiwus de amickia 
scripsi. Tum est Catp ^ocuujya^qup ersit nemo fere aenior 
temporibus illis, nemo prudQntior: uunc lisdiua et sapiena 
(sic enim est habitus) et amii^tia» gloria excellens, de 
aroicitia loquitur. Tu velim ani««uqi a me parumper 
avertas, Laelium loqui ipaum pui(es. Ov^anniua et Q. 
Mucius ad socerum veniunt ppst nM>ctem AfHcani : ab hia 
sermo oritur; resipondet La^liu^, cujus totadisputatio est 
de amicitia, quam legpns tu te ipsum cognoscea. 

II. 6. Fani^ius. Sunt ista, La^U ! nec enim melior vir 
fuit Africano quisquam, nec claripr. Sed existimai;e debes, 
omnium oculos nunc inte e9se conjectos; unum tasapien- 
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tenn et Appell«^nl el existiiaant. Tribuebalar boo modo 
M. Catoni : scii^u^ h* Atiiium apud patrea nottroa appel- 
latum esse sapientem ; sed uterque alio quodam modo : 
AtiHua, quia prudena esae in jure ciyili putabatiir; Cato» 
qui^ o(iultarum rei^uin ^aum habebat (multa ejua et in 
senatu, et in foro yel proyiaa prudenter, Tel acta constan- 
ter, vel responsa acute ferebant^r) ; propterea quasi cog- 
nomen jata bsibebat in senectute sapientis. Te autem 
alio quodam modo, non solum natura et mcwibaa, verum 
etiam studio et doctrina esse sapientem; nec sicut vulgus» 
sed ut eruditi solent appellare sapientem« qualem in reli- 
qua Graecia neminem ; 7. (nam, qui septem appellaBtur, 
eos, qui ista subtilius quaerunt, in numero saptenuum noQ 
habent) : Athenis unam accepimu^, et eum quidem etiam 
ApoUiniA oraculo sapientisaimum judicatum ;--**h!anc essa 
ia te sapientiam existimant, ut onmia tua in te poaita ducas« 
humanosque casus virti^Ue inferiores putes. Itaque ex me 
quaerunt, credo item ex Scaeyolay quonam pacto mortem' 
A&icani feraa : eoque magi8« quod his proximis Nonis, 
cum in hortos D« Bruti auguria,^ commenta^di causa» ut 
aasolet, veniss.emus, tu non SLfft^iisti, qui diligentissime sem- 
per Ulum diem, et illud munus solitus esses obire. — / 

8. Sc j^voLA. Qua^runt quidem, C. La^H, multi, ut est a 
Fannio dictum : sed ego id lespondeo» quod animadvezti» 
te dolorem, quem acceperis cum summi viri, tum amicis- 
simi morte, ferre moderate : nec potuisse non commoveria 
nec fuisse id humanitatis tuae ; quod aotem his Nonis in 
no8tr6 coUegio non affuiases, va]etudinem causam, non 
moestitiam fuisse. 

L JBLius. Recte tu quidem, Scaevola» et vere : nec enim 
ab Lsto oiiicio, quod semper usuxpavi, cum valeremy abduci 
incommodo meo debui ; nec ullo casu arbitror hoc con- 
stanti homini posse contingere, ut ulla intermissio fiat 
officii. 9. Tu autem, Fanni, qui mihi tantum tribui dicis» 
quantum ego nec agnosco, nec postulo, &cia amice : sed. 
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ut mihi yiderisy Don recte judicas de Catone. Aut enim 
nezno, quod quidem magis credo, aut, si quisquam, ille 
sapiens fuit. Quomodo, ut alia omittam, mortem filii tulit ! 
Memineram Paulum, videram Gallum : sed hi in pueris ; 
Cato in perfecto et spectato viro. 10. Quamobrem cave 
Catoni anteponas, ne istum quidem ipsum, quem Apollo, 
ut ais, sapientissimum judicavit : hujus enim facta, illius 
dicta laudantur. De me autem, ut jam cum utroque lo- 
quar, sic habetote. 

III. Ego, si Scipionis desiderio me moveri negem, quam 
id recte faciam, viderint sapientes; sed certe mentiar. 
Moveor enim tali amico orbatus, qualis, ut arbitror, nemo 
unquamerit; ut confirmare possum, nemo certe fuit. Sed 
non egeo medicina ; me ipse consolor, et maxime illo so- 
latio, quod eo errore careo, quo amicorum decessu pleri- 
que angi solent. Nihil enim accidisse Scipioni puto; 
mihi accidit, si quid accidit : suis autem incommodis gra- 
viter angi non amicum, sed seipsum amantis est. 11. Cum 
illo vero quis neget actum esse praeclare 1 Nisi enim, 
quod ille minime putabat, immortalitatem optare vellet, 
quid non est adeptus, quod homini fas esset optare 1 qui 
summam spem civium, quam de eo jam puero habuerant, 
continuo adolescens incredibili virtute superavit ; qui con- 
Bulatum petiit nunquam, factus est consulbis; primum 
ante tempus ; iterum sibi suo tempore, reipublicas paene 
sero ; qui, duabus urbibus eversis, inimicissimis huic im- 
perio, non modo prsesentia, verum etiam futura bella de- 
ievit Quid dicam de moribus facillimis 1 de pietate in 
matrem ? liberalitate in sorores ] bonitate in suos 1 justitia 
in omnes ? Nota sunt vobis. Quam autem civitati carus 
fuerit, moerore funeris indicatum est. Quid igitur hunc 
paucorum annorum accessio juvare potuisset? senectus 
enim, quamvis non sit gravis, ut memini Catonem anno 
ante, quam mortuus est, mecum et cum Scipione disse- 
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rere, tamen aufert eam viriditatem, in qua etiam tunc erat 
Scipio. 12. Quamobrem vita quidem talis fuit, vel for- 
tuna, vel gloria, ut nibil posset accedere: moriendi autem 
sensum celeiitas abstulit; quo de genere mortis diiHcile 
dictu est ; quid homines suspicentur, videtis. Hoc tamen 
vere licet dicere, P. Scipioni, ex multis diebus, quos in vita 
celeberrimos laetissimosque viderit, illum diem clarissimum 
fuissey cum, senatu dimisso, domum reductus ad vesperum 
est a patribus conscriptis, populo Romano, sociis et Latinis, 
pridie quam excessit e vita: ut ex tam alto dignitatis 
gradu ad superos videatur deos potms, quam ad inferos 
pervenisse. — ^ X^ 

IV. 13. Neque enim assentior iis, qui haec nuper dis- 
serere coeperunt, cum corporibus simul animos interire, 
atque omnia morte deleri. Plus apud me antiquorum 
auctoritas valet, vel nostrorum majorum, qui mortuis tam 
religiosa jura tribuerunt ; quod non fecissent profecto, si . 
nihil ad eos pertinere arbitrarentur : vel eorum, qui in hac 
terra fuerunt, Magnamque Grraeciam, quas nunc quidem 
deleta est, tunc florebat, institutis et prseceptis suis erudie- 
runt: vel ejus, qui Apollinis oraculo sapientissimus est 
judicatus ; qui non tum hoc tum illud, ut in plerisque, sed 
idem semper, animos hominum esse divinos, iisque, cum 
e corpore excessissent, reditum in ccelum patere, optirao- 
que et justissimo cuique expeditissimum. 14. Quod item 
Scipioni videbatur, qui quidem quasi praesagiret, perpaucis 
ante mortem diebus, cum et Philus et Manilius adessent, 
et alii plures, tuque etiam, Scaevola, mecum venisses, tri- 
duum disseruit de republica : cujus disputationis fuit ex- 
tremum fere de immortalitate animorum, quae se in quiete 
per visum ex A&icano audisse dicebat. Id si ita est, ut 
optimi cujusque animus in morte facillime evolet, tara- 
quam e custodia vinclisque corpoiis; cui censemus cursum 
ad deos faciliorem fuisse, quam ScipioniT quocirca, moerere 
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hoc ejua eventu, yeiwoir, m iiiTi4i Qa«gift qwn wiici ^ife* 
Sio autem illa veriora, ut id«m ialeritiis ait ajBimo^m e^ 
corporum, nec uUua seB8U8> n^aneat ; ut nibil boni est iix 
morte, sic certe nilul maK. - Sensu em^ amisso,, fili idem» 
quasi natus vpn esset oauijiao ; q^em tamea. ease natum 
et nos gau^emus, et h^ oivitas, cUxh> erit, Ijsetabiitur. 15* 
Quamobrem cum illo qui4em» Uit supra dii(i, actum optime 
est : mecum incommodius, quem fuerat a^quius» ut priu9 
introieram, sic prius exire de vita. Se4 tamen recordar 
tione nostr^ a9iicitig& sic fruoi:, ut beate vixisae videar» 
quia cum Scipione vixerim^ quocuQi vahii conjuiicta oura 
de re publica, et de privata fuit ; quocum et ^omus» et 
militia communis, et id, in quo est omnis vis amicitiae, 
voluntatum, studiorum, sententiarum summa consensio. 
Itaque noiji tam ista m^ sapientise, quiaiB modo FaBniuf 
cooimemoravit, fama deleotat, lalsa prassertim». qujani quo4 
amicitia^^ nostnpamemoriaiii^ spero sempitema^lbre; idqiii^ 
mihi eo magis est cordi, qupd ex omnibus secuUs vis^- triat 
aut quattuor nominantur paria amicorum : quo ixi genere 
sperare videor Scipionis et Lselii amicitiam notun poste-» 
ritati fore. 

16. FANNwa. Istud quidem» La^li^ ita aecesse est ! $edt 
quoniam amiciti8& mentionem fe^^sti, et sumua otiosij, pc)?- 
gratum mihi feceris (spero item Scssvolse), si, quemadBap- 
dum soles de ceteris rebus, cijim ex te qua^ruatur,. siq de 
amicitia disputaris,, quid sen|;ia% qualem existimea, quea 
praecepta des. 

SciBvoLA. Mihi vero perg^atum erit: atque, id: ips^Oi 
cum tecum agere conarer, Fannius antevertit : quajQi^oWeni 
utrique nostruin gratum admodum feceris. *- ^ 

y. 17. LjSLitrs. Ego vero non gravarer, si mihi ipse 
confiderem : nam et praeclara res est, et sumus, ut dixit 
Fannius, otiosi. Sed qu.is ego sum % aut quae ii^ me est 
facultas 1 Doctorum est ista coosuetudo, eaque GraocoifUQH 
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ut iis ponatiir, de qifo disputept qui^mvis subito. Magnum 
opus est, egetque exercitatioue nou parya. Quamobrem 
quae 4^putari de amipitia possunt, ab eis censeo petatis, 
qui iata prpfiteptur; ego vp^ bortari taotum possum, ut 
amicitiam omnibus rebus humanis janteponatis ; nibil est 
enim tam naturse aptum, tam conveniens ad res vel se- 
cunda^» y^l adversfis. 18. Sed ^oc primum senfio, nisi 
i^ bonia amicitis^m ease non posse : neque id ad vivum 
reseco, ut illi, qui }i9ec subtilius disserunt, fortasse vere, 
sed ad commui^em utilitatem parum : pegant enim, quera- 
quam virum bonum esse, nisi sapientem. &it ita sane ; 
sed eapa sapieptiam interpretantur, quam adliu^ mortalis 
oemo est cpnsecuti^s: nos autem ea, quaa sunt in usu, 
yitaque comniuni, nop ea, quse finguntur aut optantur, 
spectare debemus. Nunquam ego dicam, C. Fabricium, 
M\Curium,T.Coruncanium,quos sapientes nostri m^^ores 
judicabant, ad istorum norinam fuisse sapientes. Quare 
sibi habeant sapientise nomen et invidiosum e( obscurum ; 
concedant, ut hi boni viri fuerint. Ne id quidem f^qient : 
negabunt id nisi sapienti posse concedi. 19. Ag^mua 
igitur pingui Minerva, ut aiunt. Q,ui i|;a se gerunt, ita 
vivunt, ut eorum probetur fides, integritas, sequitaa, libe- 
ralitas ; nec sit in eis ulla cupiditas vel libido vel audacia, 
fiintque magna constaptii^, ut ii fuerunt, naodo quos nomi- 
navi ; bos viros bopos, u,t habiti sunt, sic etiam appellandos 
putemus ; quia aequ^^nt^r, qqantum tiomines possunt, na- 
turam, Qptiiiiain bene vivendi ducem. Sic enim mihi 
perspicere videor, ita natos esse nos, ut ipter omnes esset 
socif |as quae4^iu : msyor autem, ut quisque proxime acce- 
dereit. Itaque oives potiprefl quam peregrini ; propinqui 
quam alieni : cum his epiin amicitiam natura ipsa peperit; 
sed ea non satis habet firmitatis;. Namque hoc praestat 
amicitia propinquitati, quod ex prppiitquiitate b^neyolenr 
tia to^i poteat,''^!^ ^mbiti^ pon pot^: subUta ^n\v^ beh 
n^voleati^it aini.cii^ise nomen to^itur, propinquitsi.tii m^net. 
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20. Quanta autem vis araicitiaB sit, ex hoc intelligi maxime 
potest, quod ex infipita societate generis humani, quam 
conciliavit ipsa natura, ita contracta res est, et adducta in 
angustum, ut omnis caritas aut inter duo, aut inter paucos 
jungeretur. 

VI. Est autem amicitia nihil aliud, nisi omnium divina- 
rum humanarumque rerum cum benevolentia et caritate 
summa consensio: qua quidem haud scio, an, excepta 
sapientia, quidquam melius homini sit a diis immortalibus 
datum. Divitias alii prssponunt, bonam alii valetudinem, 
alii potentiam, alii honores, multi etiam voluptates. Be- 
luarum hoc quidem extremum est : illa autem superiora 
caduca et incerta, posita non tam in consiliis nostris, quam 
in fortunse temeritate. Qui autem in virtute summum 
bonum ponunt, prseclare illi quidem : sed haec ipsa virtus 
amicitiam et gignit, et continet : nec sine virtute amicitia 
esse uUo pacto potest. 21. Jam virtutem ex consuetudine 
vitae sermonisque nostri interpretemur, nec eam, ut quidam 
docti, verborum magnificentia metiamur, virosque bonos 
eos, qui habentur, numeremus, Paulos, Catones, Gallos, 
Scipiones, Philos. His communis vita contenta est : eos 
autem omittamus, qui omnino nusquam reperiuntur. 22. 
Tales igitur inter viros amicitia tantas opportunitates ha- 
bet, quantEis vix queo dicere. Principio, qui potest esse 
vita vitalis, ut ait Ennius, quae non amici mutua benevo- 
lentia conquiescat 1 Quid dulcius, quam habere, quicum 
omnia audeas sic loqui, ut tecuml Quis esset tantus 
fructus in prosperis rebus, nisi haberes, qui illis seque ac 
tu ipse gauderet? Adversas vero ferre difficile esset sine 
eo, qui illas gravius etiam, quam tu, ferret. Denique 
ceterae res, quae expetuntur, opportunae sunt singulae rebus 
fere singulis : divitile, ut utare ; opes, ut colare ; honores, 
ut laudere; voluptates, ut gaudeas; valetudo, ut dolore 
careas, et muneribus fungare corporis. Amicitia res plu- 
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rimas continet : quoquo te verteris, prsesto est ; nullo loco 
excluditur ; nunquam intempestiva, nunquam molesta est, 
itaque non aqua, non igni, ut aiunt, pluribus locis utimur, 
qaam amicitia. Neque ego nunc de vulgari, aut de me- 
diocri (quee tamen ipsa et delectat, et prodest), sed de 
▼era et perfecta loquor, qualis eorum, qui pauci nomi- 
nantur, fuit. Nam et secundas res splendidiores facit ami- 
citia, et adversas partiens communicansque leviores. 

VII. 23. Cumque plurimas et maximas commoditates 

amicitia contineat, tum illa nimirum prsestat omuibus, quod 

bonam spem praelucet in posterum, nec debilitari animos, 

aut cadere patitur. Verum etiam amicum qui intuetur, 

tamquam exemplar aliquod intuetur sui. Quocirca et 

absentes adsunt, et egentes abundant, et imbecilli valent, 

et, quod difficilius dictu est, mortui vivunt : tantus eos 

bonos, memoria, desiderium prosequitur amicorum. Ex 

quo illorum beata mors videtur, borum vita laudabilis. 

Quod si exemeris ex rerum natura benevolentiae conjunc- 

tionem, nec domus ulla, nec urbs stare poterit ; ne agri 

quidem cultus permanebit. Id si minus intelligitur ; quanta 

vis amicitiae concordiaeque sit, ex dissensionibus atque dis- 

cordiis percipi potest. Quae enim domus tam stabilis, 

quae tam firma civitas est, quae non odiis atque dissidtis 

funditus possit everti 1 ex quo, quantum boni sit in ami- 

citia, judicari potest. 24. Agrigentinum quidem, doctum 

quendam virum, carminibus Graecis vaticinatum ferunt: 

quae in rerum natura totoque mundo constarent, quaeque 

moverentur, ea contrabere amicitiam, dissipare discor- 

diam. Atque boc quidem omnes mortales et intelligunt, 

et re probant. Itaque, si quando aliquod ofHcium exstitit 

amici in periculis aut adeundis, aut communicandis, quis 

est, qui id non maximis efferat laudibus 1 Qui clamores 

tota cavea nuper in bospitis et amici rAei M. Facuvii nova 

&bula ! cum, ignorante rege, uter eorum esset Orestes, 
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Pylades OraBtem «e esse dioeret, ut pro \\\o necaretur s 
Orestes autein, ita ut er^t, Orestem se ease perseveraret, 
Stantes plaudebant in re ficta : quid arbitramur in ver«k 
fuisse facturoa 1 Facile indicabat ipsi^ natura vim suam» 
cum homines, quod facere ipsi non possent, id recte fieri 
in altero judicarent. Hactenus mihi vi^eor. de aipicitia 
quid sentirem, potuisse dicere : si qua prseterea suiit (credo 
autem ease multa), ab iis, 91 videbitur, qui i^ta dis(putant» 
quaeritote. 

25. Fannius. Nos autem a te potius : qu^mquam etiam 
ab istis saepe quaesivi et audivi, wji invitus equidem : sed 
aliud quoddam filum orationis tu». 

SciBvoLA. Tum magis id diceres, Fanni, si nuper ii| 
hortis Scipionis, cum est de Republica disputatum, affu- 
isses : qualis tum patronua justitias fuit contra accuratam 
orationem Phili ! 

Fannius. Facile id quidem fuit justitiam justissimo viro 
defendere. 

Scii;voLA. Quid ainicitiaml nonne facile ei»qui ob eam 
pumma fide, constantia, justitiaque servat^im» m^Kimam 
gloriam ceperit 1 — .' 

VIII. 26. LiELiufl. Vimhocquidemest afferre! Quid 
enim refert. qua me ratione cogatis ? Cogitia certe. Stu« 
diis enim generorum, prsesertim in re bona, cum difficile 
est, tutD, ne sequum quidem, obsistere. Saepissime igitur 
mihi, de amicitia oogitanti, maxime illud conaiderandum 
videri solet, utrum propter imbecillitatem atque inopiam 
desiderata sit amicitia; ut in dandis recipiendisque meritis, 
quod quisque minus per se ipse posset, id acciperet ab 
alio, vicissimque redderet ; an esset hoc quidem proprium 
amicitise, sed antiquior, et pulchrior, et magis a natura 
ipsa profecta alia oausa? Amor enim, ex quo amicitia 
nominata, princepa est ad benevolentiam conjungendam. 
Nam utilital^ quidem etiam ab iia percipiuntur sa^pe^ qui 
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simulatione amicitiae cdluntur et obsetvaiitur temporil 
caufla : in amicitia autem uihil fictum, nihil simulatum ; et, 
quidquid eat, id et verum et voluntarium. 27. Quapipptet 
a iiatura mihi videtur potius, quam ab indigeiitia, orta 
amicitia, et applicatiotie magis animi cum quodam sensu 
amandi, qiiam eogitatioiie, qnantum illa res utilitatis esset 
habituta. Quod quidem quale sit, etiam in bestiis quibus- 
dam atiimadvetli potest, quee ex se natos ita amant ad 
quoddam tempus, et ab eis ita aibantur, ut faeile earuih 
sensus appareat. Quod ifi homine multo est evidentiud. 
Primum ex ea caritate, quae est inter natos et parentes, 
quSB dirimi, nisi detestftbili seelere, non potest: deinde, 
cum eimilis sensus exstitit amoris, 6i aliquem nacti sumus, 
cujus cum moribus et ilatura congruamus, quod in eo 
quasi lumen aliquod probitatis et virtutis perspicere Videa- 
mur. 28. Nihil est enim amabilius virtute ; nihil, quod 
magis alliciat homines ad diligendum : quippe cum propter 
virtutem et probitatem eos etiam, quos nutiquam vidiinus, 
quodam modo diligamud. Quis est, qui C. Fabricii, M'. 
Curii non cum caritate aliqua et benevolentia memoriam 
Usurpet, quos nunquam viderit 1 Quis autem est, qui 
Tarquinium Superbum, qui Sp. Cassium, Sp. Maeliura non 
oderitl Cum duobus ducibus de imperio in Italia decer- 
tatum est, Pyrrho et Hantiibale : ab altero, propter pro- 
bitatem ejus, non nimis alienos animos habemus ; alterum 
propter crudelitatem semper haec civitas oderit. 

IX. 29. Quod si taiita vis probitatis est, ut eam vel in 
eis, quos nunquam vidimus, vel, quod majus est, iii hoste 
etiam diligamus ; quid mirum, si animi hominum movean- 
tur, cum eorum, quibuscum usu donjuncti esse possunt, 
virtutem et bonitatem perspicere videantur? Quamquara 
confirmatur amor et beneficio accepto, et studio perspecto, 
et consuetudind adjuneta : quibus rebus ad illum primum 
motum animi et amoris adhibitis, admirabilis quaedam ex- 
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ardescit beneyolentiaB niagnitudo. Quam si qui putant ab 
imbecillitate proficisci, ut sit, per quem assequatur, quod 
quisque desideret ; humilem sane relinquunt, et minime 
generosum, ut ita dicam, ortum amicitiae, quam ex inopia 
atque indigentia natam volunt. Quod si ita esset; ut 
quisque minimum in se esse arbitraretur, ita ad amicitiam 
esset aptissimus: quod longe secus est. 30. Ut enim 
quisque sibi plurimum confidit, et ut quisque roaxime 
virtute et sapientia sic munitus est,ut nullo egeat, suaque 
omniain seipso posita judicet; itain amicitiis expetendis 
colendisque maxime excellit. Quid eniml Africanus 
indigens mei 1 Minime hercle ! .ac ne ego quidem illius : 
sed ego admiratione quadam virtutis ejus, ille vicissim 
opinione fortasse nonnulla, quam de meis moribus babe- 
bat, me dilexit ; auxit benevolentiam consuetudo. Sed 
quamquam utilitates multae et magnae consecutae sunt, non 
sunt tamen ab earum spe causae diligendi profectse. 31. 
Ut enim benefici liberalesque sumus, non ut exigamus 
gratiam (neque enim beneficium fcBneramur ; sed natura 
propensi ad liberalitatem sumus) ; sic amicitiam, non spe 
mercedis adducti, sed quod omnis ejus fructus in ipso 
amore inest, expetendam putamus. 32. At ii, qui pecu- 
dum ritu ad voluptatem omnia referunt, longe dissen- 
tiunt; nec mirum : nihil enim altum, nihil magnificum ac 
divinum suspicere possunt, qui suas omnes cogitationes 
abjecerunt in rem tam humilem, tamque contemtam. 
Quamobrem hos quidem ab hoc sermone removeamus: 
ipsi autem intelligamus, natura gigni sensum diligendi, 
et benevolentiae caritatem, facta significatione probitatis : 
quam qui appetiverunt, applicant sese et propius admo- 
vent, ut et usu ejus, quem diligere cceperunt, fruantur et 
moribus, sintque pares in amore et aequales, propensio- 
resque ad bene merend um, quam ad reposcendum. Atque 
haec inter eos fit honesta certatio. Sic et utilitates ex 
amicitia maxime capientur; et erit ejus ortus a natura, 
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qnam ab imbecillitate, et gravior et verior. Nam, si 
utilitas amicitias coDglutinaret» eadem commutata dissol- 
veret ; eed, quia natura mutari non potest, idcirco veraa 
amicitiae sempitemae sunt. Ortum quidem amicitiae vide- 
tis, nisi quid ad haec forte vultis. 

Fannius. Tu vero perge, Laeli! pro hoc enim, qui 
minor est natu, meo jure respondeo. ^ 

33. ScjsvoLA. Recte tu quidem : quamobrem audiamus. <y 

X. L ALius. Audite ergo, optimi viri, ea quss saepissime 
inter me et Scipionem de amicitia disserebantur : quam- 
quam ille quidem nihil difficilius esse dicebat, quam ami- 
citiam usque ad extremum vitae permanere. Nam vel, 
ut non idem expediret, incidere saepe ; vel, ut de repub- 
lica non idem sentiretur : mutari etiam mores hominum 
saepe dicebat, alias adversis rebus, alias aetate ingrave- 
scente. Atque earum rerum exemplum ex similitudine 
capiebat ineuntis aetatis, quod summi puerorum amores 
saepe una cum praetexta ponerentur. 34. Sin autem ad 
adolescentiam perduxissent, dirimi tamen interdum con- 
tentione, vel uxoriae conditionis, vel commodi alicujus, 
quod idem adipisci uterque non posset. Quod si qui 
longius in amicitia provecti essent, tamen saepe labefactari, 
si in honoris contentionem incidissent : pestem enim ma- 
jorem esse nuUam in amicitiis, quara in plerisque pecuniae 
cupiditatem ; in optimis quibusque honoris certamen et 
gloriae ; ex quo inimicitias maximas saepe inter amicissi- 
mos exstitisse. 35. Magna etiam dissidia et plerumque 
justa nasci, cum aliquid ab amicis, quod rectum non esset, 
postularetur ; ut aut libidinis ministri, aut adjutores^ssent 
ad injuriam. Quod qui recusarent, quamvis honeste id 
facerent, jus tamen amicitiae deserere arguerentur ab iis, 
quibus obsequi nollent; illps autem, qui quidvis ab amico 
auderent postulare, postulatione ipsa profiteri, omnia se 
amici causa esse facturos. Eorum querela inveteratas 
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non modo familiaritates extingai solere, sed etiam odia 
gigni sempitema. Haec ita multa, quasi feta, impendere 
amicitiis, ut omnia subterfugere non modo sapientiae, sed 
etiam felicitatis diceret sibi Tideri. 

XI. 36. Qualnobrem id primum videamus, si placet, 
quatenus amor in amicitia progredi debeat. Num, si 
Coriolanus habuit amicos, ferre contra patriam arma illi 
cum -Coriolano debuerunt 1 num Viscellinum amici reg- 
num appetentein, num Sp. Maelium debuerunt juvard ] 
37. Tib. quidem Gracchuin rempublicam vexantem a Q. 
l^uberotie sequalibusque amicis derelictum videbamus. At 
C. Blossius Cumanus, hospes familiae vestrae, Scaevola, cum 
ad me, qui aderam Lsenati et Rupilio consulibus in con- 
silio,deprecatum venisset, hanc,ut sibi ignoscerem, causam 
afferebat, quod tanti Tib. Gracchum fecisset, ut, quidquid 
ille vellet, sibi faciendum putaret. Tum ego, Etiamne, 
inquam, si te iti Capitolium feces ferre vellet? Nunquamj 
inquit, mluuset id quidem, Sed, si voluisset ? Paruissem. 
Videtis, quam nefaria vox. Et hercle ita fecit, vel plus 
dtiam, quam dixit ; non enim paruit ille Tib. Gracchi 
temeritati, sed praefuit ; liec se comitem illius furoris, sed 
ducem praebuit. Itaque hac amentia, quaestion^ nova 
perterritus, in Asiam profugit, ad hostes se contulit, poenas 
reipublicae graves justasqne persolvit. NuUa est igitur 
excusatio peccati, si amici causa peccaVeris : hara, cum 
conciliatrix amicitiae virtutis opinio faerit, difficile est ami- 
citiam mahere, si a virtute defeceris. 38. Quod si rectum 
statuerimus, vel concedere amicis, quidqiiid velint, vel im- 
petrar^ ab eis, quidquid velimus; perfecta quidem sapien- 
tia simus, si nihil habeat res vitii : sed loquimur de iis 
amicis, qui ante oculos sunt, quos vidimus, aut de quibus 
memoriam accepimus, quos novit vita communis. Ex hoc 
numero nobis exempla sumehda sunt, et eorum quidem 
maxime, qui ad sapientiam proxime accedunt. 39. Vide- 
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mus Papain iBmilium O. Luscino familiarem fuisse (tic a 
patribus accepimus), bis una consules, collegas in censura ; 
tum et cum iis et inter se conjunctissimos fiiisse M'. Cu- 
rium, et Ti. Coruncanium, memorise proditum est. Igitur 
ne suspicari quidem possumus, quemquam horum ab amico 
quidpiam contendisse, quod contra fidem, contra jusjuran* 
dum, contra rempublicam esset. Nam hoc quidem in 
talibus viris quid attinet dicere, si contendisset, impetra- 
turum non fuisse; cum illi sanctissimi viri fuerint; aeque 
autem nefas sit, tale aliquid et facere rogatum et rogare 1 
At vero Tib. Gracchum sequebantur C. Carbo, C. Cato, et •• 
minime tunc quidem Caius frater, nunc idem acerrimus. ^ 

XII. 40. Hasc igitur lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque 
rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Turpis enim 
excusatio est, et minirae accipienda, cum in ceteris pec- 
catis, tum si quis contra rempublicam se amici causa 
fecisse fateatur. Etenim eo loco, Fanni et Scasvola, locati 
sumus, ut nos longe prospicere oporteat futuros casus 
reipublicse. Defiexit jam aliquantulum de spatio curri- 
culoque consuetudo majorum. 41. Tib. Gracchus regnum 
occupare conatus est, vel regnavit is quidem paucos menses. 
Num quid simile populus Roraanus audierat, aut viderat? 
Hunc etiam post mortem secuti amici et propinqui quid 
in P. Scipionem efiecerint, sine lacrimis non queo dicere. 
Nam Carbonem, quoquo modo potuimus, propter recen- 
tem poenam Tib. Gracchi, sustinuiraus. De C. Gracchi 
autem tribunatu quid exspectem, non libet augurari : ser- 
pit enim deinde res, quae proclivius ad pemiciem, cum 
semel coepit, labitur. Videtis in tabella jam ante quanta 
facta sit labes, primo Gabinia lege, biennio autem post 
Cassia. Videre jam videor populum, a senatu disjunctum, 
multitudinisque arbitrio res maximas agi. Plures enim 
discent, quemadmodum haec fiant, quam quemadmodum 
hifl resistatur. 42. Quorsum hsec f quia sine sociis nemo 

C 
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quidquam ta}e conatur. Precipiendum est igitur bonis, 
ut, si in ejusmodi amicitiaa ignari casu aliquo inciderint, 
ne existiment, ita se alligatos, ut ab amicis in republica 
peccantibus non discedanL Improbis autem poena statu- 
enda eat; nec vero minor iis, qui secuti erunt alterum, 
quam iis, qui ipsi fuerint impietatis duces. Quis clarior 
in Graecia Themistocle ? quis potentior 1 qui, cum impe- 
rator bello Persico servitute Grasciam liberasset, propter- 
que invidiam in exsilium isset, ingratas patriae injuriam 
non tulit, quam ferre debuit: fecit idem, quod viginti 
annis ante apud nos fecerat Coriolanus. His adjutor 
contra patriam inventus est nemo: itaque mortem sibi 
uterque conscivit. 43. Quare talis improborum consensio 
non modo excusatione amicitiss tegenda non est, sed potius 
omni supplicio vindicanda; ut ne quis sibi concessum 
putet amicum, vel bellum patriae inferentem, sequi. Quod 
quidem, ut res ccepit ire, haud scio, an aliquando futurum 
sit: mihi autem non rainori curas est, qualis respublica 
post mortem meam futura sit, quam qualis hodie sit. 

XIII. 44. Haec igitur prima lex amicitiae sanciatur, ut 
ab amicis honesta petamus, amicorum causa honesta facia- 
mus: ne exspectemus quidem, dum rogemur; studium 
semper adsit, cunctatio absit; consilium vero dare.gau- 
deamus libere. Plurimum in amicitia amicorum bene 
suadentium valeat auctoritas, eaque et adhibeatur ad mo- 
nendum non modo aperte, sed etiam acriter, si res postu- 
labit; et adhibitae pareatur. 45. Nam quibusdam, quos 
audio sapientes habitos in Greecia, placuisse opinor mira- 
bilia quaedam (sed nihil est, quod illi non persequantur 
suis argutiis) : partim fugiendas esse nimias amicitias, ne 
necesse sit unum soUicitum esse pro pluribus; satis su- 
perque esse suarum cuique rerum ; alienis nimis implicari 
molestum esse : commodissimum esse, quam laxissimas 
habenas habere amicitiae^ quas vel adducas, cum velis, vel 
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rBmittas; caput enim esse ad beate yivendam securitatem, 
qiia frui non possit animus, si tamquam parturiat unus pro 
pluribus. 46. Alios autem dicere aiunt multo etiam inhu« 
manius (quem locum breviter perstrinxi pauUo ante), 
prsssidii adjumentique causa, non beneTolentiae neque 
earitatis amicitias esse expetendas. Itaque, ut quisque 
minimum firmitatis habeat, minimumque virium, ita ami- 
citias appetere maxime : ex eo fieri, ut mulierculas magis 
amicitiarum praesidia quserant, quam viri, et inopes quam 
opulentiy et calamitosi quam ii, qui putantur beati.7. 47. O 
pra&clai*am sapientiam ! Solem enim e mundo tollere 
videntur, qui amicitiam e vita tollunt : qua nihil a diis im- 
mortalibua melius habemus, nihil jucundius. Quse est 
enim ista securitas? specie quidem blanda, sed reapse 
multis locis repudianda. Neque enim est consentaneum 
ullam honestam rem actionemve, ne sollicitus sis, aut non 
suscipere, aut susceptam deponere. Quod si curam fugi- 
mus, virtus fugienda est, quae necesse est cum aliqua cura 
res sibi cpntrarias aspernetur atque oderit; ut bonitas 
malitiam, temperantia libidinem, ignaviam fortitudo. Ita- 
que videas rebus injustis justos maxime dolere, imbellibus 
fortes, flagitiosis modestos. Ergo hoc proprium est anirai 
bene constituti, et laetari bonis rebus, et dolere contrariis. 
48. Quamobrem si cadit in sapientem animi dolor (qui 
profecto cadit, nisi ex ejus animo extirpatam humanitatem 
arbitramur), quse causa est, cur amicitiam funditus tolla- 
mus e vita, ne aliquas propter eam suscipiamus molestias 1 
Quid enim interest, motu animi sublato, non dico inter 
hominem et pecudem, sed inter hominem et saxum,.aut 
truncum, aut quidvis generis ejusdeml Neque enim'sunt 
isti audiendi, qui virtutem duram, et quasi ferream esse 
quandam volunt ; quae quidem est, cum multis in rebus, 
tum in amicitia, tenera atque traetabilis : ut et bonis amiei 
quasi difiundantur, efc incommodis epntrahantur. Quam* 
obrem angor iste, qui pro amico saepe capiendus est, non 
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tantum valet, ut tollat e vita amicitiam ; uon plus, quam 
ut virtutes, quia nonnullas curas et molestias afferunt, 
repudientur. 

XIV. Cum autem contrahat amicitiam, ut supra dixi, si 
qua significatio virtutis eluceat, ad quam se similis animus 
applicet et adjungat, id cum contingit, amor exoriatur 
necesse est. 49. Quid enim tam absurdum, quam delec- 
tari multis inanibus rebus, ut honore, ut gloria, ut sedificioy 
ut vestitu cultuque corporis ; animo autem virtute praedito, ^ 
eo, qui vel amare, vel, ut ita dicam, redamare possit, non 
admodum delectari ? Nihi] est enim remuneratione bene» 
volentiae, nihil vicissitudine studiorum officiorumque ju* 
cundius. 50. Quod si etiam illud addimus, quod recte 
addi potest, nihil esse, quod ad se rem ullam tam alliciat, 
et tam attrahat, quam ad amicitiam similitudo : concedetur 
profecto verum esse, ut bonos boni diligant, adsciscantque 
sibi quasi propinquitate conjunctos atque natura. Nihil 
est enim appetentius similium sui, nihil rapacius, quam 
natura. Quamobrem hoc quidem, Fanni et Scaevola, con- 
stat, ut opinor, bonis inter bonos quasi necessariam bene- 
volentiam; qui est amicitiae fons a natura constitutus. Sed 
eadem bonitas etiam ad multitudinem pertinet. Non est 
enim inhumana virtus, neque immunis, neque superba; 
quae etiam populos universos tueri, eisque optime con- 
sulere soleat : quod non faceret profecto, si a caiitate vulgi 
abhorreret. 61. Atque etiam mihi quidem videntur, qui 
utilitatis causa fingunt amicitias, amabilissimum nodum 
amicitise toUere. Non enim tam utilitas parta per ami — 
cum, quam amici amor ipse delectat : tumque illud fit, 
quod ab amico est profectum, jucundum, si cum studio 
est profectum ; tantumque abest, ut amicitiae propter indi- 
gentiam colantur, ut ii, qui opibus et copiis maximeque 
virtute prasditi, in qua plurimum est praesidii, minime 
alterius indigeant, liberalissimi sint et beneficentissimi. 
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Atque baud scioy an ne opos sit quidem, nihil unquam 
omniuo deesse amicis. Ubi eirim studia nostra Tiguissent, 
si nunquam consilio, nunquam opera nostra, nec domi uec 
miHtias Scipio eguisset? non igitur utilitatem amicitia, 
aed utilitas amicitiam consecuta est q 

XV. 52. Non ergo erunt homines deliciis diffluentes 
audiendi, si quando de amicitia, quam nec usu nec ratione 
habent cognitam, disputabunt. Nam quis est, pro deQm 
fidem atque hominum ! qui velit, ut neque diligat quem- 
quam, nec ipse ab ullo diligatur, circumfluere omnibus 
copiis, atque in omnium rerum abundantia Tivere 1 Haec 
est enim tyrannorum vita, in qua nimirum nulla fides, 
nulla caritas, nulla stabilis benevolentiae potest esse fidu- 
cia ; omnia semper suspecta atque sollicita ; nullus locus 
amicitiae. 53. Quis enim aut eum diligat, quem metuat ; 
aut eum, a quo se metui putet ? Coluntur tamen simula- 
tione duntaxat ad tempus. Quod si forte, ut fit plerumque, 
ceciderint; tum intelligitur, quam fuerint inopes amico- 
rum. Quod Tarquinium dixisse ferunt, tum exsulantem 
se intellexisse, quos fidos amicos habuisset, quos infidos, 
cum jam neutris gratiam referre posset. 54. Quamquam 
miror, illa superbia et importunitate, si quemquam habere 
potuit. Atque, ut hujus, quem dixi, mores veros amicos 
parare non potuerunt, sic multorum opes prsBpotentium 
excludunt amicitias fideles. Non enim solum ipsa Fortuna 
cseca est, sed eos etiam plerumque e$icit caecos, quos 
complexa est. Itaque eiferuntur fere fastidio et contu- 
macia: neque quidquam insipiente foitunato intolerabilius 
fieri potest. Atque hoc quidem videre licet, eos, qui antea 
commbdis fuerunt moribus, imperio, potestate, prosperis 
rebus immutari, sperni ab iis veteres amicitias, indulgeri 
novis. 55. Quid autem stultius, quam, cum plurimum 
copiis, facultatibus, opibus possint, cetera parare, quae 
parantur pecunia, equos, famulos, vestem egregiam, vasa 
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pretiosa ; amicos non parare, optimam et pulcherrimam 
▼itse, ut ita dicam, supellectilem 1 Etenim cetera cum 
parant, cui parent, nesciunt, nec cujus causa laborent ; 
ejus est enim istorum quidque, qui vincit viribus : amici- 
tiarum sua cuique permanet stabilis et certa possessio ; 
ut, etiam si illa maneant, quae sunt quasi dona fortunae, 
tamen vita inculta et deserta ab amicis non possit esse 
jucunda. Sed faaec hactenus. 

XVI. 56. Constituendi sunt autem, qui sint in amicitia 
fines, et quasi termini diligendi; de quibus tres video 
sententias ferri, quarum nullam probo : unam, ut eodera 
modo erga amicos afiecti simus, quo erga nosmetipeos ; 
alteram, ut nostra in amicos benevolentia illorum erga 
nos benevolentise pariter aequaliterque respondeat; ter* 
tiam, ut, quanti quisque se ipse i&cit, tanti fiat ab amicis. 
57. Harum trium sententiarum nuUi prorsus assention 
Nec enim illa prima vera est, ut, quemadmodum in se 
quisque, sic in amicum sit animatus. Quam multa enim, 
quae nostra causa nunquam faceremns, facimus causa 
amicorum ! precari ab indigno, supplicare : tum acerbius 
in aliquem invehi, insectarique vehementius ; quae in nos* 
tris rebus non satis honeste, in amicorum fiunt honestis- 
sime : multae quoque res sunt, in quibus de suis commodis 
viri boni multa detrahunt detrahique patiuntur, ut iis 
amici potius, quam ipsi, fruantur. 58. Altera sententia 
est, quae definit amicitiam paribus officiis ac voluntatibus. 
Hoc quidem est nimis exigue et exiliter ad calculos vocare 
amicitiam, ut par sit ratio acceptorum et datorum. Divi- 
tior mihi et affluentior videtur esse vera amicitia, nec ob- 
servare restricte, ne plus reddat, quam acceperit. Neque 
enim verendum est, ne quid excidat ; aut, ne quid in ter- 
ram defiuat ; aut, ne plus aequo in amicitiara congeratur. 
59. Tertius vero ille finis deterrimus, ut, quanti quisque 
Be ipse faciat, tanti fiat ab amicis. Saepe enim in quibus- 
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dam aut animus abjectior est, aut spes amplificandae fbr« 

tunae fractior. Non est igptur amici, taiem esse in eum, 

qualis ille in se est ; sed potius eniti et efficere, ut amici 

jacentem. animnm excitet, inducatque in spem cogitatio- 

nemque meliorem. y Alius igitur finis yerae amicitias con- 

stitueDdus est, si pnus, quid maxime reprebendere Scipio 

aolituB sity edixero. Negabat ullam vocem inimiciorem 

amicitise potuisse reperiri, quam ejus, qui dixisset, ita 

amare oportere, ut si aliquando esset osurus: nec vero se 

adduci posse, ut hoc, quemadmodum putaretur, a Biante 

esse dictum crederet, qui sapiens habitus esset unus e 

eeptem; irapuri cujusdam, aut ambitiosi, aut omnia ad 

suam potentiam revocantis esse sententiam. Quonam 

enim modo quisquam amicus esse poterit, cui se putabit 

inimicum esse posse 1 Quinetiam necesse erit cupere et 

opCare, ut quam saepissime peccet amicus, quo plures det 

sibi tamquam ansas ad reprehendendum : rursum autem 

recte feictis commodisque amicorura necesse erit angi, do- 

lere, invidere. 60. Quare hoc quidem praeceptum, cujus- 

cunque est, ad toHendam amicitiam valet. Illud potius 

prsecipiendum fuit, ut eam diligentiam adhiberemus in 

amicitiis comparandis, ut ne quando amare inciperemus 

eum, quem aliquando odisse possemus. Quinetiam si 

minus felices in deligendo fuissemus, ferendum id Scipio 

potius, quam inimicitiarum tempus cog^tandum, putabat. 

XVII. 61. His igitur finibus utendum arbitror, ut, cum 
emendati mores amicorura sint, tum sit inter eos omnium 
rerum, consiliorum, voluntatum, sine ulla exceptione, com- 
munitas : ut etiam, si qua fortuna acciderit, ut minus justae 
araicorum voluntates adjuvandae sint, in quibus eorum aut 
caput agatur aut faraa, declinandum sit de via ; modo ne 
sumraa turpitudo sequatur: est enim quatenus amicitias 
dari venia possit. Nec vero negligenda est fama ; nec 
inediocre telum ad res gerendas existimare oportet bene- 
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volentiam civium, quam blanditiis et assentando colligere 
turpe esL Viitus, quam sequitur caritas, minime repudi- 
anda est. 62. Sed aaepe (etenim redeo ad Scipionem, cujus 
omnis sermo erat de amic^tia) querebatur, quod omnibus 
in rebus bomines diligentiores essent ; capras et otos quot 
quisque baberet, dicere posse : amicos quot haberet, non 
posse dicere : et in illis quidem parandis adbibere curam, 
in amicis eligendis negligentes esse, nec habere quasi signa 
quaedam, et notas, quibus eos, qui ad amicitiam essent 
idonei, judicarent. Sunt igitur firmi, et stabiles, et con- 
stantes eligendi, cujus generis est magna penuria: et 
judicare difficile est sane nisi expertum ; experiendum est 
autem in ipsa amicitia : ita prsecurrit amicitia judicium, 
tollitque experiendi potestatem. 63. Est igitur pruden- 
tis, sustinere, ut currum, sic impetum benevo]entiae, quo 
utamur, quasi equis tentatis, sic amicitiis, aliqua parte 
periclitatis moribus amicorum. Quidam saepe in parva 
pecunia perspiciuntur, quam sint leves; quidam, quos 
parva movere non potuit, cognoscuntur in magna. Sin 
erunt aliqui reperti, qui pecuniam praeferre amicitiae sor- 
didum exstiment ; ubi eos inveniemus, qui honores, magis- 
tratus, imperia, potestates, opes amicitiae non anteponent, 
ut, cum ex altera parte proposita haec sint, ex altera jus 
amicitiae, non multo illa malint 1 Imbecilla enim natura 
est ad contemnendam potentiam : quam etiam si neglecta 
amicitia consecuti sunt, obscuratum iri arbitrantur, quia 
non sine magna causa sit neglecta amicitia. 64. Itaque 
verae amicitiae difficillime reperiuntur in iis, qui in hono- 
ribus reque publica versantur. Ubi enim istum invenias, 
qui honorem amici anteponat suo ? Quid ] haec ut omit- 
tam, quam graves, quam difficiles plerisque videntur cala- 
mitatum societates ! ad quas non est facile inventu qui 
descendat. Quamquam Ennius recte : 

Amicus certus in rt incerta cemitur : 
tamen haec duo levitatis et infirmitatiB plerosque con* 
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YiDcant, aut si in bonis rebus contemnunt, aut si in malis 
deserunt. / 

XVIII. Qui igitur utraque in re gravem, constantem, 
Btabilem se in amicitia prsestiterit, bunc ex maxime raro 
hominum genere judicare debemus, et pesne divino. 65. 
Firmamentum autem stabilitatis constantiaeque ejus, quam 
in amicitia quaerimus, fides est. Nibil enim stabile est, 
quod infidum. Simplicem prseterea, et communem, et 
consentientem, qui rebus eisdem movetur, eligi par est : 
quae omnia pertinent ad fidelitatem. Neque enim fidum 
potest esse multiplex ingenium, et tortuosum ; neque vero, 
qui non iisdem rebus movetur, naturaque consentit, aut 
fidus, aut stabilis potest esse. Addendum eodem est, ut 
ne criminibus aut inferendis delectetur, aut credat obla- 
tis : quae omnia pertinent ad eam, quam jamdudum tracto, 
constantiam. Ita fit verum illud, quod initio dixi, amici- 
tiam, nisi inter bonos, esse non posse. Est enim boni 
viri, quem eundem sapientem licet dicere, baec duo tenere 
in amicitia : primum, ne quid fictum sit, neve simulatum : 
aperte enim vel odisse, magis ingenui est, quam fronte 
occultare sententiam : deinde, non solum ab aliquo allatas 
criminationes repellere, sed ne ipsum quidem esse suspi« 
ciosum, semper aliquid exstimantem ab amico esse viola* 
tum. 66. Accedat huc suavitas quaedam oportet sermonum 
atque morum, haudquaquam mediocre condimentum ami* 
citiae. TristiUa autem, et in omni re severitas, habet illa 
quidem gravitatem ; sed amicitia remissior esse debet, et 
liberior, et dulcior, et ad omnem comitatem fi&cilitatemque 
proclivior. 

XIX. 67. Exsistit autem hoc loco quaedam quaestio sub- 
difficilis : num quando amici novi, digni amicitia, veteribus 
sint anteponendi, ut equis vetulis teneros anteponere sole- 

mus ] Indigna homine dubitatio ! N on enim amicitiarum 

C 2 
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debent esse, sicut aliarum rerum, satietates. Veterrima 
quaeque, ut ea vina, quae vetustat^m ferunt, esse debent 
suavissima: verumque illud est, quod dicitur, multos mo- 
dios salis simul edendos esse, ut amicitise munus expletum 
sit. 68. Novitates autem, si spem afferunt, ut, tamquam 
in herbis non fallacibus, fructus appareat, non sunt illae 
quidem repudiandae; vetustas tamen suo loco conser- 
vanda : maxima est enim vis vetustatis et consuetudinis. 
Quin ipso equo, cujus modo mentionem feci, si nulla res 
impediat, nemo est, qni non eo, quo consuevit, libentius 
utatur, quam intractato et novo : nec vero in hoc, quod est 
animal, sed in iis etiam, quae sunt inanima, consuetudo 
valet : cum locis etiam ipsis delectemur, montuosis etiam 
et silvestribus, in quibus diutius commorati sumus. 69. 
Sed maximum est in amicitia, superiorem parem esse in- 
feriori : saepe enim excellentiae qua^dam sunt, qualis erat 
Scipionis in nostro, ut ita dicam, grege. Nunquam se ille 
Philo, nunquam Rupilio, nunquam Mummio anteposuit, 
nunquam inferioris ordinis amicis. Q. vero Maximum 
fratrem, egregium virum omnino, sibi nequaquam parem, 
quod is anteibat aetate, tamquam superiorem colebat, su- 
osque omnes per se esse ampliores volebat. 70. Quod 
faciendum imitandumque est omnibus, ut, si quam pnestan- 
tiam virtutis, ingenii, fortuna} consecuti sunt, impeitiant 
ea suis, communicentque cum proximis ; ut, si parentibns 
nati sint humilibus, si propinquos habeant imbecilliores 
vel animo, vel fortuna, eorum augeant opes, eisque honori 
sint et dignitati: ut in fabulis, qui aliquamdiu propter 
ignoi*ationem stirpis et generis in famulatu fuerint, cum 
cogniti sunt, et aut deorura, aut regum filii inventi, retinent 
tamen caritatem in pastores, quos patres multos annos 
esse duxerunt. Quod multo profecto magis in veris patri- 
bus certisque faciendum. Fructus enim ingenii et virtutis, 
omnisque praestantiae, tum maximus capitur, cum in proxi- 
mum quemque confertur. 
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XX. 71. Ut igitur ii, qui sunt in amicitias conjunctio- 

nisque necessitudine superiores, exsequare se cum infe- 

rioribus debent : sic inferiores non dolere, se a suis aut 

ingenio, aut fortuna, aut dignitate superari. Quorum 

plerique aut queruntur semper aliquid, aut etiam expro- 

brant : eoque magis, si habere se putant, quod officiose, 

et amice, et cum labore aliquo suo factum queant dicerc. 

Odiosum sane genus hominum officia exprobrantium : quse 

meminisse debet is, in quem collata sunt, non commemo- 

rare, qui contulit. 72. Quamobrem ut ii, qui superiores 

Bunt, summittere se debent in amicitia ; sic quodam modo 

inferiores extollere. Sunt enim quidam, qui molestas 

amicitias faciunt, cum ipsi se contemni putant : quod non 

fere contingit, nisi iis, qui etiam contemnendos se arbi- 

trantur; qui hac opinione non modo verbis, sed etiam 

opere levandi sunt.//73. Tantum autem cuique tribuen- 

dum,primum, quantum ipse efficere possis; deinde etiam, 

quantum ille, quem diligas atque adjuves, sustinere. Non 

enim tu possis, quamvis licet excellas, omnes tuos ad 

honores amplissimos perducere : ut Scipio P. Rupilium. 

potuit consulem efficere ; fratrem ejus Lucium non potuit. 

Quod si etiam possis quidvis deferre ad alterum, videndum 

est tamen; quid ille possit sustinere. 74. Omnino araicitiae, 

corroboratis jam, confirmatisque et ingeniis, et setatibus, 

judicandas sunt: nec, si qui ineunte aetate venandi, aut 

pilae studiosi fuerint, eos habere necessarios, quos tum eo- 

dem studio praeditos dilexerunt. Isto enim modo nutrices 

et paedagogi jure vetustatis plurimum benevolentiae postu- 

labunt : qui negligendi quidem non sunt, sed alio quodam 

modo. Aliter amicitiae stabiles permanere non possunt. 

Dispares enim mores disparia studia sequuntur, quorum 

dissimilitudo dissociat amicitias: nec ob aliam causam 

ullam boni improbis, improbi bonis amici esse non possunt, 

nisi quod tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima potest esse, 

ittorum Btudiorumque distantia. 75. Recte etiam praecipi 
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potest in araicitiis, ne intemperata quaedam benevolentia 
(quod persaepe fit) impediat magnas utilitates amicorum. 
Nec enira, ut ad fabulas redeam, Trojam Neoptoleraus 
capere potuisset, si Lycomedem, apud quem erat educatus, 
multis cum lacrimis iter suum impedientem, audire volu- 
isset. Et saepe incidunt magnae res, ut discedendum sit 
ab amicis : quas qui impedire vult, quod desiderium non 
facile ferat, is et infirmus est moUisque natura, et ob eam 
ipsam causam in amicitia parum justus. 76. Atque in 
omni re considerandum est, et quid postules ab amico, et 
quid patiare a te impetrari. 

XXI. Est etiam quasi quaedam calamitas in amicitiis 
dimittendis nonnunquam necessaria : jam enim a sapien- 
tium femiliaritatibus ad vulgares amicitias oratio nostra 
delabitur. Erumpunt saepe vitia amicorum tum in ipsos 
amicos, tum in alienos, quorum tamen ad amicos redundet 
infamia. Tales igitur amicitiae sunt remissione usus elu- 
endae, et, ut Catonem dicere audivi, dissuendae magis, 
quam discindendae : nisi^quaedam admodum intolerabilis 
injuria exarserit, ut neque rectum, neque honestum sit, 
nec fieri possit, ut non statim alienatio disjunctioque faci-- 
enda sit. 77. Sin autem morum, aut studiorum commu- 
tatio quaedam, ut fieri solet, facta erit, aut in reipublicae 
partibus dissensib intercesserit (loquor enim jam, ut pauUo 
ante dixi, non de sapientium, aed de communibus amici- 
tiis), cavendum erit, ne non solum amicitiae depositae, sed 
inimicitiae etiam susceptae videantur. Nihil enim turpius, 
quam cum eo bellum gerere, quicum familiariter vixeris. 
Ab amicitia Q. Pompeii meo nomine se removerat, ut 
scitis, Scipio; propter dissensionem autem, quae erat in 
republica, alienatus est a coUeg anoffl o Metello : utrumque 
®git graviter, auctoritate et ofiensione animi non acerba. 
78. Quamobrem primum danda opera est, ne qua amico- 
rum dissidia fiant : sin tale aliquid evenerit, ut exstinctss 
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potius amicitiaey quam oppressas esse videantur. Caven» 

dum vero, ne etiam in graves inimicitias convertant se 

amicitise : ex quibus jurgia, maledicta, contumelias gig- 

nuntur. Quae tamen si tolerabiles erunt, ferendse sunt ; 

et faic honos veteri amicitiae tribuendus, ut is in culpa sit, 

qui faciat, non is, qui patiatur injuriam. Omnino omnium 

horum vitiorum atque incommodorum una cautio est, atque 

una provisio, ut ne nimis cito diligere incipiant, neve non 

dignos. 79. Digni autem sunt amicitia, quibos in ipsis 

inest causa, cur diligantur. Rarum genus! et quidem 

omnia praeclara rara, nec quidquam difficilius, quam re* 

perire, quod sit omni ex parte in suo genere perfectum. 

Sed plerique neque in rebus humanis quidquam bonum 

norunt, nisi quod iructuosum sit, et amicos, tamquam 

pecudes, eos potissimum diligunt, ex quibus sperant se 

maximum fructum esse capturos. 80. Ita pulcherrima 

illa et maxime naturali carent amicitia per se et propter 

se expetenda, nec ipsi sibi exemplo sunt, hec vis amicitias 

qualis et quanta sit. Ipse enim se quisque diligit, non ut 

aliquam a se ipse mercedem exigat caritatis suse, sed 

quod per se sibi quisque carus est. Quod nisi idem in 

amicitiam trausferatur, verus amicus nunquam reperietur: 

est enim is quidem tamquam alter idem. 81. Quod si 

hoc apparet in bestiis, volucribus, nantibus, agrestibus, 

cicuribus, feris, primum ut se ipsae diligant (id enim pari- 

ter cum omni animante nascitur) : deinde ut requirant 

atque appetant, ad quas se applicent ejusdem generis 

animantes ; idque faciunt cum desiderio, et cum quadam 

similitudine amoris faumani : quanto id magis in homine 

sit natura, qui et se ipse diligit, et alterum anquirit, cujus 

animum ita cum suo misceat, ut efficiat psene unum ex 

duobus ? ^ / ^ 

XXII. 82. Sed plerique perverse, ne dicam impudenter, 
amicum habere talem volunt, quales ipsi esse non possunt: 
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quteque ipsi non tribuunt amicis, haec ab eis desiderant. 
Par est autem, primum ipsum esse rirum bonum, tum 
alterum similem sui quaerere. In talibus ea, quam jam- 
dudum tractamus, stabilitas amicitiae confirmari potest, 
cum homines benevolentia conjuncti, primum cupiditatibus 
iis, quibus ceteri serviunt, imperabunt ; deinde sequitate 
justitiaque gaudebunt, omniaque alter pro altero suscipiet; 
neque quidquam unquam nisi honestum et rectum alter ab 
altero postulabit ; neque solum colent inter se, ac diligent, 
sed etiam verebuntur. Nam maximum omamentum ami- 
citiae tollit, qui ex ea tollit verecundiam. 83. Itaque in 
iis pemiciosus est error, qui existimant, libidinum pecca- 
torumque omnium patere in amicitia licentiam. Virtutum 
amicitia adjutrix a natura data est, non vitiorum comes ; 
ut, quoniam solitaria non posset virtus ad ea, quae summa 
sunt, pervenire, conjuncta et consociata cum altera per- 
veniret. Quae si quos inter societas aut est, aut fuit, aut 
futufa est, eomm est habendus ad summum naturae bonum 
optimus beatissimusque «omitatus. 84. Haec est, inquam, 
societas, in'qua omnia insunt, quae putant homines expe- 
tenda, honestas, gloria, tranquillitas animi, atque jucundi- 
tas : ut, et, cum haec adsint, beata vita sit, et sine his esse 
non possit. Quod cum optimum maximumque sit, si id 
volumus adipisci, virtuti opera danda est, siue qua nec 
amicitiam, neque ullam rem expetendam consequi possu- 
mus : ea vero neglecta, qui se amicos habere arbitrantur, 
tum se denique errasse sentiunt, cum eos gravis aliquis 
casus experiri cogit. 85. Quocirca (dicendura est enim 
saepius) cum judicaveris, diligere oportet ; non, cum di- 
lexeris, judicare. Sed cum multis in rebus negligentia 
plectimur, tum raaxime in amicis et deligendis et colen- 
dis: praeposteris enim utimur consiliis et acta agimus, 
quod vetamur veteri proverbio. Nam implicati ultro et 
citro, vel usu diuturno, vel etiam ofHciis, repente in medio 
cursu amicitias, exorta aliqua ofTensione dirumpimus. 
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XXni. 86. Quo etiam magis yituperanda est rei max- 
ime necessariae tanta incuria. Una est enim amicitia in 
rebus bumanis, de cujus utilitate omnes uno ore consen- 
tiunt: quamquam a multis ipsa virtus contemnitur, et 
venditatio quaedam atque ostentatio esse dicitur. Multi 
divitias despiciunt, quos parvo contentos tenuis victus 
cultusque delectat; bonores vero, quorum cupiditate qui- 
dam inflammantur, quam multi ita contemnunt, ut nibil 
inanius, nibil levius esse existiment! Itemque cetera, 
quae quibusdam admirabilia videntur, permulti sunt, qui 
pro nibilo putent. De amicitia omnes ad unum idem 
sentiunt, et ii, qui ad rempublicam se contulerunt ; et ii, 
qui rerum cognitione doctrinaque delectantur; et ii, qui 
suum negotium gerunt otiosi ; postremo ii, qui se totos 
tradiderunt voluptatibus, sine amicitia vitam esse nullam, 
si modo velint aliqua ex parte liberaliter vivere. 87. Ser- 
pit enim nescio quomodo per omnium vitam amicitia ; nec 
ullam aetatb degendae rationem patitur esse expertem sui. 
Quinetiam si quis ea asperitate est, et immanitate naturae, 
congressus ut bominum fugiat atque oderit, qualem fuisse 
Athenis Timonem nescio quem accepimus ; tamen is pati 
non possit, ut non anquirat aliquem, apud quem evomat 
virus acerbitatis suae. Atque boc maxime judicaretur, si 
quid tale posset contingere, ut aliquis nos deus ex bac 
kominum frequentia tolleret, et in solitudine uspiam col- 
locaret, atque ibi suppeditans omnium rerum, quas natura 
desiderat, abundantiam et copiam, bominis omnino adspi- 
ciendi potestatem eriperet. Quis tam esset ferreus, qui 
eam vitam ferre posset, cuique non auferret finictum vo- 
luptatum omnium solitudo? 88. Verum ergo illud est, 
quod a Tarentino Arcbyta, ut opinor, dici solitum, nostros 
senes commemorare audivi, ab aliis senibus auditum : 
*' Si quis in ccdum ascendisset, naturamque mundi, et pul- 
chritudinem siderum perspexiaset, insuavem illam admira^ 
tianem ei fore, quce jucwndissima fuisset, si aliquem, cui 
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narraret, hahuiisetJ' Sic natura Bolitarium nihil amaty 
semperque ad aliquod tamquam adminiculum annititur : 
quod in amiciasimo quoque dulcissimum est "-~~ / S 

XXIV. Sed cum tot signis eadem natura declaret^ quid 
velit, anquirat, desideret, obsurdescimus tamen nescio quo- 
modo ; nec ea, quae ab ea monemur, audimus. Est enim 
varius et multiplex usus amicitiae, multeeque causae suspi- 
cionum ofiensionumque dantur: quas tum evitare, tum 
elevare, tum ferre, sapientis est Una illa sublevanda 
offensio est, ut et veritas in amicitia et fides retineatur: 
nam et monendi amici ssepe sunt, et objurgandi : et haec 
accipienda amice, cum benevole fiunt. 89. Sed nescio 
quomodo verum est, quod in Andria familiaris meus dicit: 

Obsequium amicaa^ veritas odium parit^ 
Molesta veritas, si quidem ex ea nascitur odium, quod est 
venenum amicitiae ; sed obsequium multo molestius, quod 
peccatis indulgens praecipitem amicum ferri sinit Maxi- 
ma autem culpa in eo, qui et veritatem aspematur, et in 
fraudem obsequio impellitur. Omnis igitur hac in re ha^ 
benda ratio et diligentia est : primum, ut monitio acerbi- 
tate, deinde objurgatio contumelia careat: in obsequio 
autem (quoniam Terentiano verbo lubenter utimur) comi- 
tas adsit ; assentatio, vitiorum adjutrix, procul amoveatur, 
quae non modo amico, sed ne libero quidem digna est: 
aliter enim cum tyranno, aliter cura amico vivitur. 90. 
Cujus autem aures veritati clausae sunt, ut ab amico verum 
audire nequeat, hujus salus desperanda est. Scitura est 
enira illud Catonis, ut multa : "Melius de quihuadam acer- 
hos inimicos mereri, quam eos amicos, qui dulces videantur : 
illos verum scepe dicere, hos nunquam.** Atque illud ab- 
surdum, quod ii, qui monentur, eam molestiara, quam 
debent capere, non capiunt; eam capiunt, qua debent 
vacare. Peccasse enim se non anguntur; objurgari mo- 
leste ferunt : quod contra oportebat delicto dolere, correc-» 
tioue gaudere. 
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XXV. 91. Ut igitur et monere et moneri proprium est 
verae amicitiae; et alterum libere facere, non aspere; 
alterum patienter accipere, non repugnanter : sic haben- 
dum est, nullam in amicitiis pestem esse majorem, quam 
adulationem, blanditiam, assentationem. Quamvis enim 
multis nominibus est hoc yitium notandum levium homi- 
num atque fallacium, ad voluntatem loquentium omnia, 
nihil ad veritatdm. 92. Cum autem omnium rerum simu- 
latio est vitiosa (tollit enim judicium veri, idque adulterat), 
tum amicitiae repugnat maxime : delet enim veritatem, 
sine qua nomen amicitiae valere non potest. Nam cum 
amicitiae vis sit in eo, ut unus quasi animus fiat ex pluri- 
bus : qui id fieri poterit, si ne in uno quidem quoque unus 
animus erit, idemque semper; sed varius, commutabilis, 
multiplex 1 93. Quid enim potest esse tam flexibile, tam 
devium, quam animus ejus, qui ad alterius non modo sen- 
8um ac voluntatem, sed etiam vultum atque nutum con- 
vertitur ? 

Negat quis ? nego : ait ? aio : postretno imperavi egomet miki, 
Omnia assentari, 

nt ait idem Terentius ; sed ille sub Gnathonis persona : 
quod amici genus adhibere omnino levitatis est. 94. Multi 
autem Gnathonum similes, cum sint loco, fortuna, fama 
superiores, horum est assentatio molesta, cum ad vanita- 
tem accessit auctoritas. 95. Secerni autem blandus araicus 
a vero, et internosci tam potest, adhibita diligentia, quam 
omnia fucata, et simulata a sinceris atque veris. Concio, 
quae ex imperitissimis constat, tamen judicare solet, quid 
intersit inter popularem, id est, assentatorem et levem 
civem, et inter constantem, severum et gravem. 96. Qui- 
bus blanditiis Caius Papirius nuper influebat in aures 
concionis, cum ferret legem de tribunis plebis reficiendis ! 
Dissuasimus nos. Sed nihil de me : de Scipione dicam 
libentius. Quanta illi, dii immortales! fuit gravitas, 
quanta in- oratione majestas ! ut facile ducem popuH 
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Romani, non comitem diceres. Sed affuisds, et est in 
manibus oratio. Itaque lex popularis suffragiis popu)i 
repudiata est. Atque, ut ad me redeam, meministis, Q. 
Maximo, firatre Scipionis, et L. Mancino consulibus, quam 
popularis lex de sacerdotiis C. Licinii Crassi videbatur: 
cooptatio enim collegiorum ad populi beneficium trans- 
ferebatur. Atque is primus instituit in forum versus agere 
cum populo: tamen Ulius vendibilem orationem religio 
deorum immortalium, nobis defendentibus, facile vincebat 
Atque id actum est prsetore me, quinquennio ante quam 
consul sum factus. Itaque re magis, quam auctoritate 
causa illa defensa est. J ^r^ 

XXVI. 97. Quod si in scena, id est, in concione, ia 
qua rebus fictis et adumbratis loci pluriraum est, tamen 
verum valet, si modo id patefactum et illustratum est; 
quid in amicitia fieri oportet, quae tota veritate perpendi- 
tnr 1 in qua nisi, ut dicitur, apertum pectus videas, tuum- 
que ostendas, nihil fidum, nihil exploratum babeas; ne 
amare quidem, aut amari, cum, id quam vere fiat, ignores. 
Quamquam ista assentatio,quamvi8 pemiciosa sit, nocere 
tamen nemini potest, nisi ei, qui eam recipit, atque ea 
delectatur. Ita fit, ut is assentatoribus patefaciat aures 
suas maxime, qui ipse sibi assentetur, et se maxime ipse 
delectet 98. Omnino est amans sui virtus ; optime enim 
se ipsa novit, quamque amabilis sit, intelligit : ego autem 
non de virtute nunc loquor, sed de virtutis opinione. Vir- 
tute enim ipsa non tam multi preediti esse, quam videri 
volunt. Hos delectat assentatio; his fictus ad ipsorum 
voluntatem sermo cum adhibetur, orationem illam vanam, 
testimonium esse laudum suarum putant. NuUa est igi- 
tur haec amicitia, cum alter verum audire non vult, alter 
ad mentiendum paratus est. Nec parasitorum in comoe- 
diis assentatio nobis faceta videretur, nisi essent milites 
gloriosi. 
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Magnaa vero agere gratias Tkaie mihi ? 
Satis erat respondere, Magnas ; ingenteg, inquit. Semper 
auget assentator id, quod is, cujus ad voluQtatem dicitur, 
vult esse magnum. 99. Quamobrem, quamvis blanda ista 
vanitas apud eos valeat, qui ipsi illam allectant et invitant; 
tamen etiam graviores constantioresque admonendi sunt» 
ut animum advertant, ne callida assentatione capiantur. 
Aperte enim adulantem nemo non videt, nisi qui admodum 
est excors : callidus ille et occultus ne se insinuet, studiose 
cavendum eet. Nec enim facillime agnoscitur, quippe qui 
etiam adversando saepe assentetur,et,litigare se simulans, 
blandiatur, atque ad extremum det manus, vincique se 
patiatur ; ut is, qui illusus sit^ plus vidisse videatur. Quid 
autem turpius, quam illudi ? Quod ne accidat, cavendum 
est, ut in £piclero : 

Hodie fne ante omnes comicoe stultos senes 
Versaris, atque emunxeris lautissime, 
100. Ha^ enim etiam in fabulb stultissima persona est 
improvidorum et credulorum senum. Sed, nescio quo 
pacto, ab amicitiis perfectorum hominum,id est, s^ientium 
(de faac dico sapientia, quae videtur in hominem cadere 
posse) ad leves amicitias deflexit oratio. Quamobrem ad 
illa prima redeamus, eaque ipsa concludamus aliquando. 

XXVII. VirtuB, virtus, inquam, C. Fanni, et tu, Q. 
Muci, et conciliat amicitias, et conseivat. In ea est enim 
convenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea constantia: quae 
cum se extulit, et ostendit lumen suum, et idem adspexit 
agnovitque in alio, ad id se admovet, vicissimque accipit 
illud, quod in altero est; ex quo exardescit sive amor, sive 
amicitia. Utramque enim dictum est ab amando ; amare 
autem nihil aliud est, nisi eum ipsum diligere, quem ames, 
nulla indigentia, nulla utilitate qusesita: quae tamen ipsa 
efflorescit ex amicitia, etiam si tu eam minus secutus sis. 
101. Hac nos adolescentes benevolentia senes illos L. 
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Paulum, M. Catonem, C. Gallum, P. Nasicam, Tib. Grac- 
chum, Scipionis nostri socerum, dileximus. Haec etiam 
magis elucet inter aequales, ut inter me et Scipionem, L. 
Furium, P. Rupilium, Sp. Mummium: vicissim autem se- 
nes in adolescentium caritate acquiescimus, ut in vestra, 
ut in Q. Tuberonis ; equidem etiam admodum adolescentis 
P. Rutilii, A. Virginii familiaritate delector. Quoniamque 
ita ratio comparata est vitae naturasque nostrae, ut alia 
aetas oriatur ex alia ; maxime quidem optandum est, ut 
cum aequalibus possis, quibuscum tamquam e carceribus 
emissus sis, cum eisdem ad calcem, ut dicitur, pervenire. 

102. Sed quoniam res bumanse fragiles caducaeque sunt, 
semper aliqui anquirendi sunt, quos diligamus, et a quibus 
diligamur : caritate enim benevolentiaque sublata, omnis 
est e vita sublata jucunditas. Mihi quidem Scipio, quam- 
quam est subito ereptus, vivit tamen, semperque vivet: 
virtutem enim amavi illius viri, quae extincta non est. 
Nec mihi soli versatur ante oculos, qui illam semper in 
manibus habui, sed etiam posteris erit clara et insignis. 
Nemo unquam animo aut spe majora suscipiet, qui sibi 
non illius memoriam atque imaginem proponendam putet. 

103. Equidem ex omnibus rebus, quas mihi aut fortuna, 
aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo, quod cum amicitia Scipio- 
nis possim comparare. In hac mihi de republica consen- 
sus, in hac rerum privatarum consilium, in eadem requies 
plena oblectationis fuit. Nunquam illum ne minima qui- 
dem re offendi, quod quidem senserim ; nihil audivi ex eo 
ipse, quod nollem. Una domus erat, idem victus, isque 
communis ; neque solum militia, sed etiam peregrina- 
tiones, rusticationesque communes. 104. Nam quid ego de 
studiis dicam cognoscendi semper aliquid, atque discendi 1 
in quibus remoti ab oculis populi omne otiosum tempus 
contrivimus. Quarum rerum recordatio et memoria, si 
una cum illo occidisset, desiderium conjunctissimi atque 
araantissimi viri ferre nullo modo possem. Sed nec illa 
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extincta suot, alunturque potius et augentur cogitatione et 
memoria : et, si illis plane orbatus essem, magnum tamen 
afierret mihi aetas ipsa solatium ; diutius enim jam in hoc 
desiderio esse non possum. Omnia autem brevia» tolera- 
bilia esse debent, etiam si magna sunt. Hsec babui, de 
amicitia quae dicerem. Yos autem hortor, ut ita virtutem 
locetis, siDe qua amicitia esse non potest, ut, ea excepta, 
nihil amicitia prcestabilius putetis. 
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PAO(£MIUM. 
1. Anim ABVBETi, Brute, saBpe CstoneiD, «Tunculam tu- 
um, quum in senatu sententiam diceret, locos grayes ex 
philosophia tractare, abhorrentes ab hoc usu forensi et 
publico ; sed dicendo consequitamen, ut illa etiam populo 
probabilia viderentur. 2* Quod eo majus est illi, quam 
aut tibi aut nobis ; quia nos ea pbiloflophia plus utimur, 
quae peperit dicendi copiant, et in qua dicuntur ea, qu» 
non multum discrepent sb opinione populari: Cato autem, 
perfectus, mea sentantia» Stoicus, et ea sentit, quas non 
sane probantur in Yulgus, et in ea est haeresi, quas nullum 
^equitur florem orationis neque dilatat «rgumentum, sed 
minutis interrogatiunculis, quasi puncds, quod proposuit, 
efficit. 3. Sed nihil est tam incredibile, quod non dicendo 
fiat probabile ; nihil tam horridum, tam incultum, quod 
non splendescat oratione et tamquam excolatur. Quod- 
quum ita putarem^ feci etiam audacius, quam illo ipse, de 
quo loquor. Cato enim dumtaxat de magnitudine animi, 
de continentia, de morte, de omni laude virtutis, de diis 
immortalibua, de caritate patria», Stoice solet, oratoriis 
ornamentis adhibitist dicere. Ego vero illa ipsa, quae yix 
in gymnasiis et in otio Stoici probant, ludens conjeci in 
oommunes locos. 4. Quae, quia supt admirabilia contraque 
opinionem omnium, et ab ipsis etiam Trapdda^a appellantur, 
tent^re yolui, po^ntne proferri in lucem, id est, in forum, 

D 
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et ita dici, ut probarentur, an alia quaedam esset erudita, 
alia popularis oratio : eoque scripsi libentius, quod ^ibi 
ista, napddo^a quae appellant, maxime videntur esse Socra- 
tica longeque yeriBsima. 5. Accipies igitur hoc parvum 
opusculum, lucubratum bis jam contractioribus noctibus : 
quoniam illud majorum yigiliarum munus in tuo Domine 
apparuit : et degustabis genus boc exercitationum earum, 
quibus uti consuevi, quum ea, quae dicuntur in scbolis 
'deTiicdj ad nostrum boc oratorium transfero dicendi genus. 
Hoc tamen opus in acceptum ut referas, nibil postulo. 
Non est enim, ut in arce poni possit, quasi illa Minerva 
Pbidiee; sed tamen, ut ex eadem officina exisse appareat. 
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*Ort fiovov &yaBcv ro koXov. 

Quod honestum Vt/, id aolum bonum esse. 
I 
I. 6. Vereor, ne cui vestmm ex Stoicorum boroinum 

disputationibus, non ex meo sensu depromta baec videatur 

oratio: dicam tamen, quod sentio; et dicam brevius, quam 

res tanta dici poscit. Nunquam mehercule ego neque 

pecunias istorum, neque tecta magnifica, neque opes, neque 

imperia, neque eas, quibus maxime adstricti sunt, volup- 

tates, in bonis rebus aut expetendis esse duxi: quippe 

quum viderem, bomines rebus bis circumfluentes ea tamen 

desiderare maxime, quibus abundarent. Neque enim ex- 

pletur unquam, nec satiatur cupiditatis sids : neque solum, 

ea qui babent. libidine augendi cruciantur, sed etiam amit- 

tendi metu. 7. In quo equidem continentissimorum homi- 

num, majorum nostrorum, saepe requiro prudentiam, qui 

baec imbecilla et commutabilia pecuniae membra, verbo 

BoNA putaverunt appellanda, quum re ac factis longe 

aliter judicavissent. Potestne bonum cuiquam malo esse ? 

aut potest quisquam in abundantia bonorum ipse esse non 

bonus ? Atqui ista omnia talia videmus, ut etiam improbi 
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habeant, et obsint probis. ' 8. Quamobrem licet irrideat; 
Bi qui vult : plus apud me taraen vera ratio valebit, quam 
vulgi opinio : neque ego unquam bona perdidisse dicam, 
si qui pecus aut supellectilem amiserit : neque non saepe 
laudabo sapientem illum, Biantem, ut opinor, qui nume- 
ratur in septem : cujus quum patriam Prienen cepisset 
hostis, ceterique ita fugerent, ut miilta de suis rebus secum 
asportarent : quum esset admonitus a quodam, ut idem 
ipse faceret: Ego veroj inquit, Jacio : nam omnia mecum 
porio mea, 9. Ille hsec ludibria fortunae ne sua quidem 
putavit, quae nos appellamus etiam bona. Quid est igitur, 
quasret aliquis, bonum ? Si quid recte fit et honeste et 
CUTO virtute, id bene fieri, vere dicitur; et, quod rectum 
et bonestum et cum viitute est, id solum opinor honum. 

II. 10. Sed haec videri possunt obscuriora, quum lentius 
disputantur: vita atque factis illustranda sunt summorum 
virorum hsec, quse verbis subtilius, quam satis est, dispu- 
tari videntur. Quaero enim a vobis, num ullam cogita- 
tionem habuisse videantur ii, qui hanc rempublicam tam 
praeclare fundatam nobis reliquerunt, aut auri et argenti 
ad avaritiam, aut amoenitatum ad delectationem, aut supel- 
lectilis ad delicias, ant epularum ad voluptates ? 11. Po- 
nite ante oculos unumquemque regum. Vultis a Romulo ] 
vultis post liberam civitatem, ab iis ipsis, qui liberaverunt 
eam ? Quibus tandem gradibus Romulus escendit in 
ccelum ? iisne, quse isti bona appellant ] an rebus gestis 
atque virtutibus ? Quid ? a Numa Pompilio % minusne 
gratas diis immortalibus capedines ac fictiles himulas fu- 
isse, quam filicatas aliorum pateras arbitramur ? Omitto 
reliquos : sunt enim omnes pares inter se, praeter Su- 
perbum. 12. Brutum si qui roget, quid egerit in patria 
liberanda; si quis item reliquos ejusdem consilii socios, 
quid spectaverint, quid secuti sint : num quis exsistet, cui 
voluptas, cui divitiae, cui denique, prseter officium fortis et 
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magni yiri, quidquam aliud prppoaitum fuiflae yideatur 1 
Quae res ad necem PorsenusB G. Mucium impulit, sine 
uUa spe talutis tuaB 1 Quae vis Coclitem contra omneq 
hostium copias tenuit in ponte solum 1 quse patrem De- 
cium, qu8B filium devotavit, atque immisit in armatas hos- 
tium copias ? Quid continentia C. Fabricii, quid tenuitaa 
yictus M'. Curii sequebatur ? Quid duo propugnacula 
belli Punici, Cn. et P. Scipiones, qui Carthaginiensium 
adventum corporibus suis intercludendum putaverunt 1 
quid Africanus majort quid minor? quid inter horum 
oetates interjectus Catol quid innumerabiles aliil (nam 
domesticis exemplis abundamus) cogitasse, quidquam in 
vita sibi expetendum, nisi quod laudabile esset et prsecla- 
rum, videnturl 

III. 13. Veniant igitur isti irrisores hujus orationis, ac 
sententiae ; et jam vel ipsi judicent, utrum se horum ali- 
cujus, qui marmoreis tectis, ebore et auro fulgentibus, qui 
signis, qui tabulis, qui caelato auro et^argento, qui Co- 
rinthiis operibus abundant, an C. Fabricii, qui nihil eorum 
habuit, nihil habere voluit, similes esse malint ? 14. Atque 
haec quidem, quae modo huc, modo illuc transferuntur, 
facile adduci solent, ut in rebus bonis esse negent : illud 
arcte tenent, accurateque defendunt, voluptatem esse sum- 
mum bonum. Qu» quidem mihi vox pecudum videtur 
esse, non hominum. Tu, quum tibi sive Deus, sive mater, 
ut ita dicam, rerum omnium, natura, dederit animum, quo 
nihO est prsestantius neque divinius, sic te ipse abjicies 
atque prostemes, ut nihil inter te atque quadrupedem 
aliquam putes interessel Quidquamne bonum est, quod 
non eum, qui id possidet, meliorem facit ? 15. Ut enim 
quisque est maxime boni particeps, ita et laudabilis max- 
ime : neque est uUum bonum, de quo non is, qui id habeat, 
honeste possit gloriari. Quid autem est horum in volup- 
tate? Melioremne ei&cit aut laudabiliorem virum? an 
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quisquam in potiundis TOluptatibufi glotiando sese et pras- 
dicatione effertl Atqui si voluptas, qnm plurimorum 
patrociniiB defeuditur, in rebus bonis habenda non est; 
eaque, quo e6t inajor, eo magia menUsm e sua sede et 
iBtatu deinovety profecto nihil est aliud bene et beate vivere, 
nidi honeste et recte vivere. 
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*Oti aiT&pKfi^ 1i hperji wpdc ehdtujtoviav. 

tn quo mrtua iie, ei nihU deeaae ad heate vivendutn, 
I. 16. NecveroegoM.RegulumaBrumnosum,necinfe- 
licem, nec miserum unquam putavi. Non enim magnitudo 
animi ejus excruciabatur a Pcenis, noii gravitas, noti fides, 
non cohstantia, nori ulla virtus, non denique animus ipse: 
qui, tot virtutum praesidio tantoque comitatu, quum corpus 
€^us caperetur, capi certe ipse non potuit. C. vero Ma- 
riuizL vidimus, qui mihi secundis in rebus unus ex fortu- 
natis hominibus; ^versis, unus ex summis viris videbatur; 
quo beatius esse mortali nihil potest. 17. Nescis, insane, 
nescis, quantas vires virtus habeat ; noirien tantum virtutis 
usurpas: quid ipsa valeat, ignoras. Nemo potest non 
beatissimus esse, qui est totue aptus ex sese, quique in se 
uno sua ponit omriia. Cui spes omnis et ratio et cogitatio ' 
pendet ex fortuna, huic nihil potest esse ceiti ; nihil, quod 
exploratum habeat, permansurum sibi unum diem. Eurii 
tu homineiri terreto, si quem eris nactus, istis mortis aut 
^xsilii minis. Mihi vero quidquid acciderit in tam ingrata ^ 
civitate, rie recusanti quidem evenerit, non modo non re- 
pugrianti. Qiiid enim ego laboravi, aut quid egl, aut iri 
quo evigilaterurit curae et cogitationes irieae, si quidem 
iiihil peperi tale, nihil con^ecutus sum, ut eo statu essem, 
quem neque fof tunse temeritas, neque inimicorum ktbefac- 
taret irijurial 18. Mortemne mihi iriinitaris, ut oirinino 
ab hominibus ; an ex8ilium,ut ab improbis demigrandum 
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Bit % Mon terribilis est iis, quorum cum yita omnia ex- 
stinguuntur ; non iis, qu(Mum laus emori non potest : ex- 
silium autem iis, quibus quasi circumscriptus est habitandi 
locus ; non iis, qui onmem orbem terrarum unam urbem 
esse ducunL Te miseriaey te SBrumnae premunt, qui te 
beatum, qui florentem putas : tuss libidines te torquent : 
tu dies noctesque cruciaris ; cui nec satis est, quod est, et 
id ipsum ne non sit diutumum futurum times : te consci- 
eotiae stimulant maleficiorum tuorum : te metus exanimant 
judiciorum atque legum : quocumque adspexisti, ut furiae, 
sic tuae tibi occurrunt injuriae, quae te respirare non sinxmt. 
19. Quamobrem ut improbo et stulto et inerti nemini bene 
esse potest, sic bonus vir et fortis et sapiens miser esse 
non potest Nec vero, cujus virtus moresque laudandi 
sunt^^ejus non laudanda vita est: neque porro fugienda 
vita, quae laudanda est. Esset autem fugienda, si esset 
misera. Quamobrem quidquid est laudabile, idem et 
beatum et florens et expetendum videri debet 



PARADOXON III. 

'Oti laa rd afiapTijfiaTa nai tu KaTop^ofiaTo. 

JEqualia este peccata et recte facta. 
I. 20. Parva, inquis, res est: at magna culpa. Nec 
enim peccata, rerum eventu, sed vitiis bominum metienda 
sunt. In quo peccatur, id potest aliud alio majus esse 
aut minus : ipsum quidem iUud peccare, quoquo verteris, 
unum esL Auri navem evertat gubemator, an paleae ; in 
re aliquantulum, in gubernatoris inscitia nihil interest. 
Lapsa est libido in muliere ignota : dolor ad pauciores 
pertinet, quam si petulans fuisset in aliqua generosa ac 
nobili virgine : peccavit vero nihilominus, si quidem est 
peccare tamquam transilire lineas: quod quum feceris, 
culpa commissa est : quam longe progrediare, quum semel 
transieris, ad augendam culpam nihil pertinet. Peccare 
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certe licet nemini. Quod autem non licet, id boc uno 

tenetur, si arguitur non licere. Id si nec majus nec minus 

unquam lieri potest (quoniam in eo est peccatum, si non 

licuit ; quod semper unum et idem est) quae ex eo peccata 

nascuntur, aequalia sint oportet 21. Q,uod si Tirtutes 

pares aunt inter se, paria esse etiam vitia necesse est 

Atqui pares esse yirtutes, nec bono viro meliorem, nec 

temperante temperantiorem, nec forti fortiorem, nec sapi- 

ente sapientiorem posse fieri, facillime potest perspici. 

An yiriim bonum dices, qui depositum nullo teste, quum 

lucrari impune posset auri pondo decem, reddiderit, si 

idem in decem millibus pondo non idem fecerit 1 aut tem- 

perantem eum, qui se in aliqua libidine continuerit, in 

aliqua effuderit ] 22. Una virtus est consentiens cum ra- 

tione et perpetua constantia. Nihil huic addi potest, quo 

magis virtus sit : nihil demi, ut virtutis nomen relinquatur. 

!Etenim si bene facta recte facta sunt, et nihil recto rectius : 

certe ne bono quidem melius quidquam inveniri potest. 

Sequitur igitur, ut etiam vitia sint paria : si quidem pra- 

vitates animi recte vitia dicuntur. Atqui quoniam pares 

virtutes sunt; recte facta, quoniam a virtutibus profici- 

scuntur, paria esse debent : itemque peccata, quoniam ex 

vitiis manant, sint aequalia necesse est. 

II. 23. A philosophis, inquit, ista sumis. Metuebam, ne 
a lenonibus diceres. Socrates disputabat isto modo, Bene 
bercule narras. Nam istum doctum et sapientem virum 
fuisse, memoriae traditum est. Sed tamen qusero ex te 
(quoniam verbis inter nos contendimus, non pugnis), utrum 
de bonis est qusBrendum quid bajuli atque operarii, an, 
quid homines doctissimi senserint ? prsesertim quum hac 
sententia non modo verior, sed ne utilior quidem hominum 
vitae reperiri uUa possit. Quae vis est enim, quae magis 
arceat homines ab improbitate omni, quam si senserint, 
nullum in delictis esse discrimen ] aeque peccare se, si 
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piivatis, ac si magistratibus manus afferant t quamcunque 
in domum stuprum intulerint, eandeni esse labem libidi- 
nis ? 24. NihUne igitur interest (nam hoc dicet aliquis) 
ptUrem quie enecet, an servum f Nuda ista si ponas, judi- 
cari, qnalia sint, ncn facxle possunt. Patrem vita privare 
ei per se scelus est : Saguntini, qui parentes suos HberoS 
emori, quam servos vivere maluerunt, parricidae fuerunt. 
Ergo et parenti nonnunquam adimi vita sine scelere po- 
test: et servo ssepe sine injuria non potest Causa igitur 
haec, non natura distinguit ; quae quando utro accessit, id 
fit propensius; si utroque adjuncta est, paria fiant, necesse 
est^ 25. IUud tamen interest, quod in servo necando, si 
id fit injuria, semel peccatur ; in patris yita violanda multa 
peccantur. Violatur is, qui procreavit : is, qui aluit : is, 
qui erudivit: is, qui in sede ac domo atque in republica 
collocavit. Multitudine peccatornm prsestat, eoque poena 
majore dignus est. Sed nos in vita, non quae cuique pec« 
cato pcena sit, sed quantum cuique liceat, spectare debe- 
mus : quidquid non oportet, scelus esse : quidquid non 
licet, nefas putare debemus. Etiamne in minimis rebus ? 
Etiam : si quidem rerum modum fingere non possumus ; 
Bnimorum modum tenere possumus. 26. Histrio si paul- 
lum se movit extra numerum, aut si versus pronuntiatus 
est syllaba una brevior aut longior, exsibilatur et explodi- 
tur: in vita tu, quae omni gestu moderatior, omni versu 
aptior esse debet, ut in syllaba te peccasse dices? Poetam 
non audio in nugis: in vitae societate audiam civem, digitis 
peccata dimetientem sua? Quse si visa sunt breviora, 
leviora qu) possint videri, quum, quidquid peccatur, per- 
turbatione peccetur rationis atque ordinis; perturbata 
autem semelratione et ordine,mhil possit addi,quo magis 
peccari posse videatur? 
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PAaADOXON IV. 

'On TToc Ik^fMv puUvtTca,, 

OfHnum MtulNm tA»antf«. 
I. 27. Ego vero te non stultum, ut sa&pe,* non improbam, 
ut semper ; sed dementem et insanum rebtfS vincam nece»- 
satiis. Sapientis ftnimus magnitudine consilii, toleraAtia 
rerum bumanarum, contemtione fortunae, virtutibus deni- 
que omnibus, ut moenibus, septus» vincetur et expugnabitut*, 
qui ne civitate quidem polli potest % Quae est enim civi- 
tas? Omnisne conventus etiam ferorum et immanium? 
omnii^e etiani fugitivorum ac latronum congregata unum 
in locum mukitudo? Certe negabis. Non igitur erat 
illia tum civitas, quirm leges in ea nihil valebant : quum 
judjcia jacebant : qiium mos patrius occiderat ; quum, 
ferro pulsis magistratibus, senatus nomen in republica non 
erat. FnBedonum ille concursus, et, te duce, latrociniuiji 
in Ibro constitutum, et reliqui» conjurationis a Catilinao 
furiia ad tuum scelus furoremque conversae, noh civitaA 
erat. 28. Itaque pulsus ego civittite non sum, qu» nulta 
erat : arcessitus in civitatem sum, quum esset in republicA 
con^l, qui tum nullus fuerat*: esset senatus, qui tum^ 
occiderat : esset consensus populi liberi : esset juris et 
aequitatis, quae vincula sunt civitatis, repetita memoria. 
Ac vide, quam ista tui latrocinii tela contemserim. Jac- 
tam et immissam a te nefariam in me injuriam semper 
duxi : pervenisse ad me nunquam putavi : nisi forte, quuni 
parietes disturb&bas, aut quum teetis sceleratas faces infe- 
rebas, meorura aliquid ruere aut deflagrare arbitrabare. 
29. Nibil neque meum est, neque cujusquam, quod auferri, 
quod eripi, quod amitti potest. QS\ mibi eripuisses divinam 
animi mei constantiara^meas curas, vigilias, consilia, qui- 
bus respublica te invitissimo stat; si hujus aetemi beneficii 
immortsdem meraoriam delevisses : multo etiam raagis, si 
illam mentem, unde bsec consilia manarunty mihi eripuis- 
D2 
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868 : tuxn ego accepisse me coDfiterer injuriam. Sed si 
bsBC Dec fecisti, nec facere potuisti : reditum mihi glorio- 
8um injuria tua dedit, non exitum calamitosum. Ergo ego 
semper civis ; et tum maxime, quum meam salutem sena- 
tufl exteris nadonibus, ut civis optimi, commendabat ; tu, 
ne nunc quidem: nisi forte idem esse hostis et civis potest. 
An tu civem ab hoste natura ac loco, non animo factisque 
distinguis 1 

II. 30. Gsddem in foro fecisti : armatis latronibus templa 
tenuisti: priyatorum domos, eedes sacras incendistL Cur 
hostis Spartacus, si tu civis 1 Potes autem tu esse civis, 
propter quem aliquando ciyitas non fuit ? et me tuo nomin» 
appellas, quum omnes meo discessu exsulasse rempub- 
licam putentl Nunquamne, homo amentissime, te cir- 
cumspicies ? nunquam, nec quid facias, considerabis, nec 
quid loquare ? Nescis, exsilium scelerum esse poenam 1 
meum illud iter ob praeclarissimas res a me gestas esse 
susceptuml 31. Omnes scelerati atque impii, quorum tu 
te ducem esse profiteris, quos leges exsilio affici volunt, 
exsules sunt, etiam si solum non mutarint. An quum 
omnes leges te exsulem esse jubeant, non eris tu exsul ? 
£xul non appelletur is, qui cum telo fuerit ? Ante sena- 
tum tua sica deprehensa est Qui hominem occiderit ? 
Tu plurimos occidisti. Qui incendium feceritl ^des 
Nympharum manu tua deflagravit. Qui templa occu- 
paveritl In foro castra posuisti. 32. Sed quid ego 
communes leges profero, quibus omnibus es exsuH Fami- 
liarissimus tuus de te privilegium tulit, ut, si in opertum 
Bonas Deae accessisses, exsulares. At te id fecisse, etiam 
gloriari soles. Quomodo igitur, tot legibus in exsilium 
ejectus, nomen exsulis non perhorrescis 1 Romce sum^ in- 
quit. Et quidem in operto fuisti. Non igitur ubi quisque 
erit, ejus loci jus tenebit ; si ibi eum legibus esse non 
opoitebit. 
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PABADOXON V. 
'On /lovoc 6 ao^ kXev^epo^t Koi iroc a^pov dodAof. % 

Sobim sapientem esse liberum, et amnem stuUum servum, 
L 33. .Laudetur vero hic Imperator, aut etiam appelle* 
tur, aut hoc nomine dignus putetur. Quo modo ant cai 
tandem hic libero imperabit, qui non potest cupiditatibus 
Buis imperare 1 Refirenet primum libidines, spemat vo- 
luptates, iracundiam teneat, coerceat aTaritiam, ceteras 
animi labes repellat : tnm incipiat aliis imperare, quum 
ipse improbissimis dominis, dedecori ac turpitudini parere 
desierit. Dum quidem his obediet, non modo Imperator, 
sed liber habendus omnino non erit. Prseclare enim est 
hoc usurpatum a doctissimis, quorum ego auctoritate non 
uterer, si mihi apud aliquos agrestes hsBC habenda esset 
oratio: quum vero apud prudentissimos loquar, quibus 
haec inaudita non sunt, cur ego simulem, me, si quid in his 
studiis operae posuerim, perdidisse ] Dictum est igitur ab 
eruditissimis viris, nisi sapientem, liberum esse neminem, 
34. Q,uid est enim libertasl Potestas vivendi, ut velis. 
Quis igitur vivit, ut vult, nisi qui recta sequitur, qui gaudet 
officio, cui vivendi via considerata atque provisa est ? qui 
legibus quidem non propter metum paret, sed eas sequitur 
atque colit, quia id salutare maxime esse judicat : qui nihil 
dicit, nihil facit, nihil cogitat denique, nisi libenter ac 
libere : cujus omnia consiiia, resque omnes, quas gerit, ab 
ipso proficiscuntur, eodemque referuntur : nec est uUa res, 
qu» plus apud eum polleat, quam ipsius voluntas atque 
judicium : cui quidem etiam, quae vim habei^e maximam 
dicitur, Fortuna ipsa cedit: sicut sapiens poeta dixit; 
Suis ea cuigue fingitur morihus. Soli igitur hoc contingit 
sapienti, ut nihil faciat invitus, nihil dolens, nihil coactus. 
35. Quod etsi ita esse pluribus verbis disserendum est : 
iUud tamen et br^ve et confitendum est, nisi qui ita sit 
affectus, liberum esse neminem. Servi igitur omnes im- 
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probi. Nec hoc tam re est, quam dictu inopinatum atque 
mirabile. Non enim ita dicunt eod esse servos, ut man- 
cipiB, qu8B sunt dominorum facta nexu, aut aliquo jure 
civili : sed, si servitus sit, sicut est, obedientia fracti 
atiimi atque abjecti et arbitrio carentts suo, quis neget, 
Omnes leves, omnes cupidoe, omnes denique improbos, 
esse servos ? 

II. 36. An iHe mibi liber, cui mulier imperat t cui leges 
imponit, prsetfcribit, jubet, vetat, quod videtur ? qui nihil 
imperanti negare potest, nihil recusare audetl Poscit; 
dandum est: vocat; veniendum: ejicit; abeundum: mina- 
tur; extimescendum. Ego vero istum non modo servum, 
sed nequissimum servum, etiam si in amplissima familia 
natufi sit, appellandum puto. Atque ut in magna familia 
8unt alii lautiores, ut sibi videntur, servi, sed tamen servi, 
sic ii pari stultitia sunt, quos signa, quos tabulae, quos 
caslatum argentum, quos Corinthia opera, quos aedificia 
magnifica nimio opere delectant. - At sumus^ inquiunt, 
eivitatis principes, Vos vero ne servorum quidem vestro- 
rum principes estis. 37. Sed ut in familia, qui tractant 
ista, qui tergunt, qui ungunt, qui verrunt, qui spargunt, 
non honestissimum locum servitutis tenent ; sic in civitate, 
qui se ietarum rerum cupiditatibus dediderunt, ipsius ser- 
vitutis locum* paene infimum obtinent. Magna, inquit, 
hella gessi : fiiagnis imperiis et jprovinciis preefiii, Gere-. 
igitur animum laude dignum. Echionis tabula te stupidum 
detinet, aut signum aliquod Polycleti. Mitto, unde sufl- 
tuleris, et quomodo habeas. Intuentem te, admirantem, 
clamores tollentem qiium video, servum te esse ineptiarum 
omnium j udico. 38. Nonne igitur sunt ista festiva ? Sint. 
Nam nos quoque oculos eruditos habemus. Sed obsecro 
te, ita venusta habeantur ista, non ut vincula virorum sint, 
sed ut oblectamenta puerorum. Quid enim censes ? si 
L. Mummius aliquem istorum videret, matellionem Co- 
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rinthium cupidissime tractantdin, quum ipse totam Co- 
rintham contemsisset: atrum illam ciyem excellentem, an 
atriensem diligentem putaret? Reririscat M'. Carius, aut 
eorum aliquia, quorum in viHa ac domo nihil splendidum, 
nihil omatum fiiit prseter ipsos, et videat aliquem, summis 
populibeneficiis usum, barbatulos mullos exceptantem de 
piscina et pertractantemret maroenaram copia-gloriantem : 
nonne hunc bonliiDem ita servum judicet, ut ne in familia 
quidem dignum majore aliqao negotio putet? 39. An 
eorum servitus dubia est, qui cupiditate peculii nullam 
conditionem recusant durissimae servitutis 1 Hereditatis 
spes quid iniquitatis in serviendo non suscipitl quem 
nutum locupletis orbi senis non observat ? Loquitur ad 
voluntatem : quidquid denunciatum sit, facit : assectatur : 
assidet, muneratur. Quid horum est liberi 1 quid denique 
Aon servi inertis 1 

HI. 40. Quid 1 jAm illa cupiditas, quae videtar esse 

libecalior, honoris, imperii, provinciarum, quam dura est 

domina! quam imperiosa! quam vehemens! CethegOy 

homini non probatissimo, servire coegit eos, qui sibi esse 

amplissimi videbantur ; munera mittere, noctu venire do- 

mum ad eum, precari, deniqne suppficare. Quae servitus 

est, 81 hdbc libertas existimari potestl Quid 1 quum cupi- 

ditatum dominatus excessit, et alius est dominus exortus 

6x conscientia peccatorum, timor; quam est illa misera, 

quam dirra servitus \ Adolescentibus paullo loquacio- 

ribus est serviendum : omnes, qui aliquid scire videntur, 

tamquam domihi, timentur. Judex vero quantum habet 

dominatum! quo timore nocentes aificit! An non est 

omnis metus servitusl 41. Quid valet igitur illa elo- 

quentissimi viri, L. Crassi, copiosa magis, quam sapiens 

Oratio ? Eripite nos ex servitute, Quse efit ista servitus, 

tam claro homini, tamque hobili 1 Omnid animi debilitati 

et hamiliB et fracti timiditas iservitus ett Ndlite sinere nos 
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cuiquam servire, In libertatem vhidicari yuU 1 Minime. 
Q,aid enim adjungit 1 Nisi vohis universis. Dominura 
mutare, non liber esse vult. Quihus et possumus et debe- 
mus. No0 vero, si quidem animo excelao et alto et virtuti- 
bus exaggerato sumus, nec debemus, nec possumus. Tu 
posse te dicito, quoniam quidem potes: debere ne dixeris; 
quoniam nihil quisquam debet, nisi quod est turpe non 
reddere. Sed hsec hactenus. IUe Tideat, quomodo Im- 
perator esse possit : quum eum ne liberum quidem esse 
ratio et yeritas ipsa convincat. 



PAttADOXON VL 
*Ori ftovo^ 6 ao^ n-Xo4;a£0f . 
Solum sapietUem esse dhitem. 
I. 42. Qu8B est ista in commemoranda pecunia tua tam 
insolens ostentatio ? Solusne tu dives 1 Pro dii immor- 
tales ^ egone, me audivisse aliquid et didicisse, non gau- 
deam 1 Solusne dived ? Quid, si ne dives quidem 1 quid, 
si pauper etiaml Quem enim intelligimus diviteml aut, 
hoc verbum in quo homine ponimus 1 Opinor in eo, cui 
tanta possessio est, ut ad liberaliter vivendum ^Eicile con- 
tentus sit : qui nihil quserat, nihil appetat, nihil optet 
amplius. 43. Animus oportet tuus se judicet divitem, 
non hominum sermo, neque possessiones tuas : nihil sibi 
deesse putet, nihil curet amplius. Satiatus est, aut conten- 
tus etiam pecunia : concedo, dives es. Sin autem propter 
aviditatem pecuniae nullum quasstum turpem putas, quum 
isti ordini ne honestus quidem possit esse ullus ; si quo- 
tidie fraudas, decipis, poscis, pacisceris, aufers, eripis ; si 
socios spolias, SBtarium expilas ; si testamenta amicorum 
exspectas, aut ne exspectas quidem, atque ipse supponis : 
haec utrum abundantisi^ an egentis signa sunt ? 44. Ani- 
mus hominis dives, non arca appellari solet. Quamvis 
illa sit plena, dum te inanem videbo, divitem non putabo. 
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Etenim ex eo, quantam cuique satis est, metiuntur homi- 
nes divitiarum modum. Filiam quis habet ; pecunia eat 
opus : duas ; majore : Plures ; majore etiam. £t ti, ut 
aiunt Danao, quinquaginta sint iili»« tot dotes magnam 
quserunt pecuniam. Quantum enim cuique opus est, ad 
id accommodatur, ut ante dixi, divitiarum modus. Qui 
igitur non filias plures, sed innumerabiles cupiditates ha- 
bet, quae brevi tempore maximas copias exhaurire possint; 
hunc quo modo ego appellabo divitem, quum ipse etiam 
egere se sentiat 1 45. Multi ex te audierunt, quum dice* 
res, neminem esse divUem^ nisi qui exercitum alere posset 
9U%9 fructibus : quod populus Romanus tantis vectigalibus 
jampridem vix potest Ergo hoc proposito, nunquam eris 
divea ante, quam tibi ex tuis possessiouibus tantum reficia- 
tur, ut eo tuezi sex legiones et magna equitum ac peditum 
auxilia possis. Jam fateris igitur, non esse te divitem, cui 
tantum desit, ut expleas id, quod exoptas. Itaque istam 
paupertatem, vel potius egestatem ac mendicitatem tuam 
nunquam obscure tulisti. 

II. 46. Nam ut iis, qui honeste rem qus^runt mercaturis 
faciendis, operis dandis, publicis sumendis, intelligimus 
opus esse qusesito : sic, qui videt domi tuse pariter accu- 
satorum atque judicum consociatos greges ; qui nocentes 
et pecuniosos reos, eodem te auctore, corruptelam judicii 
molientes, qui tuas mercedum pactiones in patrociniis, 
intercessiones pecuniarum in coitionibus candidatorum, 
dimissiones libertorum ad fenerandas diripiendasque pro* 
vincias : qui expulsiones vicinorum, qui latrocinia in agris, 
qui cum segris, cum hbertis, cum clientibus societates, 
qui possessiones vacuas, qui proscriptiones locupletium, 
qui caedes municipiorum, qui illam Sullani temporis mes- 
sem recordetur, qui testamenta sul^jecta, qui sublatos tot 
homines; qui deniqne omnia venalia, delectum, decretum, 
alienam, suam sententiam, forum, domum, vocem, silen- 
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tium ; qaift hufic non putet confiteri, sibi queesito opus 
6886 ? Oui qusBsito autdm opus sit, quis unquam huno 
yere dixerit divitem 1 47. £t enim divitiarum fructus in 
copia : copiam autem declarat satietas rerum atque abun- 
danda : quam tu quoniam nunquam assequere, nunquam 
omnino es futurus dives. Meam atitem quoniam pecu- 
niam contemnia, et recte (est enim ad vulgi opinionem 
mediocriB ; ad tuam, nulla ; ad meam, modica) ; de me 
silebo : de re loquar. 48. Si censenda nobis atque aesti- 
manda res sit, utnim tandem pluris sBStimemus pecuniam 
Pyrrhi, quam Fabricio dabat, an continentiam Fabricii, 
qtii illam pecuntam repudiabat t utrum aurum Samnitnm, 
an responsnm M'. Ourii l bereditatem Ir. PauUi, an libe- 
ralitatem Africani, qui ejus hereditatis Q. Maxinko fratri 
partem suam concessitt Hsec profecto, quad sunt sum- 
marum virtutam, phiris eestimanda snnty quam iHa, qnm 
sunt pecunide. Quis igitur (si quidem, ut quisque, quod 
plurimi sit, possideat, ita ditissimus habendus sit) dubitet, 
quin in virtute diviti» sint] quoniam nulla possessio, nuUa 
vis auri et argenti, pluris, quam virtus, aastimanda est. 

III. 49. O dii immortales ! ^ non intelfigunt homines, 
•quam magnum rectigal sit parsimonia. Yenio enim jam 
ad sumtaosoB : relinquo istum quaestuosum. Oapit iile ex 
suis praediis sexcena se8tertia; ego centena ex mei8:'iUi, 
aurata tecta in vilHs et sola marmorea facienti, et signa, 
tabulas, supellectilem, et vestem infinite concupiscenti, 
non modo ad sumtum ille est fhictus, sed etiam ad fenus, 
exiguus. Ex meo tenoi vectigali, detractis sumtibus cu- 
piditatis, aliquid etiam redundabit. Uter ig^tur est divi- 
tior, cui deest, an cui superat ? qui eget, an qui abundat 1 
cujus possessio quo est major, eo plus requirit ad i^e tuen^ 
dam : an quas suis se viribus sustinet 1 50. Sed quid ego 
de me loquor, qui morum ac tempomm vitio aliquantum 
etiam ipse fortasse in faujus ssBculi errore venerl M'. 
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Manilius patrum nostrorum menaoria (ne semper Curios et 
Luscinos loqaamur) pauper tandem fuit. Habuit enim 
eediculas in Carinis, et fundum in Labicano. Nos jgitur 
divitiores, qui plura babemus ] Utinam quidem ! Sed 
non sestimatione census, verum victu atque cultu termina- 
tur pecunise modus. 51. Non esse cupidum, peciinia 
est: non esse emacem, vectigal est. Contentum vero 
6uis rebus esse, maximse sunt certissimaeque> divitise. 
Etenim si isti callidi rerum aestimatores prata et areas 
quasdam magno aestimant, quod ei generi possessionum 
minime quasi noceri potest : quanti est aestimanda virtiis, 
quae nec eripi, nec surripi potest unquam : neque nau- 
fragio nec incendio amittitur: nec vi tempestatum nec 
temporum perturbatione mutatur! Qua praediti qui sunt, 
Boli sunt divites. 52. Soli enim possident res et fructuosas 
et sempitemas; solique (quod est propiium divitiarum) 
contenti sunt rebus suis, satis esse putant, quod est; nihil 
appetunt, nulla re egent, nihil sibi deesse sentiunt, nihil 
requirunt : improbi autem et avari, quoniam incertas atque 
in casu positas possessiones babent, et plus semper appe- 
tunt, nec eorum quisquam adhuc inventus est, cui, quod 
haberet, esset satis ; non modo non copiosi ac divites, sed 
etiam inopes ac pauperes ezistimandi sunt. 
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SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. 



SCIPIO LoQUITUR. 



I. CuM in Africam yenissem, M'. Manilio coosuli ad 
quartam legionem tribunus (ut scitis) militum; nihil mihi 
potitts &it, quam ut Masinissam convenirem, regem fa- 
miliae nostrae justis de causis amicissimum. Ad quem ut 
veniy complexus me senex collacrimavit, aliquantoque 
post auspexit in ccelum: et.grates, inquit,tibi ago, summe 
Sol, vobisque reliqui ccelites, quod ante quam ex hac vita 
migro, conspicio in mep regno, et his tectis P, Oomelium 
Scipionem, cujus ego nomine ipso recreor : ita nunquam 
ex animo meo discedit illius optimi atque invictissimi viri 
memoria. Deinde ego illum de suo regno; ill^ ipe de 
nostra republica percontatus est : multisque verbis ultro 
citroque habitis, ille nobis consumtus est dies. Post au- 
tem regio apparatu accepti, sermonem in multam noctem 
produximus^ cum senex nihil nisi de Africano loque^-etur, 
omniaque ejus non facta solum, sed etiam dicta meminis- 
set. Deiude, nt cubitum discessimus, me et de via, et qui 
ad multam noctem vigilassem, arctior, quam solebat, som- 
nus complexns est. Hic mihi (credo equidem ex hoc, 
quod eramu^ locuti : fit enim fere, ut cogitationes sermo- 
nesque nostri pariant aliquid in somno tale, quale de Ho- 
mero scribit Ennius, de quo videlicet s^pissime vigilans 
solebat cogitare, et loqui) Africanus se oatendit ea forma, 
quae mihi ex imagine ejus, quam ex ipso, erat notior. 
Quem ut agnovi^ equidem cohorrui. Sed ille, Ades,«in- 
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quit) animo, et omitte timorem, Scipio, et qaae dicam, trade 
memoriae. 

II. Videsiie illam urbem, qute, parere populo Romano 
coacta per me, renovat pristina bella, nec potest quiescere ? 
(oAtendebat autem Cartbaginem de excelso, et pleno stel- 
larum, illustri et claro quodam loco) ad quam tu oppug- 
nandam nunc venis paene miles 1 Hanc boc biennio consul 
evertes, eritque cognomen id tibi per te partum, quod 
habes adbuc a nobis bereditaerium. Cum autem Cartba- 
ginem deleveris, triumpbum egeris, censorque fueris, et 
obieris legatus ^gyptum, Syriam, Asiam, Graeciam, deli- 
gere iterum absens consul, bellumque maximum conficies, 
Numantiam exscindes. Sed cum eris curru Capitolium 
invectus, ofiendes rempublicam perturbatam consiliis ne- 
potis mei. Hic tu, Afiricane-, ostendas oportebit patriae 
lumen animi, ingenii, consiliique tui. Sed ejus temporis 
ancipitem video quasi fatorum viam. Nam cum aetas tua 
septenos octies Bolis anfractus reditusque converterit, duo- 
que bi numeri, quorum uterque plenus, alter altera de 
causa,' habetur, circuitu naturali summam tibi fatalem 
confecerint ; in te unum, atque in tuum nomen, se tota 
convertet civitas : te senatus, te omnes boni, te socii, te 
Latini intuebuntur : tu eris unus, in quo nitatur civitatis 
salus ; ac, ne multa, dictator rempublicam constitnas opor- 
tet, si impias propinquorum manus effugeris. Hic cum 
exdamasset Lselius, ingemuissentque ceteri vehementius; 
leniter arridens Scipio, Quseso, inquit, ne me e somno ex- 
citetis : pax parumper ; audite cetera. 

III. Sed quo sis, AfHcane, alacrior ad tutandum rem- 
publicam, sic babeto : Omnibus, qui patriam conservarint, 
adjuverint, auxerint, certum esse in cgbIo definitum locum, 
ubi beati aevo sempitemo fruantur : nibil est^ enim illi 
principi Deo, qui omnem hunc mundum regit, quod qui- 
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dem in terris fiat, acceptius, quam conciHa coBtusque ho* 

minum, jure sociati» quse civitates appellantur: harum 

rectores et conservatores hinc profecti huc ^vertuntur. 

Hic egOy etsi eram perterritus, non tam metu mortis, 

quam insidiarum a meis, qusesivi tamen, viyeretne ipse et 

Paulus pater, et alii, quos nos exstinctos arbitraremur, 

Immo vero, inquit, ii vivunt, qui ex corporum vinculis, 

tamquam e car<?ere, evolaverunt : vestra vero, quae dicitur, 

vita mors est. Quin tu adspicis ad te venientem Paulum 

patrem 1 Quem ut vidi, equidem vim lacrimarum profudi. 

IUe autem me complexus, atque osculans flere prohibebat. 

Atque ego ut primum fletu represso loqui posse cospi, 

Quaeso, inquam, pater sanctissime atque optime, quoniam 

hasc est vita (ut A&icanum audio dicere), quid moror in 

terris % quin huc ad vos v^ire propero 1 Non est ita, 

inquit ille. Nisi enim Deus is, cujus hoc templum est 

omne, quod conspicis, istis te corporis custodiis liberaverit, 

huc tibi aditus patere non potest. Homines eniro sunt 

hac lege generati, qui tuerentur illum globum, quem in 

hoc templo medium vides, quae terra dicitur : hisque ani- 

mus datus est ex illis sempitemis ignibus, quae sidera et 

stellas vocatis ; quae globosae, et rotundae, divinis aniraatas 

mentibus, circos suos orbesque conficiunt celeritate mi- 

rabili. Quare et tibi, Publi, et piis omnibus retinendus 

est animus in custodia corporis : nec injussu ejus, a quo 

ille est vobis datus, ex hominum vita migrandum est, ne 

munus humanum assignatum a Deo defugisse videamini. 

Sed sic, Scipio, ut avus hic tuus, ut ego, qui te genui, jus- 

titiam cole et pietatem : quae, cum sit magna in parentibus 

^ et propinquis, tum in patria maxima est : ea vita via est 

in coelum, et in hunc ccetum eorum, qui jam vixerunt, et 

corpore laxati illum incolunt locum, quem vides (erat 

autem is splendidissimo candore inter flammas eluceni^ 

circus) ; quem vos, ut a Graiis accepistis, orbem lacteum 

nuncupatis : ez quo omnia mihi contemplanti prasclara 
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cetera et mirabilia yidebantur. Erant autem ead stells, 
quas nunquam ex hoc loco yidimus : et eas magnitudines 
omnium, quas esse nunquam suspicati sumus : ex quibns 
erat ea minima, quas ultima a cobIo, citima terris, luce lu- 
cebat aliena. Stellarum autem globi terrae magnitudinem 
facile vincebant. Jam ipsa terra ita mihi parva visa est, 
ut me imperii nostri, quo quasi punctum ejus attingimus, 
pceniteret. 

IV. Quam cum magis intuerer, Qusbso, inquit Africanus, 
quousque humi defixa tua mens eritl nonne adspicis, quae 
in templa veneris 1 novem tibi orbibns, vel potius globis, 
connexa sunt omnia : quorum unus est coelestis, extimus, 
qui reliquos omnes complectitur, summus ipse Deus, ar- 
cens et continens ceteros ; in quo infixi sunt illi, qui vol- 
Tuntur, stellarum cursus sempitemi: cui subjecti sunt 
septem, qui Teraantur retro contrario motu, atque ccelum : 
e quibus unum globum possidet illa, quam in terrisx Sa- 
tumiam nominant; deinde est faominum generi prospe* 
ms et salutaris ille fulgor, qui dicitur Jovis : tum mtilus, 
honibilisque terris, quem Martem dicitis : deinde subter 
mediam fere regionem sol obtinet, dux, et princeps, et 
moderator luminum reliquOTum, mens mundi, et tempera- 
tio, tantamagnitudine, ut cuncta sua luce lustret, et com- 
pleat. Hunc ut comites consequunturVeneris alter, alter 
Mercurii cursus : infimoque orbe Luna, radiis solis ac- 
censa, convertitur. Infira autem jam nihil est, nisi mortale 
et cadiHcum, praeter auimos munere deomm hominum 
generi datos : supra lunam sunt aetema omnia : nam ea^ 
quae est media et nona, Tellus, neque movetur, et infima 
est, et in eam ferontur omnia suo nutu pondera. 

V. Quse cum intuerer stupensy ut me recepi, Quis 
hic, inquam, quis est, qui complet aures meas, tantus et 
tam dulcis sonusl Hic est, inquit iUe, qui intervallis 
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coDJunctus imparibus, sed tamen pro rata parte, ratione 
distinctis, impulsu et motu ipsorum orbium conficitur, et 
acuta cum gravibus temperans, varios sequabiliter con- 
centus efficit : nec enim silentio tanti motus incitari pos- 
sunt, et natura fert, ut extrema ex altera parte graviter, 
ex altera autem acute sonent. Quam ob causam summus 
ille cgbU stellifer cursus, cujus conversio est concitatior, 
acuto et excitato movetur sono: gravissimo autem hic 
lunaris atque infimus : nam terra, nona, immobilis ma- 
nens, ima sede semper hseret, complexa medium mundi 
locum. Hli autem octo cursus, in quibus eadem vis est 
duorum, septem efficiunt distinctos intervallis sonos : qui 
numerus rerum omnium fere nodus est : quod docti homi- 
nes nervis imitati, atque cantibus, aperuerunt sibi reditum 
in hunc locum, sicut alii, qui prsBstantibus ingeniis» in 
vita humana, divina studia coluerunt. Hoc sonitu oppletae 
aures hominum obsurduerunt : nec est ullus hebetior sen- 
6U8 in vobis : sicut ubi Nilus ad illa, quse Catadupa nomi- 
nantur, praecipitat ex altissimis montibus, ea gens, quas 
illum locum accolit, propter magnitudinem sonitus, sensu 
audiendi caret. Hic vero tantus est totius mundi incita- 
tissima conversione sonitus, ut eum aures hominum capere 
non possint, sicut intueri solem adversum nequitis, ejus- 
que radiis acies vestra sensusque vincitur. Haec ego ad- 
mirans, referebam tamen oculos ad terram identidem. 

VI. Tum Africanus, Sentio, inquit, te sedem etiam nunc 
hominum ac domum contemplari: quss si tibi parva, ut 
est, ita videtur, hssc coslestia semper spectato : illa humana 
contemnito. Tu enim quam celebritatem sermonis ho- 
minum, aut quam expetendam gloriam consequi potes ] 
Vides habitari in terra raris et angustis in locis, et in ipsis 
quasi maculis, ubi habitatur, vastas solitudines inteijectas : 
eosque, qui incolunt terram, non modo interruptos ita 
esse, ut nihil inter ipsos ab aliis ad alios manare possit, sed 

E 
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partim obliquos, partim traosversofl, partim etiam adveisos 
stare vobis : a quibus expectare gloriam certe nullam po- 
testis. Cemis autem eandem terram» quasi quibusdam 
redimitam et circumdatam cingulis ; e quibus duos max- 
ime inter se diversos, et cceli verticibus ipsis ex utraque 
parte subnixos, obriguisse pruioa vides ; medium autem 
illum, et maximum, solis ardore torreri: duos habita- 
bilesy quorum australis ille, in quo qui insistunt, adversa 
vobis urgent vestigia, nihil ad veatrum genus. Hic au- 
tem alter subjectus aquiloni, quem incolitis, ceme, quam 
tenui vos parte contingat : omnis enim terra» quae colitur 
a vobis, angusta verticibus, lateribus latior, parva qusedam 
insula est, circumfusa illo mari, quod Atlanticum, quod 
Magnum> quem Oceanum appellatis in terris: quitamen, 
tanto nomine, quam sit parvus, vides. Ex his ipsia cultis 
notisque terris, num aut tuum aut cujusquam nostrum 
nomen, vel Caucasum hunc, quem cemis, transcendere 
potuit, vel illum Gangem tranare? Quis in reliquis 
orientis, aut obeuntis solis. ultimiSt aut aquilonis» austrive 
partibus tuum noman audiet 1 Quibus amputatis, cemis 
profecto, quantis in angustiis vestra se gloria dilatari velit. 
Ipsi autem, qui de vobia loqui^ntur, quam diu loquentur ? 

VII. Quinetiam, si cupiat proles iUa futuromm homi- 
num deinceps laudes uniuscujusque nostram a patribus 
acceptas posteris prodere ; tamen propter eluviones exus- 
' ttonesque terramm, quas accidere tempore certo necesse 
est, non modo seteraam» sed ne diuturoam quidem glo- 
riam assequi possumus. Quid autem interest, ab iis, 
qui postea nascentur, sermonem fore de te, cum ab ib 
nullus fuerit, qui ante nati sunt ? qui nec pauciores» et certe 
meliores fuerunt viri : cum prassertim apud eos ipsoeu & 
quibus audiri nomen nostrum potest, nemo unius anni 
memoriam consequi possit: homines enim populariter 
annum tantummodo solis, id est, unius astri, reditu meti- 
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untar : cum autem ad idem, uode semel profecta aunt, 
cuncta astra redierint, eandemque totius cobH descriptio- 
nem longis intervallis retulerint, tum ille vere vertens an- 
nus appellari potest: in quo vix dicere audeo, quam multa 
hominum secula teneantur. Namque, ut olim deficere 
8ol hominibus exstinguique visus est, cum Romuli animus 
hsBc ipsa in templa penetravit ; ita quandoque eadem parte 
sol, eodemque tempore iterum defecerit, tum signis omni- 
bus ad idem principium, stellisque revocatis, expletum 
annum habeto : hujus quidem anni nonduro vigesimam 
partem scito esse conversam. QuocircS; si reditum in 
hunc locum desperaveris, in quo omnia sunt magnis et 
prasstantibus viris; quanti tandem est ista hominum glo- 
ria, quae pertinere vix ad unius anni partem exiguam po- ^"^ 
test ? Igitur alte spectare si voles, atque hanc sedem, et 
aBtemam domum contueri; neque te sermonibus vulgi 
dederis, nec in prsemiis humanis spem posueris rerum 
Uiaram : suis te oportet illecebris ipsa virtus trahat ad 
verum decus : quid de te alii loquantur, ipsi videant ; 
sed loquentur tamen. Sermo autem omnis ille, et an- 
gustiis cingitur iis regionum, quas vides, nec unquam de 
ullo perennis fuit, et obruitur hominum interitu, et obli- 
vione posteritatis exstinguitur. 

VIII. Quae cum dixisset, Ego vero, inquam, O Africane, 
si quidem bene meritis de patria quasi limes ad cceli adi- 
tum patet, quamquam a pueritia vestigiis ingressus patriis, 
et tuis, decori vestro non defui ; nunc tamen, tanto prse- 
mio proposito, enitar multo vigilantius. Et ille, Tu vero 
enitere, et sic habeto, non esse te mortalem, sed corpus 
boc. Nec enim tu es, quem iforma ista declarat, sed 
mens cujusque is est quisque, non ea figura, quas digito 
demonstrari potest, Deum te igitur scito esse : si quidem 
deus est, qui viget, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui providet, 
qui tam regit, et moderatur, et movet id corpus, cui prae» 
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positus eet, quam hunc mundum ille princeps deus : et ut 
mundam ex quadam parte roortalem ipse deus aetemus, 
Btc fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Nam quod 
semper movetur, asteraum est ; quod autem motum affert 
alicui, quodque ipsum agitatur aliunde, quando finem' 
habet motus, viyendi finem habeat necesse est. Solum 
igitur quod sese movet; quia nunquam deseritur a se, 
nunquam ne moveri quidem desinit. Quin etiam ceteris, 
qu» moventur, hic fons, hoc principium est movendi. 
Principio autem nuUa est origo: nam ex principio ori- 
untur omnia : ipsum autem nulla ex re alia nasci potest : 
nec enim esset id principium, quod gigneretur aHunde : 
quod si nunquam oritur, ne occidit quidem unquam. 
Nam principium exstinctum, nec ipsum ab alio renasce- 
tur, nec ex se aliud creabit : si quidem necesse est a prin* 
cipio oriri omnia. Ita fit, ut motus principium ex eo sit, 
quod ipsum a se roovetur : id autem nec nasci potest, nec 
mori : vel concidat onme ccelum, omnisque natura consis- 
tat necesse est, nec vim ullam nanciscatur, qua a primo 
impulsa moveatur. 

IX, Cum pateat igitur, aeteraum id esse, quod a se ipso 
moveatur, quis est, qui hanc naturam animis esse tributam 
neget] Inanimum est enim omne, quod pulsu agitatur 
exterao : quod autem animal est, id motu cietur interiore, 
et suo : nam hsec est propria natura animi atque vis.^ 
Qu8s si est una ex omnibus, quas sese moveat, neque 
nata certe est, et ssteraa est. Hanc tu exerce in optimis 
rebus : sunt autem optimse, curae de salute patrise : qui- 
bus agpitatus et exercitatus animus velocius in hanc sedem 
et domum suam pervolabit. Idque ocius faciet, si jam 
tum, cum erit inclusus in corpore, eminebit foras, et ea, 
quse extra emnt, contemplans, quam maxime se a corpore 
abstrahet Namque eomm animi, qui se corporis volup* 
tatibus dedidemnt, earumque se quasi ministros pree- 
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bueranty impalsuque libidinum voluptatibus obedientium, 
deonim et hominum jura violayerunt, cOrporibas elapsi 
circum terram ipsam Yolutantur ; nec hunc in locum, nisi 
multLs exagitati seculiB, revertantur. IUe discessit; ego 
somno solutus sum. 
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VITA T. POMPONII ATTICI 

EX CORNELIO NEPOTE. 



I. T. PoMPONius Atticus, ab origitie ultima stirpis Ro- 

manae generatus, perpetuo a majoribus acceptam eques- 

trexn obtinuit dignitatem. Patre usus est diligente, indul« 

gentOy et, ut tum erant tempora, diti, imprimisque studioso 

litterarum. Hic, prout ipse amabat litteras, omnibus doc- 

trinis, quibus puerilis aetas impertiri debet, filium erudivit. 

£rat autem in puero, prseter docilitatem ingenii, summa 

suavitas oris ac vocis, ut non solum celeriter acciperet, 

quae tradebantur, sed etiam excellenter pronuntiaret. 

Qua ex re in pueritia nobilis inter sequales ferebatur, 

clariusque exsplendescebat, quam generosi condiscipuU 

animo sequo ferre possent. Itaque incitabat omnes studio 

suo : quo in numero fuerunt L. Torquatus, C. Marius filius, 

M. Cicero, quos consuetudine sua sic sibi devinxit, ut 

nemo iis perpetuo fuerit carior. 

II. Pater mature decessit. Ipse adolescentulus propter 
affinitatem P. Sulpicii, qui tribunus plebis interfectus est, 
Bon expers fuit illius periculi. Namque Anicia, Pomponii 
consobrina, nupserat M. Servio, fratri Sulpicii. Itaque in- 
terfecto Sulpicio posteaquam vidit, Cinnano tumultu civi- 
tatem esse perturbatam, neque sibi dari facultatem pro 
dignitate vivendi, quin alterutram partem offenderet, dis- 
sociatis animis civium, quum alii SuUanis, alii Cinnanis 
faverent partibus; idoneum tempus ratus studiis obse- 
quendi suis, Atbenas se contulit. Neque eo secius ado- 
lescentfem Marium, hostem judicatum, juvit opibus suis; 
E2 
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CUJU8 fugam pecunia sublevavit Ac, ne illa peregrinatio 
detrimentum aliquod afferret rei familiari, eodem magrnam 
partem fortunarum trajecit suarum. Hic ita vixit, ut uni- 
versis Atheniensibus merito esset carissimus. Nam prseter 
gratiam, quse jam in adolescentulo magna erat, saepe suis 
opibus inopiam eorum publicam levavit. Quum enim 
versuram facere publice necesse esset,' neque ejus condi- 
tionem sequam haberent: semper se interposuit, atque 
ita, ut neque usuram umquam ab iis acceperit, neque 
longius, quam dictum esset, debere passus sit. Quod 
utrumque erat iis salutare. Nam neque indulgendo inve* 
terascere eorum ses alienum patiebatur, neque multipU- 
candis usuris crescere. Auxit hoc officium alia quoque 
liberalitate. Nam UfiiveTsos frumento donavit, ita ut sin- 
gulb sex modii tri^i darentur: qui modus meDsurae me- 
dimnns Atbenu"appellatQr. 

III. Hic autem sic se gerebat, ut comraums infimis, par 
principibus videretur. Quo factum est, ut huic omnes 
honores, quos possent, publice haberent civemque facere 
studerent; quo beneficio ille uti noluit. Quod nonnulli' 
ita interpretantur, amitti civitatem Romanam alia adscita. 
Quamdiu afTuit, ne qua sibi statua poneretur, restitit; 
absens prohibere non potuit Itaque aliquot ipsi et Phi- 
diae locis sanctissimis posuerunt : hunc enim in omni pro- 
curatione reipublicae actorem auctoremque habebant Igi^ 
tur primum illud munus fortunae, quod in ea potissimum 
urbe natus est, in qua domicilium orbis terrarum esset 
imperii, ut eandem et patriam haberet et domum ; hoc 
specimen prudentiae, quod, quum in eam se civitatem con- 
tulisset, quae antiquitate, humanitate, doctrina praestaret 
omnes, unus ei ante alios fuerit carissimus. 

IV. Huc ex Asia Sulla decedens quum venisset, quam- 
diu ibi fuity secum habuit Pomponium, captus adolescentis 
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et Iiumanitate et doctrina. Sic enitn Qnece loquebatar, 
ut Athenis natns videretur. Tanta autem suayitas erat 
sermonis Latini, ut appareret, in eo nativum quendam 
leporem esse, non adscitum. Idem poemata pronuntiabat 
et Graece et Latine sic, ut supra nihil posset addu Quibus 
rebuB factum est, ut Sulla nusquam eum ab se dimitteret 
cuperetque secum deducere. Qui quum persuadere^en* 
taret, Nolij aro te, inquit Pomponius, etdversum eos me velle 
ducere, cwm qminu ne eontra te wmeLferrem^ Italiam reli-' 
qui. At Sul}a, adolescentas officlo colhiudato, omnia mu- 
nera ei, quse Athenis acc^^erat, proficisoens jussit deferri. 
Hic con^lures annos moratus, quum et rei familiari tan- 
tum operas dai^t, quantum non indiligens deberet pater- 
Etmilias, et onmia reliqua tempora aut litteris, aut Athe- 
niensium reipublicae tribueret, nihihiminus amicis urbana 
officia praestitit. Nam et ad comitia eorum ventitavit et, 
fli qua res major «cta est, non defuit : sicut Oiceroni in 
omnibus ejus pericuHs singularem fidem praebuit, cui ex 
patria fugienti LLS. ducenta et quinquagintamilliadona- 
yit. Tranquillatis auteni rebus Romanis, remigravit Ro- 
mam, ut opinor, L. Cotta et L. Torquato consulibus, quem 
diem sic universa civitas Atheniensium prosecuta est, ut 
lacrimis desiderii futuri dolorem indicaret. 

V. Habebat avunculum Q. Caecilium, equitem Roma- 
.num, familiarem L. LucuUi, divitem, difficillima natura, cu- 
jus sic asperitatem veritus est, ut, quem nemo fere posset, 
hujus sine offensione ad summam senectutem retinuerit 
benevolentiam. Quo facto tulit pietatis fructiim. Caeci- 
lius enim moriens testamento adoptavit eum heredemque 
fecit ex dodrante : ex qua hereditate accepit circiter cen- 
ties LLS. Erat nupta soror Attici Q. Tullio Ciceroni 
easque nuptias M. Cicero conciliarat, cum quo a condisci- 
pulatu vivebat conjunctissime, multo etiam familiarius, 
quam cum Quinto; ut judicari possit, plas in amicitia va- 
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lere siinilitudinem morum, quam affinitatem. Utebatur 
autem intime Q. Hortensio, qui his temporibus principa- 
tum eloquentiae tenebat, ut intelligi non posset, uter eum 
plus diligeret, Cicero, an Hortensius : et id, quod erat 
difficillimum, efficiebat, ut, inter quos tantae laudis esset 
aemulatio, nulla intercederet obtrectatio, essetque talium 
Yir<yiim copula. 

YI. In republica ita verBS^ est, ut semper optima- 
rum partium et esset et existimaretur, neque tamen se 
ciyilibus fluctibus committeret, quod non magis eos in sua 
potestate existimabat esse, qui se bis dedissent, quam qui 
maritimis jactarentur. Honores non petiit, quum ei pate- 
rent propter vel gratiam vel dignitatem : quod neque peti 
more majorum, neque capi possent conservatis legibus, in 
tam effiisis ambitus largitionibus, neque geri e republica 
sine periculo, corruptis civitatis moribus. Ad hastam pubr 
licam nunquam accessit NuUius rei neque praes, neque 
manceps factus est. Neminem neque suo nomine, neque 
subscribens, accusavit In jus de sua re nunquam iit, 
judicium nullum habuit. Multorum consulum pra&torum- 
que praefecturas delatas sic accepit, ut neminem in pro- 
vinciam sit secutus, honore fuerit contentus, rei familiaris 
despexerit fructum: qui ne cum Q. quidem Cicerone 
voluerit ire in Asiam, quum apud eum legati locum obti- 
nere posset. Non enim decere se arbitrabatur, quum 
praeturam gerere noluisset, asseclam esse praetoris. Qua 
in re non solum dignitati serviebat, sed etiam tranquilli- 
tati, quum suspiciones quoque vitaret criminum. Quo 
fiebat, ut ejus observantia omnibus esset carior, quum eam 
officio, non timori neque spei tribui viderent. 

VII. Incidit Caesarianum civile bellum, quum haberet 
annos circiter sexaginta. Usus est aetatis vacatione, neque 
se quoquam movit ex urbe, Quae amicis suis opus 
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fuerant ad Pompeium proficiscentibus, omnia ex sira re 
lamiliari dedit. Ipsum Pompeium conjunctum non of- 
iendit; (nullum ab eo habebat omamentum,) ut ceteri, 
qui per eum aut honores, aut divitias ceperant, quorum 
partim invitissimi castra sunt secuti, partim summa cum 
ejus ofifensione domi remanserunt. Attici, autem quies 
tantopere Csesari fuit grata, ut, victor quum privatis pecu- 
nias per epistolas imperaret, huic non solum molestus non 
£uerit, sed etiam sororis filium et Q,. Ciceronem ex Pom- 
peii castris concesserit. Sic vetere instituto vitae effugit 
nova pericula. 

VIII. Secutum est illud, occiso Caesare, quum res- 
publica penes Brutos videretur esse et Cassium ae tota 
civitas se ad eos convertisset : sic M. T — "^is est, ut 
nullo ille adolescens aequali familiarius, quam noc sene, 
neque solum eum principem consilii haberet, sed etiam in 
convictu. Excogitatum est a quibusdam, ut privatum 
serarium Caesaris interfectoribus ab equitibus Romanis 
constitueretur. Id facile effici posse arbitrati sunt, si et 
principes illius ordinis pecunias contulissent. Itaque ap- 
pellatus est a C. Flavio, Bruti familiari, Atticus, ut ejus 
rei princeps esse vellet. At ille, qui ofiicia amicis prae- 
standa sine factione existimaret, semperque a talibus se 
consiliis removisset, respondit: si quid Brutus de suis 
facultatibus uti voluisset, usurum, quantum hae paterentur; 
se neque cum quoquam de ea re coUocuturum, neque coi- 
turum. Sic ille consensionis globus hujus unius dissen- 
sione disjectus est. Neque multo post superior esse cGspit 
Antonius, ita ut Brutus et Cassius, provinciarum, quae iis 
necis causa datae erant a consulibus, desperatis rebus, in 
exsilium proficiscerentur. Atticus, qui pecuniam simul 
cum ceteris conferre noluerat florenti illi parti, abjecto 
Bruto Italiaque cedenti LLS. centum millia muneri misit. 
Eidem in Epiro absens trecenta jussit dari; nequo eo 
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magis potenti adulatus M Antottio, neqne desperatotf 
retiquit. 

IX. Secutum est bellum geatum apud Mutinam. In 
quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus, quam de- 
beam, pmdicem, quum ille potiuB divinus fuerit : si divi- 
hatio appellanda est perpetua naturalis bonitas, qusB nullis 
casibus neque agitur, neque minuitur. Hostis Antonius 
judicatusltaliacesserat; spes restituendi nuUa erat Non 
Bolum inimici, qui tum erant potentissimi et plurimi, sed 
etiam, qui adversariis ejus se dabant et in eo leedendo 
aliquam consecuturos sperabant commendationem, An- 
tonii familiares inseqoebantur ; uxorem FuTviam omnibus 
rebus spoliare cupiebant ; liberos etiam exstinguere para- 
bant. Atticns, quum Ciceronis intima familiaritate utere- 
tur, amicissimuB esset Bruto, non modo nibil iis indnlsit 
ad Antonium yiolandum, sed e contrario familiareB ejus 
ex urbe profugientes, quantum potuit, texit, quibus rebus 
indiguerunt, adjuvit. P. vero Volumnio ea tribuit, ut 
plura a parente proficisci non potuerint Ipsi autem 
Fulvice, quum litibus distineretur magnisque terroribua 
vexaretur, tanta diligentia officium suum prsestitit, ut nul- 
lum illa stiterit vadimonium sine Attico, hic spouBor om- 
nium rerum fuerit. Quin etiam, quum illa fundum se- 
cunda fortuna emisset in diem, neque post calamitatem 
versuram facere potuisset, ille se interposuit pecuniamque 
Bine fenore sineque ulla stipulatione ei credidit; maxi- 
mum existimans quaestum, memorem gratnmque cognosci, 
simulque aperire, se non fortunae, sed hominibus solere 
esse amicum. Quse quum faciebat, nemo eum temporis 
causa facere poterat existimare. Nemini enim in opinio- 
nem veniebat, Antonium rerum potiturum. Sed sensim 
is a nonnullis optimatibus reprehendebatur, quod parum 
odisse maloB cives videretur. Ille autem,8ui judicii,potius, 
quid se Ikcere par esset, intuebatur, quam quid alii lauda* 
turi forent. 
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X. Convena sabito fortuna 6«t Ut AntoniuB rediit in 
Italiam, nemo non magno in periculo Atticum putarat 
propter intimam femiliaritatem Ciceronis et Brud. Ita- 
que ad adventum imperatorum de fbro decesserat, timeus 
proscriptionem, latebatque apud P. Yolumnium, cui, ut 
ostendimus, pauUo ante opem tulerat (tanta varietas iis 
temporibus fuit fortunse, ut modo hi, modo illi in summo 
essent aut fa^igio, aut periculo) : habebatque secum Q. 
Crellium Canum, sequalem simillimumque sui» Hoc quo* 
que sit Attici bonitatis exemplum, quod cum eo, quom 
puerum in hido cognoverat, adeo conjuncte vixit, ut ad 
extremam aetatem amicitia eorum creverit. Antonius 
autemy etsi tanto odio ferebatur in Ciceronem, ut non 
Bolum ei, sed omnibus etiam ejus amicis esset inimicus, 
eoaque vellet proscribere, multis hortantibus tamen Attici 
memor fuit officii, et ei, quum requiBisSet ubinam esset, 
sua manu scripsit, ne timeret, statimque ad se veniret : se 
eum, et jHius causa Canum de proscriptorum numero 
exemisse. Ac, ne quod in periculum incideret, quod 
noctu fiebat, praesidium ei misit. Sic Atticus in summo 
timore non solam sibi, sed etiam ei, quem carissimum 
habebat, praesidio fuit. Neque enim suae solum a quo- 
quam auxilium petiit salutis, sed oonjunctim : ut appar 
reret, nullam sejunctam sibi ab eo velle fortunam. Quod 
ai gubernator prsecipua laude fertur, qui navem ex hieme 
marique scopuloso servat: cur non singularis ejus ex* 
istimetur prudentia, qui ex tot tamque gravibus procellis 
civiHbus ad incolumitatem pervenit? 

XI. Quibus ex malis ut se eraersit, nihil aliud egit, 
quam ut plurimis, quibus rebus posset, esset auxilio. 
Quum proscriptos prsemiis imperatorum vulgus conquire- 
ret, nemo in Epirum venit, cui res ulla defuerit ; nemiiri 
non ibi perpetuo manendi poteiftas facta est. Qui etiam 
post proelium Philippense interitumque C. Cassii et M. 
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Bruti L. Julium Mocillam, praetorium, et ejus filium, Au- 
lumque Torquatum, ceterosque pari fortuna perculsos» 
instituerit tueri, atque ex Epiro his oronia Samothraciam 
.supportari jusserit. Difficile est, omnia persequi, et non 
necessarium. Illud unum intelligi volumus, illius liberal- 
itatem neque temporariam, neque callidam fuisse. Id ex 
ipsis rebus ac temporibus judicari potest, quod non floren- 
tibus se venditayit, sed afflictis semper succurrit: qui 
quidem Serviliam, Bruti matrem, non minus post roortem 
ejus, quam florente, coluerit. Sic liberalitate utens nullas 
inimicitias gessit : quod neque laedebat quemquam, neque, 
si quam injuriam acceperat, roalebat ulcisci, quam obli- 
visci. Idem immortali memoria percepta retinebat bene- 
ficia ; quse autem ipse tribuerat, tamdiu meminerat, quoad 
ille gratus erat, qui acceperat. Itaque hic fecit, ut vere 
dictum videatur : Sui cuique mores Jingunt fortunam^ 
Neque tamen prius ille fortunam, quam se ipse, finxit: 
qui cavit, ne qua in re jure plecteretur. 

XII. His igitur rebus effecit, ut M. Vipsanius Agrippat 
intima familiaritate conjunctus adolescenti Caesari, quum 
propter suam gratiam et Csesaris potentiam nullius condi* 
tionis non haberet potestatem, potissimum ejus deligeret 
afiinitatem, praeoptaretque equitis Romani filiam genero- 
sarum nuptiis. Atque harum nuptiarum conciliator fuit 
(non est enim celandum) M. Antonius, triumvir reipublicae 
constituendae : cujus gratia quum augere possessiones 
posset suas, tantum abfuit a cupiditate pecuniae, ut nulla 
in re usus sit ea, nisi in deprecandis amicorum* «lut peri- 
culis, aut incommodis. Quod quidem sub ipsa proscrip- 
tione perillustre fuit. Nam quum L. Saufeii, equitis Ro- 
mani, aequalis sui, qui complures annos, studio ductus 
philosopbiae, Athenis habitabat, habebatque in Italia pre- 
tiosas possessiones, triumviri bona vendidissent consuetu^ 
,dine ea, qua tum res gerebantur: Attici labore atque 
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industria factum est, ut eodem nundo Sauieius fieret cer- 
•tior, se patrimonium amisisse et recuperasse. Idem L. 
Julium Calidum, quem poet Lucretii OatuUique mortem 
multo elegantissimum po^tam nostram tulisse setatem 
^ere videor posse contendere, neque minus virum bonum 
optimisque artibus eruditum, post proscriptionem equitum 
propter magnas ejus Africanas possessiones in proscrip- 
torum numerum a P.VolumniOy praefecto fabrum Antonii, 
absentem relatum, expedivit. Quod in preesenti utrum ei 
laboriosiuSy an gloriosius fuerit, difficile fuit judicare: 
quod in eorum periculis, non secus absentes, quam prae- 
sentes amicos Attico esse cursB, cognitum est. 

XIII. NequQ vero minus ille vir bonus paterfamilias 
habitus est, quam civis. Nam quum esset pecuniosus, 
nemo illo minus fuit emax, minus aedificator. Neque 
tamen non in primis bene babitavit, omnibusque optimis 
rebus usus est. Nam domum habuit in coUe Quirinali 
Tamphilanam, ab avunculo hereditate relictam: cujus 
amoenitas non aedificio sed silva constabat. Ipsum enim 
tectum, antiquitus constitutum, plus salis, quam sumtus 
habebat: in quo nihil commutavit, nisi si quid vetustate 
coactus est. Usus est familia, si utilitate judicandum est, 
optima; si forma, vix mediocri. Namque in ea erant 
pueri litteratissimi, anagnostae optimi, et plurimi librarii, 
ut ne pedisequus quidem quisquam esset, qui non utrum- 
que horum pulchre facere posset; pari modo artifices 
ceteri, quos cultus domesticus desiderat, apprime boni. 
Neque tamen horum quemquam, nisi domi natum domi- 
que factum, habuit : quod est signum non solum conti- 
nentiae, sed etiam diligentiae. Nam et non intemperanter 
concupiscere, quod a plurimis videas, continentis debet 
duci : et potius diligentia, quam pretio, parare, non medi- 
ocris est industriae. Elegans, non magnificus ; splendidus, 
non sumtuosus ; omni diligentia munditiam, non affluen- 
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tiam, affectabat Supellex modica, non multay ut in nea- 
tram partem conspici poBset. Nec pnBteribo» quamquam 
nonnuUis leye visum iri putem: quum imprimis lautus 
esset eques Romanus, et non parum liberaliter domum 
Buam omnium ordinum homines invitaret; scimus, non 
amplius, quam tema millia eris, pereeque in singulos 
menses, ex epbemeride eum expensum sumtui ferre boU- 
tum. Atque boc non auditum, sed cognitum prodicamus. 
Saepe enim propter familiaritatem domesticis rebus inter- 
fuimus. 

Xiy. Nemo in convivio ejus aliud acroama audivit» 
quam anagnosten : quod nos quidem jucundissimum arbi- 
tramur. Neque unquam sine aliqua lectione apud eum 
coBnatum est, ut non minus animo, quam ventre convivas 
delectarentur. Namque eos vocabat, quorum mores a 
suis non abborrerent. Quum tanta pecunise facta esset 
accessio, nibil de quotidiano cultu mutavit, nibil de vitad 
consuetudine : tantaque usus est moderatione, ut neque in 
sestertio vicies, quod a patre acceperat, parum se splendide 
gesserit, neque in sestertio centies affluentius. vixeriti quam 
instituerat, parique fastigrio steterit in utraque fi>rtuna. 
Nullos babuit bortos, nullam suburbanam aut maritimam 
BumtuQsam villam, neque in Italia, prseter Ardeatinum et 
Nomentanum, rusticum prsedium : omnisque ejus pecunias 
reditus constabat in Epiroticis et urbanis poasessionibus. 
Ex quo cognosd potest, usum eum pecunise non magni- 
tudine, sed ratione metiri solitum. 

XV. Mendacium neque dicebat, neque pati poterat. 
Itaque ejus comitas non sine severitate erat, neque gra- 
vitas sine facilitate; ut difficile esset intellectu, utrum eum 
amici magis vererentur, an amarent. Quidquid rogaba- 
tur, religiose promittebat: quod non liberalis, sed levis 
arbitrabatur, polliceri, quod praestare non posset. Idem 
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in nitendo» qtiod semel atmuisset, t&iita erat curai ut non 
mandatam, aed suam rfem videretur agere. Nunquam 
Buscepti negotii eum pertsesum est. Suam enim existi- 
mationem in ea re agi putabat : qua nihil habebat ca- 
rius. Quo fiebat, ut omnia M. et Q. Ciceronum, Catonis, 
Hortensii, Auli Torquati, multorum prasterea equitum 
Romanorum negotia procuraret Ex quo judicari poterat, 
hon inertia, sed judicio fugisse reipublic» procurationem. 

XVI. Humanitatis vero nullum afierre majus testimo- 
nium possum, quam quod adolescens idem seni SullsB 
fuerit jucundissimus, senex adolescenti M. Bruto; cum 
squalibus autem suis, Q. Hortensio et M. Cicerone, sio 
vixerit, ut judicare difficile sit, cui eetati fuerit aptissimus. 
Q,uamquam eum prsecipue dilexit Cicero, ut ne frater qui- 
dem ei Quintus carior fuerit aut familiarior. Ei rei sunt 
indicio, praeter eos libros, in quibus de eo &cit mentio- 
hem, qui in vulgus sunt editi, sexdecim volumina episto- 
larum, ab consulatu ejus usque ad extremum tempus ad 
Atticum missarum : quse qui legat, non multum desideret 
historiam contextam illorum temporum. Sic enim omnia 
de studiis principum, vitiis ducum, mutationibus reipub- 
licae perscripta sunt, ut nihil in iis non appareat, et facile 
existimari possit, prudentiam quodammodo esse divinatio- 
nem. Non enim Cicero ea solum, quse vivo se accide- 
runt, fiitura praedixit, sed etiam, quse nunc usu veniunt, 
cecinit, ut vates. 

XVII. De pietate autem Attici quid plura commemo- 
rem? quum hoc ipsum vere gloriantem audierim in funere 
matris suse, quam extulit annorum nonaginta, quum esset 
septem et sexaginta, se nunquam 6um matre in gratiam 
redisse, nunquam cum sorore fuisse in simultate, quam 
prope sequalem habebat Quod est signum, aut nullam 
unquam inter eos querimoniam intercessisse, aut hunc ea 
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fuisse in suoa indulgentiay ut, quos amare deberet, irasci 
eifl nefas duceret. Neque id fecit natura solum, quam- 
quam omnes ei paremus, sed etiam doctrina. Nam et 
principum philosophorum ita pertepta habuit praecepta, 
ut iis ad vitam agendam, non ad ostentationem, uteretur. 

XVIII. Moris etiam majorum summus imitator fuit 
antiquitatbque amator : quam adeo diligenter habuit cog- 
nitam, ut eam totam in eo volumine exposuerit, quo ma- 
gistratus omavit. NuUa enim lex, neque pax, neque 
bellum, neque res illustris est populi Romani, quae non in 
eo suo tempore sit notata : et, quod difficillimum fnit, sic 
familiarum originem subtexuit, ut ex eo clarorum virorum 
propagines possimus cognoscere. Fecit hoc idem sepa- 
ratim in aliis libris : ut M. Bruti rogatu Juniam familiam 
a stirpe ad hanc setatem ordine enumeravit, notans, qui, a 
quo ortus, quos honores, quibusque temporibus cepisset. 
Pari modo Marcelli Claudii, Marcellorum ; Scipionis Cor- 
nelii et Fabii Maximi, Fabiorum et ^miliorum quoque : 
quibis libris nihil potest esse dulcius iis, qui aliquam cupi- 
ditatem habent notitiae clarorum virorum. Attigit quoque 
poeticam : credimus, Jie ejus expers esset suavitatis. 
Namque versibus, qui honore rerumque gestarum ampli- 
tudine ceteros Romani populi praestiterunt, exposuit ita, 
ut sub singulorum imaginibus facta magistratusque eorum 
non amplius quatemis quinisve versibus descripserit : 
quod vix credendum sit, tantas res tam breviter potuisse 
declarari. Est etiam unus liber, Graece confectus, de con- 
sulatu Ciceronis. 

XIX. Hactenus Attico vivo edita haec a nobis sunt. 
Nunc, quoniam fortuna nos superstites ei esse voluit, reli- 
qua persequemur, et, quantum potuerimus, rerum exem- 
plis lectores docebimus, sicut supra significavimus, suos 
;cuique mores plerumque conciliare fortunam. Namque 
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Mc contentus ordine equestri, quo erat ortusy in affinita- 
tem pervenit imperatoris divi filii : quum jam ante famili- 
aritatem ejus esset consecutus nulla alia se, quam elegantia 
vitse, qua ceteros ceperat principes civitatis, dignitate pari, 
fortuna faumiliore. Tanta enim prosperitas Caesarem est 
consecuta, ut nihil ei non tribuerit fortunay quod cuiquam 
ante detulerit, et conciliarit, quod nemo adhuc civis Ro- 
manus quivit consequi. Nata est autem Attico neptis ex 
Agrippa, cui virginem filiam collocarat. Hanc Caesar, vix 
anniculam, Tiberio Claudio Neroni, Drusilla nato» pri* 
vigno 8UO, despondit : qu» conjunctio neceasitudinem eo* 
rum saiixit, familiaritatem reddidit frequentiorem. 

XX. Quamvis ante haec sponsalia non solum, quum ab 
urbe abesset, nunquam ad suorum quemquam litteras misit, 
quin Attico mitteret, quid ageret, imprimis, quid legeret, 
quibusque in locis, et quam diu esset moraturus : sed 
etiam, quum esset in urbe, et propter suas infinitas occu* 
pationes minus saepe, quam vellet, Attico frueretur, nuUus 
dies temere intercessit, quo non ad eum scriberet, quum 
modo aliquid de antiquitate ab eo requireret, modo ali- 
quam ei qusestionem poeticam proponeret, interdum jo- 
cans ejus verbosiores eliceret epistolas. Ex quo accidit, 
quum sedes Jovis Feretrii, in Capitolio ab Romulo consti- 
tuta, vetustate atque incuria detecta prolaberetur, ut Attici 
admonitu Csesar eam reficiendam curaret. Neque vero 
ab M. Antonio minus absens litteris colebatur : adeo, ut 
accurate ille ex ultimis terrisi quid ageret, quid curse sibi 
haberet, certiorem faceret Atticum. Hoc quale sit, facil- 
ius existimabit is, qui judicare poterit, quantse sit sapien^ 
tiae, eorum retinere usum benevolentiamque, inter quos 
maximarura rerum non solum semulatio, sed obtrectj^O 
tanta intercedebat, quantam fuit incidere necesse inter 
Csesarem atque Antonium, quum se uterque principem noii 
solum urbis Romanse, sed orbis terrarum essexuperet. . 
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XXI. Tali modo quum eeptem et septuaginta aonos 
complesBet, atque ad extremam Benectutem noa minus 
dignitate, quam gratia fortunaque creviBset (multas enim 
hereditates nulla alia re, quam bonitate, est consecutus), 
tantaque prosperitate usus esset valetudinis, ut annis tri- 
ginta medicina non indiguisset : nactuQ est morbum, quem 
initio et ipse et medici contemserunt. Nam putarunt 
esee tenesmon, cui remedia celeria faciliaque propone- 
bantur. In hoc quum tres menses sine uUis doloribus, 
preeterquam quos ex curatione capiebat, consumsisset : 
Bubito tanta vis morbi in imum intestinum prorupit, ut 
extremo tempore per lumbos fistula putris cruperit. 
Atque hoc priusquam ei accideret, postquam in dies do- 
lores accrescere febresque accessisse sensit, Agrippam 
generum ad se arcesai jussit, et cum eo L. Comelium Bal- 
bum Sextumque Peduceeum. Hos ut venisse vidit, in 
cubitum innixus : Quantam, inquit, curam dUigentiamque 
in valetudine mea tuenda hpc tempore adhibuerimf quum 
vas testes haheam, nihil necesse est plurihus verbis camme'' 
morare. Quihus quaniam^ ut sperOf satisfeci, me nihil re- 
liqui fedsse, quod ad sanandum me pertineret^ rdiquum 
est^ ut egomet mihi consulam. Id vos ignorare noluL Nam 
mihi stat, alere morhum desinere. Namque his diebus quid- 
quid cibi potionisque sumsi, ita produosi vitam,utauxerim 
dolores sine spe salutis, Quare a vobis peto primum, ut 
consUium probetis meum : ddnde, ue Jrustra dehortando 
conemini, 

XXII. Hac oratione habita tanta constantia vocis atque 
vultus, ut non ex vita, sed ex domo in domum videretur 
migrare, quum quidem Agrippa eum flens atque osculans 
oraret atque obsecraret, ne ad id, quod natura cogeret, 
ipse quoque sibi acceleraret, et, quoniam tum quoque 
posset temporibus superesse, se sibi suisque reservaret, 
preces ejus tacituma sua obstinatione depressit. Sic 
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quum biduum cibo se abstinuisBet, Bubito febris decessit, 
leviorque morbus esse ccBpit. Tamen propositum nihilo 
aeciuB peregit Itaque die quinto poBt, quam id consilium 
inieraty pridie kalendaB AprileB, Cn. Domitio, C. Sosio, 
consulibuB, decesfiit. ElatUB OBt in lecticula, ut ipse praB- 
Bcripserat, Bine uUa pompa funeriB, comitantibuB omnibus 
bonis, maxima vulgi frequentia. Sepultus eBt juxta viam 
Appiam, ad quintum lapidem, in monumento Q. Cascilii, 
avunculi Bui. 
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THE DE SENECTDTE. 



M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, &c. " Maicus TulUas Cic- 
ero^B Cato the Elder, or Conceming Old Age." Most editions in- 
sert the word Dialogu» after De SeneUute ; incorrectly, however, 
Bince the present work is not properly a dialogue, bat a continaed 
discourse, delivered by Cato the Censor, at the reqaest of Scipio 
iEmilianus and Laelius. 

CATO MAJOR. With major supply natu. The term major Berres 
to distinguish him from Calo minor, or the younger Cato, called, 
also, Uticensisj from his having put an end to his existence at Utica. 
The yonnger Cato was great-grandson of the elder. 

DE SENECTUTE. This little tract, drawn up at the end of B.C. 
45, OT the commencement of B.C. 44, for the purpose of pointing out 
how the burden of old age may be most easily supported, is ad- 
dressed to the celebrated Titus Pomponius Atticus (more com- 
monly known by the appellation of Atticus alone), the friend of 
Cicero, and whose life by Comelius Nepos is given in the present 
volume. Atticus was now in his sixty-eighth year, while Cicero 
himself was in his sixty-second or sixty-third. This work is first 
mentioned in a letter written by Cicero from Puteoli, on the lltU 
ef May, B.C. 44 {Ep. ad Au.j xiv., 21 ; compare xvii., 11), and is 
tbere spoken of as already in the hands of his fnend. In the short 
introductory dialogue, Scipio iEmilianus and Lielius are supposed 
to have paid a visit during the consulship of T. Quinctius Flamini- 
Dus and M'. Acilius Balbus (B.C. 150, vid. c. 5 and 10) to Cato the 
Censor, at that time eighty-four years old. Beholding with admi- 
ration the astivity of body and cheerfulness of mind which he dis- 
played, they request him to point out by what means the weight of 
increasing years may most easily be borne. Cato willingly com- 
plies, and commences a dissertation in which he seeks to demon- 
strate how unreasonable are the complaints usually urged regarding 
the miseries which attend the close of a protracted life. The four 
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priDcipal objections are stated and refuted in regular succession. 
It is held that old age is wretched : 1. Because it incapacitates men 
for active business ; 2. Because it renders the body feeble ; 3. Be- 
cause it deprives them of the enjoyment of almost all pleasures ; 4. 
Because it heralds the near approach of death. The first three are 
met by producing examples of many illustrious personages, in whom 
old age was not attended by any of these evils ; by arguing that such 
privations are not real, but im^^inary, misfortunes ; and tbat, if the 
relish for some pleasures is lost, other delights of a more desirable 
and substantial character aie substituted. The fourth objection is 
encountered still more boldly by an eloquent declaration that the 
chief happinesa of old age, in the eyes of the philosopfaer, arises 
from the conviction that if Indicates the near approach of death, 
that is, the near approach of the period when the soul shall be re- 
leased from its debasing connection with the body, and enter un- 
fettered upon the paths of immortality. This piece has alwaya been 
deservedly admired as one of the most gracefol moral essays be- 
queatbed to us by antiquity. The purity of the language, the iive- 
liness of the illnstrations, the dignity of the sentiments, and the 
tact with which.the character of the strong-minded, but self-satisfied 
and garrulous old man is maintained, have excited universal ap- 
plause. Bnt, however pleasing the picture here presented to us, 
every one must perceive that it is a fiincy sketeh, not the faithful 
copy of a scene from nature. In fact, the whole treatise is a tissue 
of special pleading, on a queation which is discussed in the same 
tone of extravagance, on the opposite side, by Juvenal in his tenth 
satire. The logic, also, is bad ; for in several instances general prop- 
ositions are attacked by a few specious particular cases, which are 
mere exceptions to the rule. No one can doubt the truth of the as- 
sertions, that old age does incapacitate os for active business, that 
it does render the body feeble, and that it does blunt the keenness 
of our senses ; but, while it is a perfectly fair style of argument to 
maintain that these are imaginaiy and not real ills, it is utterly ab- 
surd to deny their existence beoause history affords a few instances 
of favored individuals wfao have been exemptedfrom tfaeir influence. 
Cicero appears to faave been indebted for the idea, if not the plan 
of this work, to Aristo of Ceos, a Stoic philosopher (o. 1) ; mucb, 
however, has been translated almost litefally from the Republic 
of Plato (compare cbaptera 2, 3, 14), and more freeiy from the 
QSconomics and Cyropedia of Xenophon. The passage with regard 
to the immortality of the soul is derived from the Timeus, the 
Phffidon, the Phedrus, and the Menon ; and some editors have 
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traced the observatiohs upon the diseases of young men (c. 19) to 
Hippocrates. It mast be remarked, that although Cato was a rigid 
follower of the Porch, the doctrines here propounded have little of 
the austerity of that sect, but savor more of the gentle and easy dis- 
cipline of the Peripatetics. (Sniith's DicL Or. and Rom. Biog., dcc, 
p. 732, 9eqq.) 



CHAPTER I. 

* 1. 

O Tite^ n quid ego adjuro, &c. " O Titus, if in gaghl I shall have 
aided (thee), or shall have lightened the care." These hexameters 
are quoted from the old poet Ennius, who addresses them to Titus 
Quinctius Flamininus, the celebrated Roman commander. But 
whether he addressed them in his own person or not, and of what 
nature was the distress which is sought to be alleviated, remains a 
mere matter of opinion. Most comm^ntators suppose that Ennius 
utters these verses himself, and tbat tbe distress alluded to was oc- 
easioned by the infamous conductof the brother of Flamininus, who 
was expelled in consequence from the senate by Cato, at that time 
censor, B.C. 184 (Liv., xxzix., 42). Drakeuborcb, however, thinks 
ihat in the poem of Ennius, from wbich the liues were taken, they 
were uttered by Sextus ^lius Petus, the colleague of Flamininua 
in the consulship, and tfaat the trouble and disquiet of the latter 
arose from the alarming prodigies which prevented for a period his 
departare from Rome for the Macedonian war. (Compare Liv., 
xxxii., 9.) Drakenborch'6 opinlon appears the more correct one. 
Cicero, onthe present occasioo, applies these same lines to his 
friond Atticus, who had the same praenomen (Titus) as Flamininus, 
and whose distress arose from the gloomy state of public atfairs, 
as connected with the usurpation of Caesar. 

Adjuro. Some editions have adjutro^ but adjuroj as Drakenborch 
remarks, is the more correct form, being by syncope for adjuvero, 
like morunt and admorunt for moverunt and admoverunt. {Sil. Jtal.t 
xiv., 141 ; Virg., Mn.^ iv., 367.) — Levaato. • Old form for levavero^ 
like amasto for amavero, and arasMo for aravero. Consult Zumptf ^ 
161.-^ Qu<B nunc te coquit. " Which now disquiets thee," t. e., keeps 
thee in a feverisb state of mind, or, more literally, causes thy bosom 
to boil. This figurative usage of coquo is of common oecurrence. — 
Verfot. " Keeps centinually harassing." Observe tbe force of the 
Irequentative. The image is borrowed from the idea of an arrow 
fixed in a wound, and continually fretting it. Observe, moreover, 
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that the final syUable in vertat is lengthened here by the artU, ao 
that there is no need of reading nb for tn, as some do. — Pramt, 
for pramii. Some MSS. and editions have pretH, which is coa- 
demned by Bentley (ad Ter., Andr., ii., 1, 20), who maintains that 
no poet before Propertius employed the double t in tbe genitiTe 
singalar. (Compare Zumpt, ^ 49, Tiote 1.) ' 

Ille vtr, haud magna cum re, &c. "That man, with no great 
wealth indeed, yet rich in trustworthiness," t. e., poor in point of 
worldly means, but rich in all that is worthy of reliance on the part 
of his fellow-men. Commentators generally suppose that Ennius 
is meant, and tbat Cicero here describes him by a line drawn from 
one of his poems, but referring there to some other person. Dra- 
kenborch, however, more correctly, refers^this verse to Sextus 
.£lius Pstus, already mentioned, and thinks that Cicero meant this 
indiTidual, not Ennius. — Plenu^ fidei. ObserTe here the elision of 
the final s in plenus, before a consonant, in the beginning of the next 
word. The earlier Latin poets were in the habit of frequentiy eli- 
ding the letter «, in words ending in is and u«,-when foUowed^y^a 
word beginning'with a consonant*, and thus permitting the Towel to 
remain short. — Fidei, As regards the penult in this word, consult 
Antfum^s Lat. Pros.y p. 17, note. 

SoUicitari te Tite, &c. Another quotation from Ennius, but prob- 
ably only in part, the first portion of the iine being, in all likelihood, 
from the pen of Cicero himself The Terse in Ennius runs as fol- 
lows : " Et qua deprimeris frustra noctesque diesque." Consult, how- 
eTer, Column., ad loc., p. 140. — Moderationem animi tui, <Stc. " Your 
moderation and cTen temper of mind ;" more literally, " the mod- 
eration of your mind, and your equanimity." As regards the mod- 
eration of Atticus, compare Nep., Att., c. 14. ObserTe, moreoTer, 
that aquitas is here equiTalent to aquabUitas, of which Cicero him- 
self glTes us the definition elsewhere (O/., i., 26, 2): **Pr<eclara 
est (Bquabilitas in omni vita, idem semper vultus, eademque frons.*^ 

Cognomen Athenis deportasse. His surname of Atticus appearsto 
haTe been giTen him on account of his long residence at Athens 
(twenty years), but more particularly on acconnt of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the language and Uterature of Greece. (Compare 
Cic, de Fin., Y. 2 ; Nep., Att., c. 3, 4.) — Humanitatem et prude?Uiam. 
** The philosophic calmness of a cuItiTated intellect, as weU as a pru- 
dent spirit." ObserTe the peculiar force of humanitatem, a tcrm 
which some explain here by « poUte leaming," and others by " a 
taste for literature." The true meaning is giTen by Wetzel ; " Hu- 
manitas, hoc loco, est animi liieris exeulti aquahilitas, qui nihil admiraiur 
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fiuUi cum aceiderit, nihHf aniequdm eveneritf nan etenire poeee arhUra* 
tnr." Indeed, the context evidently reqaires such an ezplanation ; 
. and it is in fall accordance, moreover, with the language of Nepos, 
in his life of Atticus (c. 17), where he says of him, *' Prindpum pki- 
heophorum ita percepta habuit pracepta, utki» ad vitam agendam, non 
ad ostentatioTum uteretur." As regards the "prudentia" of Atticus, 
consult Nepos, Att, c. 6, eeqq, 

Eitdem rebus. He alludes to the gloomy state of public aflhirs.^ 
Quibus me ipsum. " By which I confess that I myself am." Snp- 
ply suspicor before me ipsum, in the sense offateor, and obserre the 
zengma that takes place in the Yeib.—Et major est. ** Is both a 
heavier task." Observe that major is here equivalent to majoris 
opera, — In aliud tempus differenda. Becanse, amid the ruin of hia 
coantTy'8 freedom, he is now more in need of the consolation of 
others, than able to impart it himself — Z>e seneetute. Cicero, thrown 
out from all participation in public atfairs, composed the preseot 
treatise with the Tiew of forgettiftg, or, at least, alleTiating his po- 
Utical disquiet. 

Quod mihi commune tecum est. Cicero, as we hsTe before re- 
marked, was now in his sixty-second or sixty-third year, and Atti- 
cus in his sixty-eighth. — Aut jam urgentis, &c. *' Either already 
' pressing upon us, or, at least, rapidly advancing." Observo the 
force of the frequentative. — Modice ac sapienter. " With composure 
and good sense." — Tu occurrebas dignus eo munere, &c. " You oc- 
curred to me as one worthy of such a present, which we might each 
of tts use with common advantage,'' t. e , as a suitable person unto 
whom to inscribe such a work, a work to which we might both of 
us have reconrse with equal advantage. With oecurrebas supply 
animo or menti. — Ut non modo absterserit. **That it has not only 
wiped away," i. e., completely removed. A metaphor from the 
wiping away of tears, blood, &c. — MoUem et jucundam. " An easy 
burden and pleasing to endure." 

Saiis digne. " Sufficiently in accordance with its true worth.** 
The term digne bere has been deemed spurious by some editors, and 
a mere marginal explanation of satis, which eventually crept into 
the text. Not so, however, by any means. We have rendered it 
in acpordance with the explanation of Klotz, " nach ihrem wahren 
Werthe,'^ who refers in support of his opinion to Cie., pro Rosc. Am., 
12, ^ 33 : " (^em pro dignitate ne Umdare quidem guisquam satis 
posset." Ochsner compares Ctc., Orat. post red. in sen. hab., c. 8, ^ 
19 : " Quis de tali eive satis digne unquam loquetur V* and Vell. 
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Patere.t ii., 67 : « Huju9 temporu fortunam ne dejUre quid^m quitquam 
Motie digne potuii.^^^Cui qui paretU. « Since he who yields obedi- 
ence to it," t. e., who obeys and carries out its preeepts. EquiTE- 
lent to ^tii» it qui ei pareat. (Compare Zumpt, ^ 804.) 

De ceteris. " Of tbe other topics connected with it," t. e., of the 
other praises and parts of philosophj. Compare Wetzel : •^de ce- 
terie philoeophue laudibue et partiiue.^* Facciolati, lesa correctly, le- 
fers ceteris to the other periods of life, and explains it as foEows : 
** de eeterie ettatit temporibue et mUs partUnu, quibue medetur phHoeo- 
phia."'^Hune librum, dcc. Goez maintains that we moat read nune 
in place of huTic, and mittimue for mieimus. Bat there ia no need 
Whatever of any change, since the pronoun of itself carries with it 
the idea of present time, while mieimue is far more in accordance 
with the Latin epistolary style than mittimue would be. 

Tithono. Titbonus, son of Laomedon, became a favorite of Au- 
rora, who obtained for him immortality from Jove, but forgot to ask, 
at tbe same time, for undecaying youth. He attained, therefore, to 
a very adyanced, but heljHess and wretched old age, until the ^od- 
dess, out of compassion, changed him into a rirri^, or eicada. ( Schol. 
ad Jl., xi., l.-^Tzetz. ad Lycophr., IQ.y^Ut Arieto Ciue. " As Aristo 
of Ceos has done." Supp\yfeeit. Aristo was a peripatetic philos- 
opher, and a natire of the Island of Ceos (K^uf ), where his birth- 
place was the town of lulis (lovA/f ). He succeeded, after the 
death of his master Lycon, to the management of the peripatetic 
school, about B.C. 230. He is often confounded with Aristo of 
Chios, the stoic philosopher and disciple of Zeno. — Ciu». The edi- 
tions tluctuate between Chiue and Ceue, the greater number, and 
among them OrelIi*s, having Chius. The fonn CiuSf however, is 
decidedly preferable in this place. The corresponding Greek ad- 
jective is K«of. Consult Spalding, ad Quintil., iii., 1, 10, not. crit.f 
and the remarks of Nauck, in the Neue Jahrbucher, &c., twelfth sup- 
plementary vol., p. 658. 

Parum enim esset auctoritatis infabula. The remarks of an im- 
aginary character like Tithonus would carry little weight with them, 
whereas those ascribed to Cato in the present essay are perfectly 
consistent with his true character, or expressly vferified by authen- 
tic history.— Jlf. Catoni seni. " To Marcus Cato, the elder. " 
Marcus Porcius Cato, usuaDy styled thecensor, from the remarkable 
spirit and integrity with which he discfaarged the duties of that office. 
He was now, as we have already observed, in his eighty-fourth year 
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(Consolt notes on the titte of this woTk.)-^Ajmd quem. Scipio and 
Laelias are here supposed to bave paid him a ▼isit, and the scene 
of the conTersation is his own residence. — Scipionem. The younger 
Africanus, called Scipio iEmilianos. He was the son of Paulua 
^milios, the conqueror of Macedooia, and was adopted by the son 
of Scipio Africanus the elder. It was this younger Africanns that 
destroyed Carthage B.C. 146, about four years after the date of the 
present oonTersation. Tbe Laelius here mentioned in conjunction 
with bim was C. Lelius Sapiens, son of the elder Leelius. His in- 
timacy with Africanus tbe younger was as remaricattle as his fkther'8 
fiiendship with tbe eider, and it obtained an imperishable monument 
in Cicero'8 treatise, entitled ** Laliuw^ tive De AmicUia.*^ As Lelius 
was the elder of the two, he is named before Scipio in the text. 

AdmirafUee. " Expressing their wonder." — Qui si eruditius vide^ 
hitur ditputare. " Now if he shall appear to discourse with more 
erudition." Equivalent to at autem ille videatur. {Zumpt, ^ 804.) — 
In 9ui$ libria. The activity of this many-sided man found leisure 
for the composition of seyeral literary works, the most important of 
whicfa were his treatise on husbandry (*< De Re Rustica^^) and his 
** Origines" ia which he gaTe the history of Rome, together with 
the origins of the Italian towns and communities.— (rr<sc» literis. 
<<To Grecian literature." (Compare chapters 8 and 11.) Cato 
applied faimself in old age to the study of Grecian literature, with 
whicb in his youth he had no acqoaintance, althougfa he was not ig- 
norant of the Greek language. — Plura. Sopply addere. 



CHAPTER n. 

Cum hoe C. Ladio. ".With Caius Lelius here." Obserre that 
the pronoun hic is used of objects which are nearest to the speaker, 
whereas more distant ones are referred to-by ille. — Ceterarum rc- 
tum. Eqoivalent to quod attrnet ad ceteras res. An imitation of tbe 
Greek idiom. (Compare Zumpt, ^ 487, note 1 .) — Onus JEtna gravius. 
Compare Euripides, Herc. Fur., 637, ro y^pac &ei ^apvrepov Alrvac 
aKOKeWov. The allosion is to the giants who, according to the 
poets, lay boried beneath ^Etna, with the whole mass of the mount- 
ain pressing upon them. There, for example, lay Enceladus, av- 
cording to Virgil {JEn., iii., 678) ; Typboeus, according to Pindar 
{Pyth., i., 11); and Briareus, accordingto Callimachus {Del,, 143). 
Compare Apollodorus, i., 6, 3. 

QuUrtu enim nihiL est, dcc. ** For unto those who have no rO' 
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Bources in themselves,'* &c. Obserre that lukU opis is here the 
saine as nikU virtuttM ae sajntfUia, and that the allusion is to the 
well-known Stoic mazim that the wise man contained within him- 
self all the meaos and requisites ibr a happy existence. {Ritter, 
Anc. PhU.j iii., p. 663.) — Omnis atas grams est, " £Tery stage of 
buman life is burdensome," t. e., because they depend entirely on ez- 
ternal causes, which are wholly subject to the caprice of fortune. — 
Qy4}d natura necessitas aferat. This is in accordance with the Stoic 
doctrine " vivere eonvenienter natur^ey Compare Senua, Epist., 71, 
^ ^, 25 : ** Sapiens stat erectus sub quolibet pondere ; nuUa Ulum res 
minorem facit ; nihU UU eorum, qua ferenda sunt, displicet. Nam 
fuidquid cadere in hominem potest, in se cscidisse non queritur." 

Adeptam. *' When attained to.** A better reading than adepti. 
*♦ On having attained to it," and given by Gemhard, Orelli, &c. — 
Obrepere aiunt eam, dtc. The idea on which the image is based ]ies 
in Pliny'8 **/efe» obrepunt avibus" {H. N., x., 73). Compare ^schi- 
nes Socratic. {Axioch,, c. 9), \aB6v imei^We rb ynpac, and Jnvenal 
(ix., 129), " OhrepU non inteUecta senectus.''—Falsum putare. " To 
entertain an erroneons opinion on the subject." — Quid enim f 
** What, pray 1" The common, but inferior reading, is qut enim d- 
iius, &c. 

Adoleseentia senectus, 6lc, Those between the ages of seventeen 
and forty-six were commonly called juniores, juvenes, or adolescen' 
tes ; those between forty-six and sixty, seniores ; and those above 
sixty, senes. Hence we see tbat adoUscentia and senectus border on 
each other. — Quam octogesimum. Observe that quam is here for 
potius quam. — NuUa consolatume permulcere posset, &c. **CouId 
soothe a foolish old age by no consolation (in its power to impart),'* 
t. e., could by no means in its power console a weak and frivolous 
mind under the usual consequences of a prolonged existence. 

Si soUHs. ■** Since you are aocustomed." Obaerve that si with 
tbe indicative has here the force of qtumiam, as denoting something 
oertain. Had any doubt been implied, the subjunctive would have 
been used. — Qua utinam digna esset. "And would that it were 
worthy . " Observe, again, the employmen t of the relative to express 
tbe demonstiative with a conjunction. {Zumpt, 4 803.) — Nostroque 
cognomine. ** And of tbe surname tbat has been bestowed upon me." - 
The pronoun has bere an objective force. The sumame referred 
%o is that of Sapiens. His ancestors for three generations bad been 
named M. Porcius, and it is said by Plutarch {Vic. Cat. Maj,, i.) 
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that at first he wae known by the additional cognomen Priscas^ but 
was afterward called CatOf a name denoting that practical wjsdom 
{aUu»t «*wise,"^"shrewd") which is the resolt of natural sagacity, 
combined with experience of civil and political afTairs. The quali- 
ties implied in the word Cato were subsequently acknowledged by 
the plainer and less archaic title of Sapiens, by which be was so 
well known in his old age tbat Cicero here, and also in the treatise 
** De Amicitia" (c. 2), makes it his quasi cognomen. {Smith, Dict. 
Biogr.f s. V.) 

Naturam optimam ducem. The Stoics, as already remarked, re- 
ferred all things to nature, and their grand rule was in all things to 
live according to her laws. For a virtuous life, according to them, 
was merely a life agreeable to our experience of what is going on 
in nature, since the human is a part of the universal nature. (Diog* 
Laert., vii., B7.)—Cum ceterce partes ataiisy &c. "After the other 
parts in life have been wisely distributed,*' t. e., after all the pre- 
ceding periods of life have had their peculiar and propcr enjoy- 
ments assigned to them. The true reading here is diseripta sint, 
as denoting distribution. Tbe common reading is descriptoi sirU, 
but describere is " to write down," '< to copy." Observe, moreovcr, 
that partes is here employed in its dramatic sense, as indicating a 
part or character to be sustained.— .Ex/rmttm actum. "The last 
act of all," i. e., old age.— Jwcrrt. " Unskillful." The adjective 
iners is here employed in its primitive meaning, the word being 
compounded of in privative and ars. Compare Lucil.-f ap. Serv. ad 
JEn.y iv., 168 : *♦ Ut perhibetur iners, ars in quo non erit ulla.^* 

Esse aliquod extremum, <Slc. " That there should be something to 
mark the close of existence, and, as in the case of the fruits of trees 
and the productions of the earth, something, from the fullness of its 
own maturity, drooping, as it were, and just ready to fall, which 
must be endured by the wise man with calm resignation." There 
must be no comma after maturitate tempesHva, since these words 
belong to what follows, tbe maturity meant being tbat of old age, 
whose fruit is withered and drooping. The term vietus is well ex- 
plained by Wetzel : " Vietum, languidum, sine vi, naturaXihus viribus 
privatum, fiefiapaaftivov, a vetere glossatore expltcatum." — Gigantum 
modo. *• Afler the manncT of the giants." Observe that modo is 
hcre employed, not more, because the giants warred against heaven 
only once. (Compare ApoUodorus, i., 6, 1 ; Horat., Od., iii., 4, 49, 
seqq.) Ochsner calls our attention to the inverted nature of this 
sentence, instead of quid est enim aliud natura repugnare nisi gigan- 
tum modo bellare cum dOs. 
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Gratissimum nohu, &c. " You will have done a very acceptable 
service to both of us, that I may answer for Scipio also." As Laslius 
was the elder, his age gave him this privilege. Thus we have in 
the " De Amieitid'* (c. 9) the fullowing language from Fannius : 
** Tu vero perge^ Lali ; pro hoc enim, qui minor est natu, meo jure rC" 
gpondeo.^* — Volumus quidem certe. *«We wish, indeed, at least." 
Observe that volumua has here the force of desideramus. — Ingyaves' 
eentem atatem. " The weight of increasing years," i. e., old age as 
it comes on. Literally, " age beginning to grow heavy."— St futu- 
rum est. " Since it is going to prove." — Quam nobis quoque ingredi- 
STidum sit. " On which we also may have to enter." The more 
usual form of construction would be qua nobis queque ingredienda 
sU ; the present use of the gerund, however, occurs also in Varro 
(R. R., iii., 3, 9, 18) : " Objiciendum puUis polentam,'** as well as else- 
where. (Consult Sanctii Minerv., iii., 8, and the note of Perizonius ; 
and also StaUbaumy ad Rudd., ii., p. 251, n. 59.) Some editions 
read qua here instead of quam ; Cicero, however, says, viam or in 
tiam ingrediy not via. — Istuc. For istocy from isticj ist(Ec, istoc, or 
istue. Not the adverb. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ut potero. "As well as I shall be able.'* — Meorum aqualium. 
" Of my companions in years," i. e., of men of my own years. — 
Pares autem, vetere proterbio, &c; " Like, you know, according to 
the old saying, congregate most easily with like." This is the 
same as our common English expression, " Birds of a feather flock 
together." Compare Aristotle {Eth., 8, 1), 'QBsv rov 6fioi6v ^aotv 
i5f ofioiovy Kal KoXoiov irorl koXoiov, and Plato {Sympos., c. 18, 3), *0 
irakaib^ Tidyoc ei ixet, c5f 6ftotov 6ftol<f) del neM^ei. — QtuB C. Salina- 
tor, &c. " (And listened to the things) which Caius Salinator, <fec., 
were accustomed to deplore." Observe here the anacoluthon, qua 
being the relative to querelis in thought merely, not in grammatical 
connection, so that it is the aame as saying sape interfui querelis et 
audivi qua, &o. Compare Bp. ad Div., ii., 8, 2 : " Sermonibus qua 
nec possunt seribi nee scrihenda sunt.^* Some of the MSS. have quas 
C. Salinator, quas Sp. Albinus, of which Beier (ad O/., ii., p. 160, 
865) and Hemann both aj^rove ; but we have preferred allowing 
the ordinary text to remain unchanged. 
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C. Salinatar. Caivs Linos Salinator is meant, who was consul 
A.U.C. 565. (JLtv., zxxviit., ^.y^8p. AUnnu». Spurias Posthu- 
mus Albinus was consul A.U.C. 667, and died, while augur, in 673. 
— Qu<m{ carereni. Obserye the employment of the subjunctive, as 
indicating merely their own sentiments, not those of the speaker or 
author. So^ a little after, ** sine quibus pttarent.*^ — Vitam nullam. 
" That life was of no value." Observe that nuUam here is equiva- 
lent y> ntdliu* momenti or pretii. This vita nuUa is directly opposed 
to tbe ^'vita rntaHa*' of Ennius (Ctc., de Am., 6).— Co/t. "To be 
courted." 

Qui mihi non id mdehantur aecuBare, &c. '* Now these men ap- 

peared to me to blame nothin^ of the kind that ought to have been 

blamed." Observe, in the first place, that qui here, at the begin- 

ning of the sentencei is equivalent to hi autem, and consult Zumpt, 

^ 803 ; and, in the nezt place, that id is here the same as tale. 

Compare tbe version of Nanck : << niekts von der Arty was anzuklagen 

gewesen 'wdre.^^ The common mode of rendering the dause (" ap- 

pcared to me not to blame thai which should have been blamed") 

makes Cato say that the ground of their complaint was a correct 

one, but was not properly put forth ! (Compare the remarks of 

Nauck^ in the New Jahrb., 12 supp. vol., p. &69.)—Quod esset accw 

sandum. The subjunctive is hece employed, because id precedes 

in the sense of tale. {Zumpt, ^ 666.)— I7«u venirent. « Would occur 

as a mAtter of couree," t. e., would necessariiy be experienced by. 

— Quijrum ego multorumf &c. *'0f many of whom I have known 

the old age to be without complaint, since they both did not take it 

iU that they.were released from the fetters of their passions, and," 

&c. Libidinum is here, in fact, equivalent to toluptatum. Observe, 

moreover, that qui takes the subjunctive here because indicating 

the reason or ground of what precedes. 

In moribus est non in atate. " Lies in the habits, not in the age 
of the individual," t. e., in the man, not in the age.— Jlforfcra^t, et 
nee dijficileSy &c. " Of well-regulated desires, and who are neither 
morose nor churlish.*' The term moderati here is less cterectly 
rendered by some ** of moderate views." It rather answein, on 
the contrary, to Plato^s Koofuoi {Rep., 660, D.), or, as Wetzel ex- 
plains it, ** Qut a voluptatibus et cupiditatibus temperare sibi possunt." 
-^lmportunitas et inhumanitas. ** Unseasonable and churlish behav- 
ior." 

Propter opes et copias, et dignitatem tuam. '< On account of tha 
iofluence, and ample possessions; and high character which you 
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enjoy.'* By opet is here meant infiueiice or credit in the state ; by 
copiati on the contrary, private resonrces. Plotarch describes these 
]ast as very extcnsive. ** When,*' he observes, " Cato's desire of 
wealth increased, and he found agriculture rather amusing than 
profitable, he tumed his thoughts to surer dependences, and em- 
ployed his money in purchasing ponds, hot baths, places proper for 
fullers, and estates in good condition having pasture-ground and 
wood-lands. From these he derived a great revenue, * such a one,' 
he uscd te say, «as Jupiter himself could not disappoint him of.' " 
{Plut.y Vit. Cat. Maj., c. 21.) 

Est istue quidemt Lcdi^ aliquid, 6lo. <* There is something, I ad- 
mit, Lelius, in what you say, but it by no means covers the whole 
ground." Literally, *^ That remark of yours, Lselius, is indeed some- 
thing ; but all things are by no means contained in that.** Observe 
here the usual employment of itte to indicate what appertains to 
the person spoken to. {Zumpt, ^ 137.) — Seriphio cuidam. "To a 
certain native of Seriphos.*' This was a small and unimportant 
island in the iGgean Sea, south of Cythnos, and now called Serpho, 
It is known in mythology as the island to which the aik, or coffer, 
containing Danae and her infant son Perseus, was carried. The 
insignificance of the island of Seriphos caused its name to pass into 
a provert). (Compare Cic., N. D., 1, 31 ; Arietoph., Acharn.^ 541, 
and the scholiast ad loc.) The story related in the text is taken 
from Plato {Rep.j i., p. 329, E.), and is related also by Plutarch ( Vit, 
Themist., c. 18). 

Nec hercule inquitf 6cc. The point of this reply is sometimes mis- 
understood or not fully perceived. The meaning of Themistocles 
is this : *< You say ri^ht, I do owe much to my country, and so much, 
in fact, that,. if I had been born in Seriphos, / toouid never have be- 
come celebrated. At the same time, however, I can assure you that 
I do not owe all to my country. You, however, are so thoroughly 
contemptible in yourself (setting your insignificant country out of the 
question), that, had you been born even at Athens, you would never 
have attairijed celebrity at all." In this way he attacks not only the 
meanness of the man^s native island, but the mean spirit and stu- 
pidity of the individual himself (Compare Wetzely ad loc.) — Nob\lis 
. . . clarus. Plutarch, in relating the story, employs the term Jtvdo- 
foc; Plato, however, has the more expressive bvofiaaroc, which 
comprehends both " nobilitatem generis" and ** claritudinem facto- 
rumy" and which Cicero, therefore, expresses here by both nobilis 
and clarus. {Gerf^rd^ ad loc,) 
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Artesy exercUatiojiesque mrtutum. " The libcral arts, and the prac- 
tice of viitue." Coinpare the TeiBion of Franklin ; " A life employ* 
ed in the pursuit of useful knowledge, in honorable actions, and the 
practice of virtue." By artes are here meant arte* ingenua or liber- 
aUs, embracing, of course, literary pursuits of every kind. The 
arma aenectutw»^ mentioned in the text, are the means afibrded us 
for warding offthe discomforts of age.— /n omni atate. " At eveiy 
period of life," i. e., in the previous seasons of life.-^EfferuTU. A 
much better reading than afferunt^ as given by Facciolati and others. 
(Consalt JEmesti, Clav. Ctc, and ad 0/., i., 16, 5.)-'Quamquam id 
maximum est. " Although this of itself is a very important consid- 
eration." Bquivalent fo id quod eane^ dic. (Compare Zumptf ^341.) 
— Benefactorum. " Good deeds." 



CHAPTER IV. 

no. 

Q. Mascimum. This is the famous Q. Fabius Maximus, sumamed 
CunctatOT, the celebrated opponent of Hannibal. — Tarentum recej^. 
He recovered Tarentum from the Carthaginians in his fiflh consol- 
ahip, B.G. 200, and by this success inflicted a deadly wound on Haii- 
nibal*s tenure of Southern Italy. The plunder of the town was 
given up to the soldiery. (Coiapare lAv., xxvii., 15, l6.)^Adoles' 
cens ita dilexi senemy &c. The old gcneral admitted the young sol- 
dier to the honor of an intimate acquaintance. While Fabius c(»m- 
municated the valued results of military experience, he omitted not 
to instill his own personal and political partialities and dislikes rnto 
the ear of his attached follower. {Smithj Dict. Biogr.y vol. i., p. 
637.)— Comtte^* condtta gravitas. "A dignity tempered with aflfa- 
bility." More literally, " seasoned with." — Eum colere. ** To cul- 
tivate his acquaintance.*' 

Anno enim posty &c. Observe the tmesis, as it is called, in post- 
quam. Fabius was consul for the flrst time in B.C. 233. Liguria 
was his proTince, and it aflTorded him a triumph, and an opportunity 
of dedicating a temple to Honor. (Cw., N. D., ii., 23.) — C.umque 
eo quartum constUe, 4&c. Fabius obtained his fourth consulship in 
B.O. 214, when Cato was twenty years of age. Hence the latter 
calls himself here adolescentulus, " a very young man." — Ad Capuam. 
Fabius had commenced the siege of this place the year previous 
(B.C. 216), when consul for the third tinie.-—Qu<Bstor deinde quadriw 
€mio post factus sum^ &c. The common text reads as foUows : 
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<* Cum eo quartum conauU adoUteetUulut miles ad Capuam profectuM 
#vm, quintoque anno pott ad Tarentum quastor : deinde (Edilis, quadri- 
enmo po$Jt factu» eum prator.** There is no doubt whateyer that 
this reading is corrapt and interpolated, since it is at variance with 
the acconnts both of ancient hiatorians and of Cicero himself. In 
the first place, Cato was not questor at the siege of Tarentum, but 
in Africa ; nor onder Fabius Maximus, but Scipio Africanus ; and, 
moreover, so far was he from being a questor at the siege of the 
place in question, that he served on this occasion merely as a pri- 
vate soldier {milet). In the next place, there is no reason whatever 
why he should speak of himself, in this passage, as aedile and prae- 
tor, when his object is not to make any mention of himself, save 
only so fiir as wiU enable him to tell the praises of Fabios. Again, 
he did not fill the praetorship in the year when Tuditanus and Cethe- 
gus were consuls, but merely the office of questor, a fact of which 
Cicero himself is a witness. {Brut., 15, 6.) And, finally, he was not 
praetor four years after his edileship, but the yery next year. We 
ought to have no hesitation, therefore, in rejecting adilis and prcUor 
from tbe text, with Pigfaius {Annal. Rom.^ ad ann. 549, p. 219), and 
by a change of punctuation restoring his own to Cicero. {Wetzel^ 
ad loc.) 

lAgia Cincim. The Lex Cincia, called also MuneraliMf was passed 
idithe time of the tribune M. Cincius Alimentus (B.C. 204), and not 
only forbade a person to take annthing for his pains in plcading a 
cause, but applied also to gifts in general, limiting in the latter case 
the amount of what a person could give, and also requiring such 
gifts to be accompanied by certain formalities. {Dict. Aiu., s. v.) 

Ut adoletcem. ** As a young man,*' t. e., with as much encrgy 
and spirit as if he were still in early manhood. Observe that there 
is no allusion here to youthful rashness. — Grandis. Supply ataie. — 
Et Hannibaiem juveniliter exuUantemj &c. " And by his patient per- 
severance^calmed down Hannibal, when exulting with all the ardor 
of a youthful conqueror.*' Literally, *< exulting like a young man." 
Hannibal was about thirty years of age when he entered Italy, and 
in his forty-fourth year wben he lefl that country^and returned to 
Carthage. — Familiaris noster. When Cato, who had filled the office 
of quaestor under Scipio Afhcanus in the war against Carthage, was 
Tetuming home, he found Ennius in Sardinia, became aoquainted 
with his high powers, and brought him in his train to Rome, where 
he ever after lived bn terms of intimacy with Cato and other emi- 
nent men of the day. 

Unus homo nobis, d(C. These are the famous lines of Ennius in 
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praise of Fabius Maximiis, which occuned in the twelith book of bis 
AoDals. We find them quoted again by Cicero in his treatise De 
Offieiis, i.f 71, and referred to by several other writers. Virgil has 
imitated them In part in his i£neid (vi., 846) : 

** Tu Marimua ille es^ 
Untis qm nohig eunctando restituis rem.** 

Livy also TemarkB (xxx., 26) : " Sic nihil certius est^ quam unum 
hominem nohia cunctando rem restituisse, sicut Ennius ait" Compare 
Column. ad Enn., Fragm., p. 98. 

Cunctando. An allusion to the sumame Cunctatofy given to Fa- 

bius on account of his cautious and wise delay in carrying on the 

war against Hannibal. — Restituit rem. '* Restored the state.*' Rem 

for rempublicam. The military talents of Fabius were not, perhaps, 

of ihe higbest order, but he understood beyond all his contempora- 

ries the nature of tho struggle, the genius of Hannibal, and the dis- 

position of his own countrymen. Cicero says truly of him (Rep. , i., 

l), '* BeUum Punicum secundum enervavit,^* a more appropriate eulogy 

than this of Ennius, since Marcellus and Scipio restored the repub- 

Hc to its military eminence, whereas Fabius made it capable of res- 

toration. {Smith, Dicf, Biogr., p. 993.) — Non enim rumores, &c. 

** For he placed not disparaging reports before the safety of his 

conntry,*' i. e., he went on steadily parsuing his plans for the safety 

of his country, and disregarded all the secret rumors and disparag- 

ing reports which were circulated conceming him, and which as- 

cribed his dilatory movements to cowardice. Observe that the prose 

form of expression would be non enim rumores anteponebat saluti. — 

Ergo postgue magisque, &c. The idea is this : Ergo et post obitum 

vtrt gloria claruit, et magis etiam hac cBtate claret, quam quum viveret. 

Tarentum vero, &c. Tarentum was taken by treachery, as both 
livy and Plutarch inform us. Either, therefore, Cato is made to re- 
fer here to some other account of its capture, (Nr else, though the 
place was recovered from the Carthaginians in the way just men^ 
tioned, there was room, nevertheless, for the exercise of " vigilan' 
ttA" and " consilium.^^ — Salinatori. Tbere is an error here on the 
part of Cicero. The Livius who commanded the citadel of Taren- 
tum was M. Livins Macatus (Liv., xxvii., 25 ; Plut., Vit. Fab., 23), 
not C. Livius SaUnator. The same error occurs in the De Orat., ii., 
67, 273. — Mm opera. Afler the town had been taken by the Ca»- 
tbaginians, he had fled for refuge into the citadel, which he main- 
tained notwithstanding all the attempts of Hannibal to dislod|[e him. 
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Henoe he claimed tbe merit of recoTering the town, becaose itA 
oitadel bad never fallen into tfae hands of the enemy. 

In toga. *< In civil life," i. e., as a statesman. — Consul tterum, 
This was in B.C. 228. But the tribuneship of Flaminius and hls 
agrarian law were four years later, according l^ Polybius (ii., 21 ), 
so that Cicero appears to have made an error here also. Indeed, 
his statement bears improbability on the very face of it ; for we know 
that in B.C. 227 C. Flaminius was praetor ; and the aristocratic party, 
which he had irreconcilably offended by his agrarian law, woold 
sUrely never faave suffered him to be elected prstor the very year 
after his tribuneship. '{SmUh's Dict. Biogr., toI. ii., p. 166.) — Agrum 
Picentem et Gallicum viriHm dividenti. <<Proposing to divide the 
Picene and Gallic teTTitory (among all the plebeians) man by man." 
Obserre the force of the present participle dividenti, which becomes 
equiTalent here to divisuro, or dividi jubenti. The territory referred 
to lay partly in Picenum and partly among the Galli Senones on the 
coast of Umbria. The MSS. Tary between Picentem and Picenum. 
Both Pieens and Picenus are in use ; but on the present occasion the 
ibrmer is to be preferred, since, in addition to MS. authority, it has 
the express testimony of the grammarian Charisius in its faTor 
{Ifistit. Gramm., ii., p. 198, ed. Putsch). 

Augurque cum esset. "And although be was an augur.*' Ob- 
senre the force of cum. Although a member of the augural college, 
he was neTcrtheless so free from superstition, and of so liberal a 
spirit, as to declare, 6lg. {Facciolati, ad loc.) The idea is borrowed 
from Homer (11., xii., 243), elc oiuifdc apurroc, afivvecOcu nepH ndrpttK. 
— Qua contra rempublicam ferrentur. •* That those things which 

were aimed against the state.*' For ferrentur ferri ; another, 

but Tery inferior, reading i&fierent .... .>!m. 

^ 12. 

Filii. Fabius had two sons, the younger of whom sunriTed him. 
{Liv., xxxiii., 42.) The elder son, who is the one here meant, was 
named Quintus Fabius Maximus, afler his father, and was consul 
A.U.C. 541 (B.C. 213), along with Tiberius Sempronius Gracchas, 
immediately after the fourth consulship of his father. — Est in man- 
ibus laudatio. <* The funeral oration (pronounced by him) is in eTei^' 
body*s hands.'* According to Cicero {Brut., 14, 18), Fabius, though, 
strictly speaking, mot eloquent, was yet neither an unready nor an 
Hliterate speaker.^iViwi contemnimus 1 " Do we not contemn in com- 
parison with him 1*' t. e., does he not appear superior to any philos- 
opher t 
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7n kiee. '<In pablic." EqaiTalent to what Cioero elsewhere 
(Off., iii., 1, 5) tenns "m maxima celehraiiane.** — IniuSf domiqiu. 
" Within doors, and at home," t. e.^ ** within the privacy of home," 
as we maj ezpress it by a hendiadys. Some Grerman editora ren- 
der intue here bj *<tn seinem Imtemt" but altogether erroneously, 
since intu» ie opposed to in Ittee. {Nauckf Neue Jakrb.y 12 8upp. vol., 
p. ^CO.y—Qui eermo ! qua pritcepta ! " What converse (was his) i 
What niles of condoct (feD from hia lips) !" t. €., how pleasing and 
instmctiye was his conversation. — Multa etiam, ut vn homine RomanOf 
6cc. ** An extensive acquaintanoe with literature, too, for a man 
who was a Roman,'* t. e., for one who was a Roman, and not a 
Greek. The proper duties of a Roman were connected with foren- 
sic, senatorial, and warlike affaira. With ut supply solet fieri, or 
something equiTalenl^Domet^tca. Those waged by the Romans 
in Italy, whereas extema bella are those waged in foreign lands, not 
only by the Romans, but by other nations. — Unde. Equivalent to a 
quo. 



CHAPTER V. 

H3. 

QuoTMum igitur. " To wbat purpose now." On this use of igitur 
at the beginning of a clause, consult Hand^ ad TurseU., iii., p. 193. 
—Nefas. " Positively wicked." — Scipionee. Alluding to Afrioanus 
the elder, whose quaestor he had been. — Maximi. Referring to Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, whom he has just been eulogizing. The mean- 
ing of the clause is, that it is not in every one'8 power to be a Scipio 
Afhcanus, or a FdbmB.—Pedesires. Equivalent here to terrestres. — 
Reeordentur. On this verb*s not unfrequent construction with the 
accusative, consult Zumpt, ^ 440. — Quiete^ et pure, et eleganter. The 
first of these terms refers to the silent and retired paths of a literary 
life, far removed from th^ turmoil of public affairs ; the second to 
purity of moral conduct ; and the third to the elegant pursuits of a 
learned leisure.— P^onw. "That of Plato to have been." The 
full form of expression will be Platonis senectutemfuisse. Plato, one 
of the most eminent philosophers of antiquity, and the founder of 
the Academic sect, was bom B.C. 429. (C/tn/on, Fast. Hell.rii', p. 
63.) — Scribens. Hermippus, as cited by Diogenes Laertius (iii., 2), 
makes Plato to have died at a nuptial banquet. — Uno et octogesimo. 
This use of uno for primo is of very frequent occurrence. {Zumpty 
* 118.) 

Isoeraies, Isocrates was a oelebrated Attic ihetorician, bom 
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B.C. 436. He died in the ninety-ninthi or, aeeording to Suidas, 
In tlie one bundred and fourth year of his age. — Qui Panathenaicus 
iMcribitur, The work bere mentioned waa so called either becaase 
the anthor read it publiclj at the Panathenaic festiTal of Minerva, 
or because it ceiebrated the praiaes of all those patriotic Atbenians 
who were distinguiahed in the annals of tbe state. {Drakenbarchj 
ad loc.) — Ifucribitur. Obsenre the employment here of the present, 
where we would haye expected the perfect. The reason appears 
to be this. Before tbe invention of printingf the affixing of the tttle 
to a woriL was regarded in two lighta, either as the act of the author 
himself, or that of the copyists. In the former case, the perfect 
would be employed, to indicate the act once for all ; bnt in the latter 
the present, as indicating an oft-repeated act on the part of success- 
ive transcribers. In modern Latinity, howeTcr, the employment 
of such a present, though often occorring, is decidedly erroneous. 
{Nauckf Neue Jdhrh.y 12 supp. toI, p. 661.) 

Leotuinus Gorgias. «The Leontine Gorgias/' t. «., Gorgias of 
liContioi, a Chalcidian colony in Sicily. He was bom B.C. 480 or 
479, and enjoyed a brilliant reputation as an eloquent rhetorician. 
— Centutn et septem. PliDy says 106, and others, among whom is 
Suidas, 109 years. — Nihil habeo quod accusem senectutem. ** I have 
no reason to complain of old age.*' ObserTe that guod is for propter 
quod. The ordinaiy leadiDg is ineusem, for which there is hardiy 
any authority, and which, moieoTer, is not a Ciceronian term. 
Compare OreUi, ad loe. 

Conferunt. "Impote.*' — Faciehat. ObserTe the force of the im- 
perfect in denoting wbateTcr is usual or wont to be done. — Sicui 
fortis equus^ d&c. Commentators compare this with a passage in 
the Electra of Sophocles (t. 25, seqq.) : &q7cep yap Zn-n-of eiryev^Cy k. 
r. X. — Vicit Olympia. **Has gained the Olympic contest.'' Supply 
tertamina. An imitation of the Greek usage in the case of vmcm. 
Thus, Thucyd.^ i., 126, vikov *OXvfima : Id., Tii., 67, yixdv vavfiaxloQ : 
Plat., Leg.y 964, C, hperijv vik&v. {Kiihner, ^ 564, ed. Jelf.y^Con- 
fectu\ For confectus. Consnlt note on pLenu\ chap. L, 1. — Quem 
quidem probe meminisse potestis. " And you oan both remember him 
well.'' ObserTe that quem is here for e{ eum, and compare Zumpt^ 
^ 803. Cato means that Scipio and Lelius were neither of tfaem 
too yoong not to remember the Teteran poet ; for Scipio was at this 
time nearly thirty-fiTe years of age, and Lselius was not many years 
bis senior. (Compare De Am., 4, 8>) Ernesti reads quim, without 
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anj support iVoni MSS., andrindeed, withont ftoy necessity. Quam 
will, of conrse, refer to senectutem. 

Hi eonstUes. " The present consuls,'* t. e., the consuls for A.U.C. 
604, B.C. 160.— T. Flamininus et M". Acilius. The fiiU names were 
T. Qainctias Flamininus and M*. AciUus Balbus. — Capione, et Pki' 
Uppo iierun^y eannUUu». Quinttts Marcius Philippns was consu] for 
the second time, and had for his coUeague Cnsus Servilius Cspio, 
in A.U.C. 586, B.C. 169. Cato, who was bom B.C. 234, would 
therefore be, as stated in the text, 65 years old at the time of £n- 
nios^s death ; while Scipio would be, at the saite time, about 17 
years old, and Lielius a few years older.-^i^j^m Voeoniam magna 
vocey &o. ** Had advocated the Yoconian law with a loud voice, 
and with good lungs." Literally, "and with good (strength of) 
sides." From various passages in Cicero, afnd other ancient writ- 
ers, we fiod that strength of sides as well as voice was absolutely 
required in an orator ; for they very properiy used the word eidee 
as we do Iwnge, since the lungs have in themselves no manner of 
foTce, bat their whole motion depends on the muscles of the sides 
and breast. (Franklinf ad loc.) The verfo auadeo is the technical 
one employed to express the advocating, or recomraending the pas- 
sage of a law. (Compare Brut, 33, 89 ; lAv.j xlv., 21.) The Vo- 
conian law was named afler its proposer, Q. Voconius Saxa, a trib- 
une of the commons. For an account of its provisions, consult 
Diet. Ant.y p. 1064, 8vo ed., and p. 200, 12mo ed. 

Paupertatem. The reference is not to actual indigence, but mere- 
]y to humble and contracted means, tbe true force oi paupertaa. 
Ennius dwelt in a small abode on the Aventine Hill, attended by a 
single female slave, and, though he might have obtained liberal aid 
from the Scipios and other noble friends, preferred maintaining 
bimself in honorable poverty by acting as a preceptor to patrician 
yonths. After having lived happily to a good old age, he was car- 
ried offby a disease of the joints, most probably gout. 

«15. 
Etenim. . " And (weU may I say this of him) for." Observe here 
the eUiptical Qse of ei^efinn, whicfa term answers, therefore, to the 
Greek koI ydp, and compare the explanation of Beier {ad Off., iii., 
15, 63; t. ii., p. 297), as cited by BUleibeck: **Enniue senectute 
pane obUctabatur. £t recte quidem: injusta enim sunt causa cur 
senectus misera videatur." — Contemplor animo. The verb contemplor 
properly applies, as Festus remarks, to an augur making observa- 
tions in the heavens. When it has, as in the preeent instance, a 
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figurative reference to the operation» of the mind, it is employed 
eitber alooe, as in Timc, i., 30, or with «iitiRo added. (Compare Or. 
pro Deioi.f 14, 40.) — Quatuor reperio emtsoM. Consnlt Introductory 
notes.— Quod avocet. Observe in this clause, as well as in those 
that immediately follow, the employment of the subjunctiye to in- 
dicate the aentiments of othera, not those of the speaker. — Earum, 
ti plaeet, dtc. The order ia videamuM, »i plaeeti quarUa quamque jasta 
eit unaquaque earum eautarum. The word earum ia put first as the 
emphatic one in tbe sentence, and as referring immediately to what 
has gone befoie. • Observe, moreover, that si takes here the indic- 
ative, because the speaker has no doubt that what he is going to do 
wili prove aoceptable to hia hearers. — QuaiUa. *' How weighty.'* 



CHAPTER VI. 

An m, qua juventute geruwtur, &c. " Is it not from those that 
are performed by young men and by physical strength V* Observe 
here the employment of an^ where a preceding interrogation must' 
be supplied by the mind, and where our idiom requires the insertion 
of a negative. It is the same as saying aliisne, an m, i&c., <* From 
any others ? or merely from those,*' d&c., and to the latter clause 
an afiSnnative answer is always expected. (Consult Zumpt, ^ 353, 
and the remarks ofNauek, Neue Jahrb.y.l2 supp. vol., p. 561.) — Jw 
ventute. Grevius inserts in before this word, which Emesti cor- 
rectly removes again, forjuventute is here equivalent to ajuvembus. 
'^Re» eenUes. «< Employments of age.!' — Vel i^ifirmis corporibus. 
" Even when our frames are enfeebled." 

Q. Maximus. Fabius Maximus, already spoken of — L. Paulus. 
LuciuH i£milius Paulus, sumamed Macedonicus, from his overthrow 
of Perseus andk conquest of Macedonia. He was the father of the 
younger Scipio Africanus, who had been adopted into the Scipio 
family by the son of Africanus the elder. .£milia Secunda, the 
younger daughter of ^Emilius Paulus, married M. Porcius Cato, the 
8on of Cato the Censor. — Optimi viri, JUii mei. This #aa M. Por- 
cius Cato, mentioned in the preceding note as having married JEm.il' 
ia Secunda. He was suraamed Licinianus because bom to Cato 
from his first wife, Licinia, and to distinguish him from his half- 
brother, M. Porcius Cato, the son of Salonia, Cato's second wife. 
He died when prtetor designatus, about B.C. 152, a few years be- 
fore his father, who bore his loss with resignation, and, on the 
ground of poverty, gave him a fragal funeral. {Liv., Epit.y 48.) 

Fairiea, Curii, Coruneanii. These plurals are used rhetoricaUy, 
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and refer each to single individuals. The first has reference to C. 
Lascinius Fabricius, the great opponent of Pyrrhus ; the second, to 
M'. (Manius) Curius DentatuSi who distinguished himself as well 
by the primitive simplicity of his habits as by his warlike operations 
against the Samnites, Sabines, and King Pyrrhus ; the third, to 
TibMius Coruncanius, a contemporary of Curius and Fabricius, and 
a distinguished Roman pontiff and jnrist. Cicero, who often sounds 
his praises, speaks of bim ais one of those extraordinary persons 
whose greatness was owing to a special Providence. {N. D., ii., 
66.)— Ctffn .... defendebant. GbserTe here the employment ofeum 
with the indicative, in a direct and positive assertioui having noth- 
ing contingent or uncertain connected with it. (Compare Zumpt, ^ 
679.) 

^ 16. 
Appvi Claudii. Appius Claudius Caecus, who obtained his sur- 
name from his blindness. He lost his sighti according to the tra- 
dition mentioned by Livy (ix., 29), for having directed the Potitian 
family, in which the office of priests attendant on the great altar of 
Hercules was hereditary, to instruct some of the public slaves in 
the rites of that. solemnity, with the intention of delegating the 
same unto them. Appius was avery distinguished Roman, and 
his name was handed down to posterity by the Appian Way, which 
he commenced^ and the Appian Aqueduct, which he completed. 
(Ltv., ix., 29 ; Frmtvn., de Aquad.t 6 ; Niehuhr^ vol. iii., p. 294, 
teqq.) — Aceedebat . , . . ut. Consult Zumptf ^ 622 — Cum Pyrrho. 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclea (B.C. 280), sent Cineas, his 
friend and minister, to Rome with proposals of peacc. The terms 
which he offered were hard ; and yet such was the urgency of the 
case, and such the persuasiveness of Cineas, who was famed for 
his powers of oratory, that the senate would probably have yielded» 
if the scale had not been turned by the dying eloquence of old Ap- 
pias, who caused himself to be brought to tbe senate for tbis pur- 
pose in a litter. Appius's speech on this occasion was extant in 
Cicero*8 time. iBrut.^ 16. Compare Liv., x., 19.) 

Persecutus est. " Has foUowed out," i. «., has expressed ; has 
given their spirit and substance. Compare the Greek 6i6^ipxea6ai. 
■--Quo vobis mentet, &c. " In what direction have your infatuated 
minds been swerving, which hitherto were accustomed to stand 
firmly erect !" t. «., whither have your minds wandered 1 Literally, 
" bent themselves." The construction is « quo viai dementes mentes 
JUxere sese volns ?*' Observe that viai is the old form for ri^ , and 
that demenUs mentes is an inatance of what grammarians call oxymd- 
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roN (6^tyM>pov). We hare given the reading BOggested by Lambi- 
nus, which hannoniaes with the Greek version of Gaza. Gniter 
and others read via, i. e., viaa, in tbe ahlative. The common text 
of the fragments of Enniua has dementi »e*e flexere ruina, which 
Gruter Yery properly condemns. Some editors, and among them 
£mesti, give demenUs aese flexere t omitting viai. Others, again, 
have dementes eeee flexere vieUt, the conjecture of Scaliger, vietce 
having the force of languidA, or vvribue frivake, — Viai. GbserYe 
the k>ng penalt, and consult Antkon^sLatin Prosody, p. 19. 

Et tamen ipsius AppO, du:. " And yet the speech of Appius him- 
self is stiU extant," i. e,, although the speech itself of Appius is still 
extant. The meaning is this : Even, however, if yoa were not ac- 
quainted with the poem of Ennius, yet the extant speech itself would 
put you in full possession of all the circumstances of the case. 
Plutarch {Vit, Pyrrh., 19) gives us the subetance of this celebrated 
oration — Hiec iUe egit. Not hane, as the common text has it, since 
agere oratumem, notwithstandiug the defence of it made by ScheUer, 
is not good Latinity.-^jSeptem et decem annis, dtc. The time meant 
is A.U.C. 474, B.C. 280, the second consulship of Appius having 
been in A.U.C. 468, B.C. 296. The seventeen years are made up 
by including in the computation, according to the Roman custom, 
both the years 280 and 296, or 474 and A58.'-'InUrfuissent. Better 
than interfluxissent, the reading of some editions, which is not Cice- 
ronian. — Ante superiorem consulatum, His first consulship is meant. 
He was elected censor in B.C. 312, with C. PJauttus, without hav- 
ing been consul previously, and he held the censorship until B.C. 
907, when, ailer resigning this office, he was chosen consul for tho 
first time. — Grandem. Supply atate, or annis. Supposing that be 
obtained the consulship at the legal age (43 years), he would be at 
the period referred to in the text neariy. 70 years old. — Et tamen 
sie a patribus aeeepimus. The idea intended to be conTeyed by this 
is well expressed by Otto : « Et, quamquam pUme grandis natu erat 
Apinus, tamen haec eum hac etate fecisse accepimus a patribus." 

Nihil igitur aferunt. " Those persons, therefine, bring forward a 
mere nullity." Compare Billerbeck, ** Diejenigen hringen also so gut 
Vfie Nichts vor.*' A much infenof reading is nihil asserunt, whidi 
has been deservedly rejected by Lambinus and othersf— Stmt/M^e 
sunt, uty si qui. This reading has been objected to by some editors, 
and Lambinus cites in place of it, from one of his MSS., simUesque 
sunt m, quiy whteh GrsviiiB reeeiv«B into the text. It is, neveithe- 
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less, more likely to be the true one, from its beiog the more difficult 
and unasnal readiug, and it ia easily suaceptible of defence from 
()ff.y i., 25, 87, as well as from otb^ passages of Cicepo cited by 
Gemhard. The plainer and clearer form of expression, howeveri 
would undoiibtedly be similUerque faciunt, utt si quiy &c. — Jlle autem. 
The pilot, or steersman, is meaot. Ernesti maintains that ipse is 
the true reading, not ille, because it is opposed to alH. But Cicero 
would only haye written ipsit if be had meant the pilot to be re- 
garded aa exercising authority over the rest. lUe, therefore, must 
not be disturbed. The case, however, is difierent with regard to 
«tttem, which appears quite superfluous, and which we have, there- 
fore, inciuded withia brackets, as Orelli has done. 

Aut velociutibus, aut eeleritate eorporum. The term velocitas means 

merely ** swiflness,'' such as is seen in running ; celeritas, on the 

eontrary, is " agility." (GerHkard, adloc.) The plural, veloeitatibus, 

18 peculiar ; but stiU we ought not to think it any stranger than /or- 

tiludines, in Qf., i., 22, or tarditates and celeritaies in Off., i., 36. 

Coasult, also, Zumpt, ^ 02. — Corporum. Not corporisy because the 

reference is to many, who act in obedience to the orders of a single 

, iDdividual, as, for ezample, soldiers obeying a commander; aod 

the aathority exercised by the one over the many is indicated by 

the words eonsilio^ auetoritate, ^LC.^Sententia. " By the giving of 

diTections." Compare Gernhard : ** Sententia est ejus, qui, quidfieri 

oporteatj aperte dicit;" and also Billerbeck: '«Sententia, der Aus- 

sprueh Dessen, der da keraausagt Was geschehen mtttte." In Gaza^s 

Greek versioa it is incorrectly rendered by diwfiari. 

Qui et miUs, dtc. Compare chap. x., ^ 82. — Cessare. '^To lead 
an idlO' life," i. e., to be a useless and idle member of the state. — 
Qua sint gerenda. ** What ones are to be waged," t. e., qua bella 
9int gerenda, not ea (negotia) qua sintgerenda, as Gemhard explains 
it, and which Orelli very properly condemns. Nauck roaintains 
that we must read sunt, as Gernhard and others give it ; but Orelli, 
Madvig, 6lo., have sint, which is undoubtedly the more correct 
Kading. — Male cegitanti. " Cherishing hostile intentions.*' Parti- 
cipial constniction, for quee male jam diu cogitat. — Bellum multo ante 
itmntio. An aliosion to the well-known story of CatoVs ** Delenda 
M/ Carthago." It was a most unwise policy on his part to urgO the 
(leBtruction of this celebrated city, sioce, so k)ng as Rome had to be 
on her guard against a rival republic, his fellow-oitizens would be 
uuder a useful restraint, and be prevented from abandoning tbem- 

G 
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selTes to frivolous and reckless passione, and hangbty insoleiice. — 
Qwim iUam excuam esse cogntnero. Cato did not live to see the fiil- 
fiUment okwhat he ao eagerly desired, hut died three yeare before 
the overthrow of Carthage, B.C. 149. {JeU. Pat., i., 13, 1.) 

Quam palmam, &c. Compaie with this the account given in 
Lw., Epit., 49, that when Cato heard of the exploit of the younger 
Scipio, who was then serving as a tribune of the soldiers, in havinff 
saved the Roman anny by his prudence and resolution, he declared 
in the Roman senate, '^reliqym, qui in Africa mUitarent, umbras mH- 
itare, Scipionem vigere.''—Ut avi reliquias persequare. «*That you 
may foUow out what was left unfinished by your grandsire," i. c, 
may complete the work which he so happUy began, and lay Car- 
thage in the dust. The younger Scipio, as before remarked, was a 
8on of L. -fimUius Paulus, but was adopted into the Scipio family 
by the son of the elder Africanus ; the latter, therefore, is here styled 
his grandsire. — Tertius hic et tricesimuSf &c. Many editors read 
quintu$ here ; but we have retained the common lection, with Madvig 
and OreUi. The change would probably be a correct one, could we 
be certain with regard to the system of chronological computation 
which Cicero has foUowed. — Sed memoriam iUius wn , &c. It sounds 
strangely to hear Cato always speaking in terms of high eulogy of 
the elder Africanus, against whom, according to Plutarch and other 
writers, he cherished feeUngs of so unfriendly a nature. 

Novem annis. Here, again, a correction is made of decem for wo- 
rem, by those editors who have written above quintus for tertius. 
The same remark vriU apply to this emendation as above given. 
— Excursione. «'Running forth." A miUtary exercise is meaot, 
which was especiaUy used in the training of Hght troops, and con- 
eisted in saUying forth as if to meet a foe. Compare C«c., de Divin., 
11, 10 : ** Sed hac fuerit nobisj tamquam levis armaturce, prima orati- 
onis excursio ;" which passage wiU also afiford a sufiicient answer to 
Gruter^s propoeed reading of decursione. — SaUu. " Leaping." Put 
here for the tLctus agendi. Another mUitary exercise is meant, which 
was performed most coromonly in armor, in order to train the soldier 
for leaping trenches, springing upon the foe, &c. — Qu<b nisi essent. 
" For had hot these quaUties existed." {Zumpt, ^ 803.)— Senatum. 
A senate in the early times was always regarded as an assembly 
oielderSf which is, in fact, the meaning of the Roman senatus, as of 
the Spartan yepovoCa. 
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Senes. In Sparta the senate was called the yipovalat or Assembly 
of Eldertf and its members y^povrsg. The Spartan yepotola included 
the two kings, who were its presidents, and consisted of thirty mem- 
bers ; and the kings themselyes, as far as their votes were con- 
cerned, ranked merely as ordinary senators. This will serve to 
throw light on the expression amplissimum magiatratum^ which, as 
employed in the text, comprehends the kings also. — Externa. 
" Things relating to foreign lands." Equivalent to historiam exter^ 
nam. 

Cedo. " Tell us, pray." The singular for the plural cedite, just 
as we sometimes find age for agite, as in Cic. pro Leg. Manil., 14 : 

"Age vero considerate." The line in the text is taken from 

the old poet Nueyius, and is a comic iambic tetrameter acatalectic, 
or octonarius, consisting of four measures, or eight feef . The scan- 
ning is as follows : 

Cido qui \ vistram \\ rempabl\icdm \\ tdntam d\mUt8t\\ts tdm | cito 7 1| 

' Sic enim pereontaTUur, &c. " For so they put the question, as we 
find it in the * Ludus* of Naevius," t. e., for such is the question put 
by some of the characters in the comedy of Naeyius, entitled ** Lu- 
dut," or the School. Nevius was one of the early Roman poets, 
having been bom somewhere between 274 and 264 B.C. He was 
contemporary, therefore, with Cato, tbough much the older of the 
two. Neyius composed tragedies, comedies, and also an epic poem 
on the First Punic War, during the latter part of which contest he 
had performed military seryice. — Proveniebant oratores n<n>i, &c. 
"There came forth a crop of demagogues of low birth, fools, mere 
Btriplings.'' Observe that novi is here equivalent to ignobiles. We 
have placed a comma after stultiy with Madvig and Nauck, which 
renders the line a more emphatic one, and produces a species of 
parallelism between stulti and adolescentuli. Lambinus, instead of 
proveniebant oratoresy gives provekebantur ad res from a single MS., 
but the line with this change violates the metre. The verse is a 
comic trochaic tetrameter catalectic, in which novi is to be pro* 
Dounced as a monosyllable, as in Plautus, MU., iii., 1, 80 : 

Provha\ebdnt \\ orat\ores \\ n'vt stiUt^i Sdmsc\\entu\n. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
^21. 

At memaruL nunuUur. " But (some one will say) the memoiy is 
kQpaired (by old age)." — Tardior. "More doll (than ordinary)." 
Cquivalent to tardioris ingenii, of a dnller intellect than we ordina- 
/ily find among men. — Pereeperat. " Had acquired." Obserre that 
percipere ia bere eqnivalent to animo et memoria eomprehendere. 
ISchutZy Lex. Cic.y s. v.) — Lysimackum salutare soUtum. " Was ac- 
customed to greet as Lysimachus," t. «., to salute him when they 
met by some name not his own. Supply esse after solitum. As re- 
gards the powers of memory possessed by Themistocles, consult Cic.f 
Acad., ii., 1 ; Val. Max.<, yiii., 7, 15. — Qui sunt. Supply in vcvw, if 
any ellipsis be actually supposed to exist here. 

iVisc sepulcra legens^ &c. It was a prevailing superstition among 
the ancients, that to read the inscriptions on the monuments of the 
dead weakened or qnite destroyed the memory. (Compare C«c., de 
Fin.y y., 1, 3 ; Plaiut., True., i., 2, 62.) A notion somewhat similar 
to tbis prevailed amoog the Jews, who belieyed that to look upon 
the face of a dead person was destructive of the memory. {Buxtorfs 
Customs and Ceremonies of the Jews^ in Stehelin-s RabbuUcal Liter- 
ature, ii., p. 369.) — Vadimonia constituta, "Their appointed reoog- 
aizances,** t. e., the recognizances into which they haye entered, 
and by which they bind themselves to appear in court on a day ap- 
pointed therein. If tiie individual so bound did not appear, he was 
said vadimonium deserere^ and lost his cause by default {causam per- 
dehat. Compare Orat. pro Quinet., c. 18, and Hor., Sat., i., 9, 36). 
^22. 

Quid jurisconsultif &c. " How stands the case with old men who 
are lawyers," <&c. The profession of the ancient lawyer, like that 
of the orator, especially required the cultivation of the memory. 
For a literal translation sopply/octttnf, and observe the change of 
punctuation which we have introduced in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Nauck, namely, a comma, instead of a mark of interro- 
gation, after jurisconsvUi, pontifiees, and augures. The term senes 
belongs to each of these words, a meaning, however, which is ob- 
scured, if not altogether destroyed, by the common mode of pointing. 

Modo. "Provided only." Put for dummodo. — Honoratis. The 
reference is to individuals who enjoy public honors, that is, who fill 
public offices, <&c. Compare the explanation of Facciolati .- " qui 
honoribus funguntur el magistratus gerunt" and consult Brut., 81, 
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~ 281 ; Vell. Patere.^ ii., 88. — Quieta. A life in which one can pass 
his days in oHo, away from the carea and distorbanceB of public em- 
ployments. 

Sophoeles. This celebrated tragic poet was bom at Cdonus, an 
Attic demus or borough, about a mile from Athena, B.C. 490. ( Ctin- 
Um^ FobU Hell., ii., p. 23.) He died B.C. 406, in his ninetieth year. 
I^uciaii iM€ierob,f 24), lesa correctly, makea him to haye liyed to the 
af e of ninety-five. {Clinton, Fast. HeU., ii., p. B^.y—Cum rem neg" 
Ugerer 6lc. Another reason has been aseigned by some of the an- 
cient writera, namely, hia affet^tion for a fayorite grandchild by a 
second wife, to whom it was suspected that he intended.to leaye 
his property. — Nostro more. Consult ad Herenn.y i., 13, 23 ; Tu«c., 
iii., 5, 11. — Male rem gereniihts, &;c. " Fathera who manage their 
affairs xxiinously are aocuatomed to be interdicted from any (furtber) 
control over their property.^' Tbe usual goyemment of interdico ia 
the aecusative and dative, interdico tibi aliquidf ** I forbid thee some- 
thing." The constraction interdico te aliqua, re does not occur, but 
a mixtore of thiB and the preceding one, namely, interdieo tibi aliqut^ 
re, as in the present inatance, " I issue an interdict against thee in 
the case of aomething."" {Zumpt, ^ 418.) — Quasi deeipientem, *< As 
if in his dotage.'' 

Eamfabulam. ** The play.*' — Proxime seripserat. Thia ia accord- 
ing to the conmion account, which makes him to have compoaed 
tbe play in question during the last year of hia life or thereabouts. 
The pretty stoiy, howeyer, here related by Cioer», and elsewhere 
by others, has been pronounced.by modera critics a mere fabrication, 
since, aocording to tbem, the play in question must haye been acted, 
at least for the first time, before the breaking ont of the Peloponne- 
sian war. ( Theatre of tke Greeks^ 4th ed. , p. 75.) — (Edipum Coloneum» 
« The CEdipus at Coldnos" (Oidiirovc M Ko?mv^). The subject of 
the play is the death of CEdipus, in the groye of the Eumenides, at 
Colonus. — Redtasee fertur. According to one account, he read 
merely that choras in the play which celebrates the praises of his 
natiye borough, and, as tbe judges were chosen from his borough- 
men, according to the rule in such cases, this beautiful portion of 
the drama produced the more poweriul effect upon them. 

Heeiodum. Hesiod was tbe earliest Greek poet after Homer, and 
was bom in the Bceotian yillage of Ascra. — Simonidem. Simonides 
was a celebrated poet, bora in the Island of Ceos, B.C. 656, and who 
died at the age of ninety. He gained the prize when eighty yean* 
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old, avSpuv xopv- {Clintan, Fast Hell., ii., p. 33.) — SUsichorum, 
Stesichoras was a Greek lyrio poet, born at Himera, in Sicily, B.C. 
638. He died in B.G. 053, at the age of eighty. {ClinUn, Fast. 
Heli, ii., p. 6.) — Itocratem. Isocrates died in B.C. 338, having com- 
pleted his ninety-eighth year. {CUnton, Fast. Hell.y ii., p. 149. >— 
Gorgiam. The dates of the birth and death of Gorgias are alike 
nncertain, but the numberof his yearsranges between one hundred 
and one hundred and nine. (Compare Clinton, Faat. HeU.^ ii., p. 
65.) — Pythagoram, Pythagoras, the celebrated philosopher, and 
founder of the sect called afler his name, was bom in the Island of 
Samos. ■ His birth-year, however, is as uncertain as the period of 
his death. Bentley and Larcher make him to have been bom B.C. 
608 or 605, and Dodwell, B.C. 570. His age is stated to have been 
eighty, by Heradides Lembus {Diog. Laert., viii., 44), but ninety by 
the more generai account. (C/tn/on, Fast. Hell., ii., p. 23.) — Demo' 
eritum. Democritus, of Abdera, attained to the age of one hundred 
and four years. (Lueian, Macrob., c. lS.)^Platonem. Accordingto 
chap. V., Plato died at the age of eighty-one. (Compare Clinton, 
Fast. HeU.j ii., p. 139. y^Xenocraiem. Xenocrates, the pupil of Plato, 
was boro at Calchedon (or Chalcedon), B.C. 396, and died in his 
eighty-second year. — Zenonem. Zeno, the celebrated founder of 
the Stoic scct, was bora at Citium, in the Island of Cypras. His age 
is differentiy stated at ninety-two or ninety-eight years. (CUnton, 
Fast. Hell., ii., p. 367, geqq.) — Cleanthem. Cleanthes, tbo pupil and 
sucoessor of Zeno, was a native of Assus, in Mysia. He is said to 
have starved himself in bis eightieth year. — Diogenem Stoicum. Di- 
ogenes, surnamed the Babylonian, to distinguish him from other 
philosophers of the name of Diogenes, was a native of Seleucia, in 
Babylonia. He was educated at Athens by Chrysippus, and was 
one of the three philosophers who formed the embassy which the 
Athenians sent to Rome in B.C. 155, the other two having been 
Caraeades and Critolaus. He died at the age of eighty-eight. 

An in omnibut hity &c. " Or was not rather, in the case of all 
these, the active prosecution of their respectiye studies coexistent 
with their lives 1" Compare " agitatio virtutum,'' Sen., Epist., 109 ; 
" agitatio rerum," Val. Max., vii., 2, 1 ; and, as regards the force of 
an here, consult note on an m, &c., ^15. 

4 24. 
Ex agro Sabino. Cato was bora at Tusculum, a municipai town 
of Latium ; but when he was yet a very young man, the death of 
his father put him in possession of a smail hereditary estate in the 
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Safiine territoTy, at a diBtance from his natiTe town. It was here 

tfaat he passed the earlier and many of the later years of hia life, 

and hence the reference in the tezt to his country neighbors. (Com- 

pare ckap. xiv., ^ 46, and Corn. Nep., Vie. Cat. M., 1.) — Quifmt abMen^ 

tHnu, d&c. They did not allow the works in question to be carried 

0D| unless they thenuelyes were present and took part in the same. 

—PercipiefuUs. " In gathering in." (Compare PUn., H, N., xvi., 1 : 

"Perciperefrueium ex o/ea.") — In aliis. " In the caaeof other things," 

t. e., in the caae of those things which appertain unto, and intimately 

concern them. Observe that in alii» here stands opposed to in eit, 

qu4B eciunt nihil ad se omniiio pertinere, Consult KlotZy ad loe.f who 

correctly condemns the explanation of Orelli. Some read in illiSf 

" scil. negoUis, quorum fruetus annuus esty" as Bmesti explains it, 

but this is decidedly inferior. Madvig alsagiyes tn aliis, and in the 

Greek version of Gaza we have knl tuv aXh>»v.—Nihil omnino ad si 

pertinere. Compare the explanation of Billerbeck : «* nuUum utilitatis 

fructum semet ipsos inde esse capturos." 

Serit arboreSf dcc. This line is commonly read and arranged as 
foUows : Serit arbores qua alteri saculo prosient, and if we adopt this 
as the correct form of the yerse, it can not, of course, be scanned as 
an iambic trimeter, even according to the comic scale, without vio- 
lating the metre, and we must come to the unavoidable conclusion 
that Cicero qnotes here from Statius, without regarding any metri- 
cal arrangement of the words, and consequently that this quotation 
ought to be printed merely as so much prose ; just as Moser has 
given it in his edition of the Tusculan Disputations (i., 14), where it 
also occurs. As this, however, might look like an avoiding of tbe 
difficulty, we have preferred adopting the reading of Grotefend (cited 
by BiUerbeck), and which has been foUowed also by Spengel. 
(Fragm. Stat., p. 60.) We have thus a good comic iambic trimeter : 

Serit drh\9res || quS secl\d proWsint alt\en. \\ 

Hennann, however {Leipz. Lit., 1819, p. 171), prefers regarding the 
line as a Cretic tetrameter, and his opinion is adopted by Nobbe 
and BiUerbeck, as weU as by a critic in the Heidelb, Jahrb. d. Litt., 
1826, p. 984. Hermann*s arrangement is as foUows : 

Serit 
drhdreSf \ qu<z dlteri \ sactUd \ prdsient.\ 

Ut ait Statius nostery &c. " As our Statius says in *^he Youth- 
ful Ck>mrades.' '* This was a Greek comedy of Menander's, which 
Statius has translated into Latin. Its Greek title was £we^6o^, 
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which Statins preierred in Latin chaTBCtenr, Syn^hihi. Statias, 
whose fuU aame waa Gttciliaa Statiua, and who ia called Csciiius at 
tbe commenGenient of the nezt cht^iter, was a Latin comic poet, 
and originally a Oallic alave. His productiona were held in bigh 
eatimation by the Romana, who claaaed him^for the most part with 
Plautus and Terence. He died B.C. 168, one year after Ennius. 
Being originally a^alaye» he bore tbe eerrile appellation of Statius, 
which Y^ afterward, probebly when he receiTed his Ireedom, con- 
Terted into a aort of cognomen, and he thenceforth beeame known 
aa Ceciliua Statiua. 

4 26. 
Nee vero dubiUi-agfieola, dcc. « Nor, indeed, let any hasbandman, 
howeyer adTanoed in years, hesitate to reply,'' d&c., t. e., erery hus- 
bandman, no matter how old, ought to reply, &c. The true reading 
here is dubUet, ao that nec dubUet is equiTalent, in fact, to iwn eet^ 
quod dubitet. Klotz, tfaerefore, em in recommending dubitat, as 
giTon by aome of the yLSQ.—Prodere. <* To transmit them. *' In tho 
Oreek Teraion itapadoSvai. 



CHAPTER Vni. 
MeUue CacUiue, &c. «CaecilhM baa expreseed fhis sentiment 
reapecting an old man (thoa) exercising foresight for the benefit of 
a coming age, in a better apirit than (he), the eame (poet), has tbCit 
other one," «. e., the line which we haTO just giTen from Cecilius 
Statius respecting the old man pknting trees for another geoeration, 
is conceiTed in a much better spirit than that otber passage from 
the pen of the same poet, namely, d&c. With' CaciUue supply koe * 
dixit or something equiTalent. — JSdepolf eenectue, dcc. " Depend 
apon it, old age," dtc. There must be a comma after eenectue, as 
this is an address to age. The lines here quoted are from a play 
of Statius, entitled " Plocius," as we learn from Nonius («. v. adve- 
nire). The measnre is iambic trimeter. In the first line adepol is 
pionounced as a dissyllable, and forms a spondee ; and in the third 
diu becomes a monosyllable, forming the latter half of a spondee : 

ad^pbli I eenectWHef ei \ ntl quidWquain aRnd | xiiti |) 
dppbrt\ee teWcHmf cum adWveme, \\ enum id \ eat eet\\ 
qi^ dm I vivendWo 7nalt\d qua \\ nbn viUt | indct. \\ 

Apportee .... videt. ObserTe the sudden change from the second 
person to the third, from eenectue to eenex. — Et muUafortaeee. Sup- 
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ply wrfe/. — Adolescentia. ** Youth," i. e., the young man. The ab- 
stract for the concrete. 

Vitioaitu. " With worse taste. "— Tum equidem, &c. These two 
liaes are iambic trimeters, like those that precede. In the second 
lioe, the long a in ea loses one of its component short vowels by 
elision, but the remaining short one is lengthened by the arsis. 
(Ck)nsult AnthorCs Lat. Prot., p. 110.) 

tum equidem tn \ aenectWa hoc de\puto \\ mUerr\im1im || 

sejiti\re ed || ata\te esae ddtWbaum alt\eri. \\ 

Jueundum potius, &c. << Nay, pleasing rather than odious !" The 
fuU construction is tmmo, aentire e»se se jucundum, &;c. — Leeior. 
£quiyalent to toUrabUior. A far better reading tban lenior. — Qm a 
jwoentute eoluntur^ <Scc. Compare De Ojf., i, 34: ** Est igitur ado- 
lescentis majores natu vererif exque his deligere optimos et probatissi» 
mosj quorum eonsilio atque auetoritate mtatur." — Sed videtis, u/, &c. 
" You see, then, how that old age is not merely languid and inact- 
ive." The tenn iners here refers to an aversion for active ]abor. 
— To/e seilicety &c. " Of such a nature, namely, as was the faYorite 
pursuit of each one in earlier life." 

Quid, qui etiam addiscunt (Uiquid 1 " What shall we say of those 
who even leam something additionall" i. «., increase their stock 
of knowledge in old agc. — Versibus. The verse here referred to is 
yripaoKo & alet troX^ 6tdaoK6(itvo^. It is cited by Plato, in bis Ti- 
meus ; by Plutarch, in the Life of Solon ; and by the scholiast on 
the Antigone of Sophocles, v. 711. — SeiMm fieri, According to Di- 
ogenes Laertius (i., 62), Solon reached the age of eighty years. 
Lttcian, however {Macrob., 18), makes him to have lived one hund- 
red. — Qui Gracas literast dtc. " Who have made myself acquaint- 
ed with Grecian literature when advanced in years." Cato, as we 
have before remarked, was acquainted in early life with the laa- 
guage, bttt not with the literature, of Greece. He was averse to 
the latter from the influence of a strong national prejudice, which 
diminished, however, in force as he grew older and wiser. — Ut ea 
ipsa miki nota essent, &c. This is th^own in by Cicero, in order to 
account for the Greek erudition possessed by one who had been, in 
his younger days, so averse to its acquirement. (Compare eliap. i., 
^3: " Qui si eruditius videbitur disputare" &c.) — Exemplis. "Aa 
illustrations (of what I say)." — Quod cum fecisse Socrateniy &c. 
<<And when I heard that Socrates had done this in the case of the 
]|^e, I could have wished, indeed, that I had done that also," i. e,f 

G2 
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when I heard that Socrates had learned something new in bis old 
age, by making himself acqaainted with the lyre, I regretted that I 
had not done the same. — Fidibus. Sapply caneret aod compare 
Tuge.t i., 2 : **E8t in OriginUms (Catonis), tolUo» este in epuli* camere 
ccwvvMt» 4id tibieinemj de claroTum hommam virtutilme.*^ — Elaboravt. 
** Have worked hard." Obsenre th^ force of tbe preposition ia 
composition. 



CHAPTER IX. 
^27. 

Locue alter de vitiie senectuti». **<The second head conceming 
the failings of age." — Non plus quam. ** Any more than.'* — Taurt. 
Some MSS. and early editions bave vires taurif bat vires is better 
understood. — Quod eet. " What one bas." Eqaiyalent to quod eet 
homini a natura datum. — Pro viribue. " To the best of yoar ability." 
— Qiife vox. " What remark." — Quam Mihnis Crotoniata. " Than 
that of Milo the Crotoniat.'' Milo {UlXup) of Crotona, in Lower 
Italy, was an athlete, famous for his extraordinary bodily strength, 
an instance of which is given in the next chapter. His date is as- 
certained by the battle of the Crathis, B C. 611) in which he bore an 
important part. The manner of his death is thas related : as he 
waa passing throagh a forest, when enfeebied by age, he saw the 
trunk of a tree which bad becn partially split open by wood-catters, 
and attempted to rend it still further, but the wood dosed upon his 
hands, and thus held him fast, in which state he was attacked and 
devoured by wolves. {Diod. Stc, xii , 9 ; JElian, V. H., ii., 24.) 

Lacertos. The term lacertus is very appropriate here, since it 
dcnotes the most muscular part of the arm, namcly, from the elbow 
to the top of the shoulder, and hence it is frequently employed to 
signify "strengtb," as in Hor., Ep., ii., 2, 47: " Casaris Augusti 
non responsura lacertis.** The term brachium denote» the arm from 
the hand to the elbow. — Non vero tam w^i, &c. " In veiy truth, 
those arms of yours are not so dead as you yourself are, driyeler." 
With isti supply lacerti, and observe the reference in isti to the sec- 
ond person, or the one addressed. The full expression would be 
non tam isti lacerti sunt mortuij quam tu ipse mortuus es, nugator. 

Nihil talc. Supply in se admisit. " Allowed no such remark to 
be made of him." Literally, " admitted (or allowed) no such thing 
against himself," i. e., to his own disparagement. Translate nihit 
in each of the succeeding clauses by " nor." — Sextus JElius. Ser- 
tus iElius Ptetus, sumamed Catus, or " tbe Wisc," was an eminent 
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Roman jurist, and particularfy celebrated for his work on the Twelve 
Table», entitled Tripartita, or Jus JElianum, He was consul B.C. 
198, with T. Quinctius Flamininus. Ennius compliments him in 
the well-known line quoted by Cicero {de Orat., i., 46), '^Egregia 
eordaius homo Catus Mliu^ Sextus.** — Ti. Caruneanius. Tiberius 
Coruncanius, the celebrated jurist, already mentioned in ehap, vi., 
^ 15. — P. Crassus, Publius Licinius Crassus, another eminent 
jurist, and distinguished, also, for his knowledge of the pontifical 
law. He was consul with C. Cassius Longinus, B.C. 171, and 
twenty-one years before the death of Cato. Hence the term mmio, 
" of late," in the text, which shows that he must not be confounded 
with P. Licinius Crassus, who was consul with the elder Africanus, 
B.C. 206. (Consult Corrad.y Quast. Min.y p. 813, and Gernhard, ad 
loc. ) — Jura praecribebantur. " The laws were expounded," t. «., legal 
advice was accustomed to be given. Compare Wetzel (Ind. Lat.f 
9.V.): " a me praescribuntur jura civibus, ich zeichne meinen Mit- 
b&rgem die Rechte vor, gebe ihnen eine Anweisung vfie eie eich 
bei Rechtsfdllen verkalten sollen.** — Quorum est prooecta prudentia, 
" Whose professional acquirements were carried onward." Equiv- 
alent to "quorum juris civili» et augurii scientia progressus fecitf or 
increvit.^* 

^28. 
Metuo ne. Consult Zumpt, ^ 633. — Laterum. Consult note on 
**bonis lateribusy" chap. v., ^ 14. — Omnino canorum Hlud, &c. "In 
general, that musical distinctness of utterance (peculiar to the ora- 
tor) is clearly perceptible," &c. Observe the employment of the 
neuter adjective for the noun, namely, canorum Ulud for cantus ille ; 
and, with regard to the expTession itself, compare Oro/., 18 : « Est 
in dicendo etiam quidam cantus obscurior" &c. — Annos. " My pres- 
ent years." Cato was now in his eighty-fourth year.— -Sed tamen 
estf&c. ** But, (even if this musical distinctness be lost,) still the 
enunciation of one advanced in years is graceful, calm, and sub- 
dued." Observe the limiting effect ofsed tamen after a general as- 
sertion expressed by omnino, and compare the explanation of Fac- 
ciolati : " Sed, utcunque canQrum illud amlttatur, tamen^*^ &c. There 
is, therefore, an admission in sed tamen that the canorum illud may 
be lost by dige.—Ipsa. " Of itself "— ConUa. "Neat," i. c, well 
and clearly arranged. Correctly expressed in the Greek version 
by evavvdeTo^. 

Quam si ipse exsequi nequeas, &c. " If, however, you may not be 
well able to accomplish this, still you may have it in your powier to 
impart instruction to a Scipio and a Lelius," i. e» even if, bowever» 
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one should not be able, in consequence of age, to haratigoe in the 
foram or senate, atiU he may at his own abode impart the lessons 
Of eloquence and wisdom to young men of promise ; yourself, for in- 
stance, Scipio, or our friend Lelius here. — StudiU juventutis. " By 
a crowd of the young eager for instmction." Equiyalent to grege 
juvemm 9tudio9orum. 

^29. 
An ne relinquemus, ** Shall we not leave." — Ad omne ojficii munus 
inatruat. *<To train them up to every discharge of duty," i. e., to 
the proper discharge of every duty. The Greek version has ayeiv 
ek &^av KaBijKOv. — Cn. et P. Scipiones. " Cneius and Publius Scip- 
io." Thesie two individuals were brothers, and distinguished them- 
selves by a series of brilliant victories in Spain over the Carthagin- 
ians. They both fell in battle, B.C. 211. Cneius was the father . 
of Sci]NO Nasica Optimus, and Publius of the elder Africanus. — L. 
Mmilius et P. Africanut. The L. ^miJius Paulus here meant is 
the one that lost his life at Cannae. His son, L. iEmilius Paulus 
Macedonicus, the conqueror of Macedonia, was the father of ^mil- 
ianus, or Scipio Africanus the younger. L. i£milius was, therefore, 
the«natural grandfather of the younger Africanus, and the elder 
Africanus his grandfather by the course of adoption. Hence the 
expression in the text, avi tui duo. — Comitaiu. ** By a suite." It 
was a favorite old Roman custom, for the younger Romans, in the 
days of the republic, to attend upon and form the retinue of distin- 
guished men, and tlius practically acquire the rudiments of states- 
manship and war. — Nec uUi honarum artiumy &c. As some might 
object that all old men can not be distinguished for past exploits, 
and can not, therefore, be courted and followed by the young, Cicero 
here proceeds to answer this objection by a general remark. — Tra- 
dii. " Hands over." An apt expression, and well depicting one 
age succeeding to another. 

Apud Xenophowtem. The passage referred to occurs in the Cyro- 
pffldia, viii., 7, 8. — Cum admodum senet esset. Xenophon makes 
Cyrus the Elder to have died quietly in his bed, at an advanced 
age (according to the eommon acconnt, seventy years old), after a 
sage and Socratic discoarse to his children and frieDds. According 
to Herodotus, however, he fell in battle against Tomyris, queen of 
the Massaget» ; while tltesias makes him to have met with his 
death from a wound received in battle with a nation called the Der- 
bices. — L. Meidlum. L. Ceecilius Metellus, grand&ther of MeteUoa 
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Macedonicus, was consid B.C. 201, in the fint Punic war) and 
gamed a decisive yictorjr over Hasdrabal at Panornras, in Sicily. 
In B.C. 247 he was conanl a second time, and in B.C. 243 he was 
elected Pontifez Mazimns, and held that dignity for twenty-two 
years, as is stated in the tezt. He mnst, therefore, haTe died 
shortly before the commencement of the second Punic war, B.C. 
S21, at which period Cato would have been in bis thirteenth year. 
— r/ir adoleacentiam non requireret. " That he did not miss the season 
of youth." Literally, " did not seek after." Equivalent to vi non 
denderaret, &c., which latter Tcrb is employed at the beginning of 
the present chapter.— iSf«m/«. " An attribute of age," i. e., an old 
man's priTilege. He refers to the speaking about one's self. 



CHAPTEK X. 

^ 31. 
Videtisne. "Do you not see." In the same sense we might 
also say nonne videtis. Emesti tbinks that videe alone, without ne^ 
would be a better reading ; but consult Zumpt, ^ 35^.—Apud Hom- 
erum. In //., i., 260, seqq.^ and zi., 663, aeqq. — Tertiam enim jam, 
&c. Nestor, according to the Homeric account, had surriTed two 
generations of men, and, at the time of the Trojan war, was liTing 
among a third one. A generation was thirty years. As regards 
the accusatiTO atatem, consult Zumpt, ^ 383. — Insolen». « Boast- 
ful." — Ex ejus lingua, &c. A translation into Latin of the well- 
known line in Homer (iZ., i., 249) : rov xal &ir6 y^aori^ /iiXiroc 
yXvKtuv Piev ai)6ri-—Egehai. "He required."— Dux HLe Gracia. 
Agamemnon. The passage to which Cato here refers is found in 
iZ., ii., 371, seq. — Ajacis sinUles. Ajaz, son of Telamon, Is meant. 
He was the braTest warrior in the Grecian host, after Achilles. 
Obserye that similis takes the genitiTc of internal resemblance and 
the datiTe of an eztemal one. {Zumpt, ^ 411.) Some gramma- 
rians haTC undertaken to disproTc this rule) but witbout the least 
propriety. — Quod si aeciderit. " And if this shall happen.*' — Non 
dubitat, quin. Consult Zumpt, ^ 640. 

^32. 
Quod Cyrus. « That Cyras does.*' Supply gloriatur. — lis esss 
viribus. The ablatiTe of quality. {Zumpty ^ ^71. y^Miles. Before 
Capua, under Quintus Fabius Mazimusi then in his fourth consuI« 
ship. (Compare chap. iT., ^ lO.y^Quastor. Cato was designated 
qnestor tn B.C. 206^ and in the foliowing year.entered upon thtt 
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duties of his oAce, and foUowed P. Scipio Africaiius to Sicily, and 
from that islaDd to Africa. — ConstU in Hupama. Cato obtained 
the consulahip in B.C. 195, when thirty-nine yeara old, and obtained 
Hither Spain for his proYince. In hia Spaniah campaign he exhib- 
ited military genius of a very high order. — Tribunua militaris. 
Cicero ia supposed by many to haye made a slight mistake here, 
sincei according to Livy (xzzyi., 17), Cato was on this occasion a 
consular legatus, and since, as they afilrm, no one was ever made 
tribune of the soldiers afler having filled the office of consuL To 
fhis last assertion, however, a direct contFadiction has been given, 
founded on several passages of Livy (xlii., 49 ; xUt., 1 ; xxii., 49), 
and one of Plutarch {Vit. FUmUn., c. 20) ; so that the point may be 
regarded as by no means a settled one, and Cicero, afler all, may be 
right. 

Apud Thermopylas. The reference is to the battle fought with 
Antiochus the Great. This monarch, alarmed at GIabrio's progress 
in Northem Greece, intrenched himself strongly at Thermopyiie ; 
but, although his iEtolian allies occupied the passes of Mount (£ta, 
the Romans broke through bis outposts, and cut to pieces or dis- 
persed his army. {Liv., xxxvi., 16.) — Nec afflixit. " Neither has it 
hurled me to the ground," t. e., so far enfeebled me that I can not 
stand upright witbout support. — Non desiderat. ** Does not miss." 
The yery same year in which this discourse is supposed to have 
been delivered, Cato prevailed upon the senate, notwithstanding 
tbe opposition of Scipio Nasica, to determine upon the destruction 
of Carthage. — Non rostra. Afler his censorship, the public life of 
Cato was spent chiefly in forensic contests, senatorial debates, and 
speeches to the people. In the very last year of his life he took a 
conspicuous part in the righteous, but unsuccessful, prosecution of 
S. Sulpicius Galba, for his flagrant breach of faith toward the Lusi- 
tani. Cato made a powerful speech on this occasion against Galba, 
and inserted it in the seventh book of his Origines, a few days or 
months before his death. {Cic.t Brutits, 23.) — Clientes. Consult 
Plutarch, Vit. Cat. Maj,, c. 11. 

Mature jieri senem, &c. ** To become an old man soon, if you 
wish to be an old man long." The true meaning of the proverb is 
that, if we wish to lead a long life, we should acquire and practice 
in our youth those virtues which are more generally observed in 
old men, namely, moderation, temperance, &c., and,viewed in this 
ligbt, the maxim is an excellent one. Cato, howeyer, chooses to 
understand the proverb in .a very diflferent sense, as meaning that 
we ought to be sparing of ourselves in early life, and intermit aU 
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the more active employments of existence, so as to settle down 
Boon into listlessness and indolenbe. — ArUe quam esMem. " Before 
I sboald become one in the ordinaiy course of nature." — Canvenire 
me. " To have an interview with me," i. e., to call on me for ad- 
vice or assistance. — Cui fuerim occupatus. " For whom I hava 
been engaged/* t. e.y whom I have been prevented from seeing by 
other engagements, wbether real or pretended. Observe the em- 
pioyment of the snbjanctive here, the relative being equivalent to 
ut ei, in consequence of the demonstrative implied in the previous 
clause, the construction being the same as nemo talis adhue conve- 
nire me voluit, ut eifuerim occwpaius. {Zumpt, ^ 658.) 

^33. 

Ne V08 quidem. ** Not even you, indeed,*' i. c, not even you two, 
indeed, much less those that are weaker than you. — T. Pontii. This 
Titus Pontius is mentioned also in the treatise de Finihue (i., 3), but 
nowhere else. The Romans generally selected for centurions the 
strongest and tallest men. {Veget.j ii., 14.) — Moderatio modo viriumf 
&c. " Let there only be a proper exercise of one's strength.'' Ja- 
cobs and many others err when they regard moderaiio virium as 
equivalent here to '< a moderate degree of strength ;'* it is rather 
9apiens virium unis, as Wetzel correctly explains it. Compare 
also Nauck: **Mann muss nur recht haushalten mit den Kraften.^* 
{Neue Jahrb., 12 supp. vol., p. 564.) 

OlympuB. "At Olympia." Olympia, in Elis, was the place for 
holding the celebrated Olympic games. It was not a city, but the 
name Was given to the aggregate of temples, altars, and other 
structures on the banks of the Alpheus, in the immediate vicinity ' 
of the place where the games were held. — Per ttadium ingressus 
essCf 6lc. ** To have advanced along the whole length of the race- 
course, supporting on his shoulders," 6lc. The stadium was 600 
Greek feet, or 606} English. — Cum sustineret. This construction 
may be neatly rendered in most cases by the English participle. — 
Bovem vivum. The epithet vivum^ omitted in some editions, is re- 
quired to impart an additional idea of weight. The story, as com- 
monly told, makes the animal to have been a heifer of four years 
old, and adds, that Milo ate the whole of it in a single day. (Gom- 
pare Quintil., i., 9 ; Cic., de Fat., 13 ; PUn., H. N., vii , 20 ; Val. 
MaX., ix., 12, 9.) 

Pythagora. Cicero appears to have selected the name of this 
philosopher on the present occasion, because he lived in Crotona 
at the same time with Milo. (Fo/. Max., viii., 7, ext. 2. Compara 
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fliiyfK, OputCf ii., p. 196.>— Irto bono utare. ** Make use of that 
good thing which is youn/' i. e.» make good use of that gift of 
youthful yigor which nature has bestowed. Observe the force of 
isto. — Nt requifaa. " Seek not after it again/' t. e., let not its de- 
parture cost you a sigh. — JEtatia. <* Of human life." — Sua tempes- 
tivitas. ** Its proper and distinguisbing characteristic." Tempeati- 
vitasf as here employed, is well ezplained by Gneyius as " CujtiS' 
libet atatis naturidi» proprietaSf ticut, in ordine anm, veris tempeHioi- 
tatijlores, aitatia messe»y auetumni maturitas, hiemis frigue eat datum 
et ageignatum a naiura.^^ — Ferocitas. " Rash presumption," t. e., a ' 
rash and proud reliance on their own r^sources. Compare the ex- 
planation of Billerbeck : *' die trotzende, slrotzende Kraft." — Jam con- 
stantis atatis. ** Of now settled age." The coTistaTis atas is ripened 
and settled manhood, as opposed to the mobilis atas juvenum. — iVa- 
turale quiddam. ** Something natural to itself." — Percipi. " 'H) be 
gathered in/' t. e., to display or exhibit itself. A metaphor borrow- 
ed from the gathering in of the productions of the earth at their 
proper season. As tbese become the property of the husbandman, 
80 the different characteristics of diflferent ages, as time comes 
round, are taken possession of, as it were, by those ages, and be- 
oome their firm and indelible attributes. 

* 34. 
Hospes tuus avitus Masinissa. " That ancestral guest of yours, 
Masinissa, t. e., that guest of your adoptive grandsire Africanus, 
and of yourself also as the representative of the line of the Scipios. 
KJasinissa, king of Numidia, had proved a very valuable ally to the 
Romans against Carthage, and became connected with the Roman, 
commander, Afhcanus the elder, by the ties of hospitality. — Nona^ 
ginta annos natus. This was the extent of Masinissa's ezistence. 
Some authorities, however, make him to have lived for a stUl longer 
period. (Compare Duker. ad Liv., Epit., 60.) — Cum ingressus iter 
pedibus sit. ** That, when he has set out upon a joumey on foot," t. 
e., if he sets out, &,e. The meaning of the whole sentence is, that 
it was indifierent to him whether he walked or rode. — Summam esse 
in eo siccitatem, 6lc. ** That there is in hioi the greatest spareness 
and activity of irame, and that, accordingly, he discharges in his own 
person all the duties and funetions of a king." By siccitas corporis 
is meant a spare, muscular habit of frame, produced by a freedom 
from gross humors, and connected with active habits of hfe.^Itaque. 
Equivalent here to atque ita. (Consult Nauck, ad loc.) — Potest igitur 
exercitatio, dtc. Masinissa retained in an extraordinary degree his 
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bodily strength and aetnrity to the last ; bo that in the war againat 
Hasdrubal» only two years before his death, he not only commanded 
his anny in person, but was abJe to go through all hia military ez« 
erciaee with the agility and vigor of a young man. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Non suni in senechUe vires. A new objection» which Cato himaelf 
brings forward. Compare chapter yii., at the commencement, and 
chapter ix., ^ 27.— J?f legibue et inetHutiM. *''Bj both the lawa and 
institutions of our country."->Jlfttnm^. Militaiy and senatorian 
employments are here meant. By the Roman law, no one coold be 
compelled to engage in military aervice aiter fifty, nor any senator 
summoned to attend in the aenate-houae after aixty yeara of age.— • 
Non modo. For non modo non, {Zumpt, ^ 7S4, b.) 

^35. 

Ai ita muUiy &c. <* But there are many old men ao utterly en- 
feebled," &c. Another objection is bere advanced, aa before, by 
Cato himself, and then anawered alao by him. — Non proprium se- 
nectutiSf &c. ** Is not a defect peculiar to age, but one common to 
health in general," t. e., but the ordinary effect of ill health at any 
period of life.— Quam fuit imbecillus, <&c. This clanse is incorrectly 
punctnated in almost ail the editions, not even excepting thoae of 
OreUi and Madyig. There should be no comma after is, but ooe 
before it. The form i$ qui, without any intervening comma, refera 
to an indiyidual as already well known ; whereas^tW i$, qui carries 
with it an unseasonable and altogether unnecessary opposition to 
the other son of Africanus, wbo was so contemptible a cbaracter. 
The son of Africanus mentioned in the text was P. Cornelius Scipio» 
who was augur in B.C. 180. Cicero speaks of him here as a man 
of more extensiye acquirements than bis father, and describes him 
elsewhere iBrut., 19 ; De Off., l, 33) as a person of great mental 
powers. His feeble constitution, however, preyented him from be- 
coming at all emioent either in civil or military life. (Compare 
Nauck, Neue Jdkrb., 12 supp. vol., p. 564.) 

Alterum iUud exetitissety &o. We have given iUud with Orelli 
and Madvig, instead of iUe, the common reading. -^Lumen eivitatis. 
Cato means that the son of Africanus would otherwise have been a 
SQUrce of as much glory to the state as his fatber had been.<->J!>oc- 
trina uberior. «A richer store of general knowledge."— EjWyue 
vitia dUigentia eompensanda sunt. "And its infirmities are to be 
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counteibalanced by anremitting diligence on our part." Lange and 
others giye competeenda, an inferior reading, though it has been fol- 
lowed by Gaza in hia Greek Tersion : KoXacrriov irpb^ uKplSeuxv rac 
a^Tov KaKiac. 

4 36. 
Habenda ratio valetudinis. " Regard must be had by us to healtb,*' 
i. c, we must be regularly attentive to the article of health. Cato 
here proceeds to lay down certain dietetic rules for the preserva- 
tion of health amid advancing years. — Tantum. " Only so much. " — 
Reficiantur. "May be reinvigorated." — Hac. Referring to mens 
and animus. Observe here the employment of the demonstrative 
in the neuter, as indicating things of difierent genders, and which 
con^ey not a personal, but an abstract idea. — Nisi tamquam lumini, 
&c. ** Unless you, as it were, pour oil gently into the lamp." Lit- 
erally, " pour oil gently in for the light," i. c, to keep the light allve. 
— Exercitatione ingravescunt. " Grow weary through exercise.*' 
The old reading is defatigatione et exercitatione ingravcacunt, the most 
recent one (that of Klotz, Madvig, and others) exercitationum defati- 
gatione. Both, however, appear inferior to the one which we have 
given. — Levantur. " Are refreshed." Equivalent to leviores et agi- 
lioresfiunt, 

Nam quot ait CaciliuSy &;c. " For as to those who, Csecilius says, 
are the dotards represented in comedies." With senes supply esse. 
The words comieos stultos senes are here quoted, with a change of 
construction, from the passage of Cecilius Statius that occurs in 
the De AmicUia, c. 26. The reference is to weak old men, repre- 
sented on the stage to excite the laughter of the audience. The 
humor of the ancient comedy frequently tumed upon some old man, 
who was exhibited throughout the piece as continually imposed upon 
by the cunning of an artful slave and intriguing courtesan. — Hos 
signifijcat. << By these he means." Literally, " he indicates these as 
being." — Dissolutos. " Careless." (Consult SchutZy Lex. Ciceron., 
, s. v.)^Libido. ** The license of the passions." — Ista senilis stuUitia: 
As described by Ctecilius. Observe that ista here denotes contempt. 
{Zumpty ^ 701.)— DcKro/io. "Dotage." The derivation of this 
word is as follows : lirare is " to sow seed in a furrow" {lira\ and, of 
course, in a straight line : a deviation from this was called deliratio, 
and thence the metaphorical usage of the word. In fact, this single 
word expresses the whole of the stoic dogma, tbat the road to virtue 
is a straigbt line, and eveiy deviation from it equally criminaL 
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^37. 
Clientelas. «* Clientships," i. «., clients. (Consult Dict. Ant.^ s. 
V. diens.) — Appius. Consult chap. vi., ^ 16. — Intentum. "On the 
stretch." — Imperium. " Akind of empire." — Verelantur. A better 
reading than reverehantur, as given by some. The distinction be- 
tween the two is well laid down by Gernhard : " Reveremur quos 
atate, sapientia, dignitate antecedentes observamus; veremur autem, 
quorum imperata, ut ingenui homineSf facimuSf ut liberi parentum.^* — 
Mos patrius et disciplina. " The usages and discipline of our fa- 
thers." 

^38. 
Ita. «* In this way." Ita, when followed, as here, by *«, is equiv- 
aient to hoc modo, or, more freely, hac conditione, and not, as some 
grammarians maintain, to tum demum. (Consult Hand, ad Tursell., 
iii-, p. 478.) — Si se ipsa defendit. " If it maintains its own author- 
ify." liiterally, "if it defends itself."— St nemini mancipata est. 
" If it has been brought under no one*8 control." Some editions 
give emancipata est, a much inferior reading. Orelli and Madvig 
have mandpata est, in accordance with the constant usage of Gaius. 
(Consult, also, Grmwv., Obs. in EccL, p. 34, as cited by Orelli, ad 
loc.) — Dominatur in suos. " It preserves its proper ascendency over 
the ineinhers of one*8 household." Consult Gemhard*s note in de-'~ 
fence of this reading, against the objections of Graevius. 

Originum. The reference is to Cato^s historical work entitled* 
the «* Origines," of which mention has already been made. The 
second and third books treated of the origin of the Italian towns 
und conmiunities, and from these two books the whole work de- 
rived its title. The sixth and seventh books continued the narra- 
tive to the year of Cato's death. {Nepos, Vit. Cat. Maj., 3.) — Est 
m manibus. " Is now in hand," i. e.,l am now laboring upon it. 
(Compare Cic., Ep. ad Att., iv., 13, seqq. ; Vorstius, de Lat. falso 
suspect., 7.) — Antiquitatis monumenta. The allusion here appears to 
be particularly to the aifo^iynara, terse and pointed sayings, of 
which Cato is known to have published a coUection. {Cic., De Off., 
i., 29.) — Nunc quam maxime conficio. " I am now, with aU possible 
indnstry, putting the finishing hand to," i. e., I am now, with all 
poBsible industry, preparing for publication. Cato left behind him 
one hundred and fifly orations, which were existing in the time of 
Cicero, though almost entirely neglected. Only a few fragments 
at present remain. — Gracis literis. Compare chap. l, extr., and 
chap. viii., extr.^Pythagoreorum more, &c. The custom to which 
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Cato hcre refera is prescribed in what are caUed the Golden Verses 
of Pythagon» (t. 40-44). — Commemaro, " I recall," t . c, I go oTer 
with myaelf. 

Hae eurricula mtrUiM. ^* These are the race-courses of my miod." 
We have preferred rendering curriada here literally, in order to 
show the fhll force of the expression. The figure is a very striking 
one, and borrowed from the moyementa of the Lndi Circenses, or 
Games of the Roman Circus, and the curricvla are the courses 
along which the racers pass. Hence by curricula mentit are to be 
understood those paths of stndy and moral ezercise so vigorously 
pursued by Cato even at the close of his days. — Adsum amieik. " I 
assist my friends in the courts of law." Supply judicio. — Affero, 
** I bring forward." — LectuluM. The couch on which the Romans 
stttdied, read, and wrote. (Compare Plin., Epiet., v., 5 ; Suet, Aug.^ 
c. 78. ) — Acta viia. ** The life (hitherto) led by me," t. e. , my prerious 
coiirse of life, enfeeUed by no libidinous indulgences, but spent in 
the actiTe discharge of military, senatorial, and agricultural emploj- 
ment8.-i-Fto«fih. "By one who liTes." For a moetUe. (Consult 
Zumfttj ^ 4l9.y^IU eetuim sine seiuu, dcc. ** In this way life grows 
gradually old without our perceiTing it.*' GiTing eensim its strict 
litend meaning, we wiU perceiTO here both an alliteration and ozy- 
moron, the idea being, in fact, this : " life grows old so gradually 
that we perceiTe it, and yet do not perceiTc it*' {Nauck, Neue 
Jakrb., 12 supp. Td., p. 565.) 



CHAPTER XII. 
^39. 
Eam earere voluptaHbue. "That it is depriTcd of the enjoyment 
of pleasures,*' i. e., the full gratification of the senses. — Opr<Bclarum 
munu* (Btatis. ** O glorious prerogatiTe of our time of life." — Vete" 
rem orationem Archyta Tarentini. " A discourse deliTcred in former 
days by Archytas of Tarentum." Archytas, a Greek of Tarentum, 
was distinguished as a philosopher, mathematician, general, and 
statesman, and was no less admired for his integrity and Tirtue, 
both in public and priTate life. He liTed, probably, about 400 B.C. 
He was drowned while upon a Toyage on the Adriatic. (Com* 
pare Hor., Od., i., 2S.)-^Tarenti eum Q. Maximo. This was afler 
the city had been recoTcred from the Carthaginians by Quintus 
Fabius Mazimus, with whom Cato was then serTing. (Compare 
chap. iT., Ml<) The discours^ of Archytas was communicated to 
Cato by the Pythagorean Nearcbus, as we leam from ^ 41. — Capi^ 
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tdiorem. '< More fatal/' t. e., canying with it more immfoeDt dan- 
gei to life {caput}. — Cujus voluptatis avida Ubidines, " The eager 
appetite for which pleasure." Compare FaccioUti : « Avida libidi- 
net : ita appellantur vehementioree appetitaa et cupiditatee." — Ad 
potiundum. «To its enjoyment.''— /nd/ar«fi/ttr. The aubjunctive 
is uaed becaose the laaguage and eentimenta of another are qnoted. 

Clandestina eoUoquia. << Clandestine conferences," t. e., aeciet 

eorrespondence with intent to betray one'8 countiy.^iVtt^/ttm malum 

facinus. " No evil deed. *' Obaerve that fadnue (from fado) meana 

any act or proceeding from which important consequences foUow, 

vrhether it be good or bad. Hence the addition here of the epitbet 

flia/um, to give a more definite meaning to the noun. — Impelleret. 

The sabjunctiTe agam, like ineitarentur in ^ 39.— iVwt voluptatio. 

Gruter suapected that these words wer^ a mere glosa *, incorrectly, 

however, since voluptatie is meant to be an emphatic term, as indi- 

cating the parent source of so many evils, and therefore requires 

repetition. The same remark will apply to voluptatem in the snc- 

ceeding section.— Jlf«nm ac dono. " Gift and favor." Compare the 

Oreek version, «Jeip^ re xai xapioiiaTi. The distinction between nm- 

fitt^ and donum appears to be this : munu^ is a present which usage 

OT obligation requires, whereas donum is purely a present, no obli- 

gation being implied on the part of the giver. In the present in- 

ttance, therefore, the mind is termed mttntt«, because it is the ae- 

cuetomed gift of the deity to man ; and it is, at the same time, also 

Tightly called donumt because it is a free-will gift, or, in other words, 

aiavor. (Compare Crombie, Oymnasiumf vol. i., p. 116.) 

Libidine dominante. "When appetite rules supreme.*' — Tempe- 
TaTUue. Equivalent to continentia, or the Greek kyKparel^. — Consie- 
tere. <' To obtain a firm foothold.'' — Aliquem. Depending on fingere. 
If placed after this verb, or after animo, it would have given rise to 
ambiguity, on account of the neamess of ;u6«te^, which might have 
seemed to govern it. — Quanta percipi posset maxima. '*A8 great 
a one as could possibly be conceived." Supply mente after percipi, 
and observe the peculiar construction of the superlative (maxima) 
with quania, where the latter supplies the place of ^tiam. Consult 
Zumpt, § 689, where other examples are cited. — Tamdiiif dum. A 
pleonastic form of expression, not uniirequent in Cicero. Consult 
Oemhard, ad loe., and the numerous passages cited by Scheller, and 
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enomerated also by Wetzel. — Ita gauderet. <* He might be enjoying 
hiroaelf to sach a degree as this." 

Voluptaiem. " Sensual indulgence." — Si quidem ea. ** Inasmuch 
as it." — Major atque longior. " Greater and longer contiuued than 
ordinaiy.*' The comparatives longior and Umginquior are frequently 
interchanged. (Compare Cie.., De Fin., ii., 29.) — Cum C. Pontio 
Samnite. " With Caius Pontius the Samnite." The reference is 
to C. Pontius Herennius. The son*8 name was C. Pontius Thele- 
ainus. {Orelli, Onomast. TuU., p. AS^.^-^Caudino priBlio. The allu- 
sion is to the celebrated battle in the narrow valley of Caudium, 
commonly oalled the Caudine Forks {fwrcvla Caudina), in Samnium, 
where the Romans, through utter carelessness on their part, were 
surrounded by swarms of enemies, and, after a fearful battle, were 
completely defeated and obliged to capitulate. The remnant of their 
army was allowed to depart after passing under the yoke. This oc- 
curred in B.C. 381. (Lib., ix., 1, 3; Val. Max., vii., 2, 14; AureL, 
Viet. de Ftr. lUuttr., c. 30.) 

Nearehu* TarerUinus. A Pythagorean philosopher of Tarentum, 
who adhered to the cause of the Romans throughout the second 
Punic war, notwithstanding the defection of his countrymen. He 
was on terms of friendly intimacy with Cato, who lived in his house 
after the recapture of Tarentum by Q. Fabius Maximus. — Qui in 
amicitia, dcc. " Who had remained iirm in his friendship toward 
the Roman people." Thie is the usual mode of expression in such 
cases, and is found, in its Greek form, on a bronze plate containing 
a veiy early decree of the senate, passed in the consulship of M. 
Lepidus and Q. Catulus : t&v dia t^Wovc kv ry <I>iXl^ tov d^/wv rwv 
'Fufioiuv fiSfjieviiKviup. — L. Camillo, Appio Claudto,consulibu ^. C icero 
is here in error. Plato was bom, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(iii., 2), in Olymp. 88, 1, or B.C. 428 (according to otbier authorities, 
in B.C. 429), and died B.C. 347. On the other hand, CamiUus and 
Appius were consuls in B.C. 349, only two years before Plato^s 
death, and when he was too old to undertake a journey to Tarentum. 
His actual visit to this city was in B.C. 389, on which occasion he 
was invited to Syracuse by Dionysius. {Wetzel, ad loc. ; Gemhard, 
ad loc. ; Clinton's Fasti Hellen., ii., p. 98, &c.) "^^^ 

Quorsus hac 7 Supply pertinent or spectant. — Habendam. , Supply 
esse — Qu<E effecerit. " For having effected." More literally, " since 
it has effected." Equivalent to quippe quum ea effecerit. The sub- 
junctive is here employed with the relative because the latter as- 
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$ign8 a reason or cause.— Frtf«<r»n^V. •* Dazzles.*' This ia a yery 
Btriking metaphor. The allurements of pleaaare are like tbe bright 
flash of lightning, they dazzle and bewilder, bat at the aame time de- 
stroy. — Commercium. " Intercourse." — T.Haminini., TitasQainc- 
tius Flamininus. Compare note on " O Tite," chap. i., ^ 1.— £ se- 
natu ejicerem. Cato did this by virtae of his office as censor. This 
was in B.C. 184. On the Latin idiom, feci ut ejieeremj consult 
Zwnpt, ^ 61 8. — Notandam libidinem. " That profligacy ought to have 
a mark set upon it,'' i. e., ought to be stigmatized by the nota eefuo- 
ria, or censor's mark. And yet, such was already the low state of 
morals at Rome, that a mob could be procured to invite the de- 
graded wretch to resume his former place at the theatre in the seata 
allotted to the consulars. {lAv., xxxix., 42, seq. ; Plut., Cat. Maj., 
17.) — Quum esset contul in Gallia. We have placed a comma afler 
GaUia, in accordance with the suggestion of Nauck. The common 
punctoation is cum esset coneul, in Gallia exoratue in, dcc. By Gal- 
lia is here meant Gallia Cisalpinai or Northern Italy. * 

Exoratue in convivio a scorto est. ** Was prevailed upon at a ban- 
quet by the solicitations of a vile mtnion of his." — Aliquem eorttm^ 
&c. Livy says that the victim of his cruelty was a Boian of high 
rank, who had come with his children to solicit the protection of 
the consul. — Censore. Titus Flamininus was chosen censor in B.C. 
189, having defeated Cato, who had, in this year, stood candidate 
for the censorship for the first time. — Flacco. L. Valerius Flaccus, 
Cato's old friend, who had been a neighbor of his in early life, when 
the latter was living on his Sabine estate, and who had recommended 
Cato to transplant his ambition to the fitter soil and ampler field of 
Rome. — Perdita. "Abandoned." — Qua cum probro privato, dcc. 
" Since it united with private infamy the disgrace of the highest 
military office," t. e., the consulship. Observe, again, the employ- 
ment of the subjunctive with the relative, because the latter assigns 
the reason or motive. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

^43. 
C. Fahricium, Consult chapter vi., ^ 15.— Cmt» apud regem Pyr- 
rhum legatus esset. He was sent as ambassador to Pynhus to treat 
respecting a ransoming of Roman prisoners. {Bmt., c. 14 ; Be Off., 
iii., 22; lAv., Epit., 13.)— Cinea. Consult note on cum Pyrrho, 
^ \6.—Quendam. Epicurus is meant.— Qwi proJUeretur. The sub- 
junctive is employed here because the language of another is quoted. 
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^Ad 9clufiaUm etM reftrenda, " Shoold be Teferred to pleaanre,'* 
i e., should originate in pleasure as their leading motiye aod aim. 
There is no philosopher in antiquitj who has been so violently at- 
tacked, and whoee ethical doctrines have been so much mietaken 
and misunderstood, as Epicuma. The cauae of this singular phe- 
Domenon was parUy a superficial knowledge of hia phUoeophy, of 
which Gicero, for example, is guilty to a very great eztent, and part- 
ly, alao, the conduct of men who called themselyes Epicureans, and 
wfao, taking adTantage of thc facility with which his ethical themy 
waa made the hanHmnid of a sensual and debauched Ufe, gave them- 
aelTea up to the enjoyment of sensual pleaBures. At Rome, and da- 
ling the time of Roman aaoendency in th9 ancient world, the phi- 
JoBophy of Epicurus ncTer took any firm root, and it is then and 
there that, owing to the paramount influence of the Stoic philosopby, 
we meet with the bitterest antagonists of Epicurus. Cato here en- 
lirely mistakes the meaning of the term pleasure in its Epicarean 
aense. Pleasure, with Epicurus, was not a mere momentary and 
transitory sensation, but he conceiTed it as something lasting and 
imperishable, consisting in pure and noble mental enjoyments, that 
is, in &Tapa$(a and iurovia, or the freedom from pain and from all 
influences which distUTb the peace of our mind, and thereby our hap- 
piness, which is the result of it. The tummum bonum, accerding to 
him, consisted in this peace of mind ; and the great problem of his 
ethics, thcrefore, was to show how it was to be attained. This, 
then, was the meaning of Epicurus when he maintained that all our 
actions ought to haTC pleasure (peaee of mind) as their leading mo- 
tiTe and aim. {Smiih, DicL Biogr,y ii., p. 34.) 

M*. Curium. Manius Curius Dentatus, the celebrated opponent 
of the Saomites, Sabines, and King Pyrr|ius. Compare chapter ti., 
ff 16, and xtl, ^ 55. — T. Coruncanium. Tiberius Coruncanius, the 
eminent jurist,^ &c. Compare chapter Ti., ^ 15. — Ut id Samnitibut, 
&c. " That the Samnites and Pyrrhus himself might be persuaded 
into such a belief " Tbe Samnites were ailies of the Tarentines and 
Pyrrhus. (Lir., Epit.^ xii. Compare Val. Max., iT., 3, 6.)— P. 
Dtdo. Publius Decius Mus, who in B.C. 295 was consul for the 
fourth time, and had Q. Fabius Mazimus for his colleague. In the 
decisiTe battle of Sentiaum in Umbria, he commanded the left wing 
of the Roman army, and was opposed to the Gauls ; and when bis 
troops began to giTC way under the terrible attacks of the foe, he 
resolTed to imitate the example of his father, and haTing doToted 
hunself and the army of the enemy to the gods of the dead, he fell 
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88 a «icn&se for his natioii. {Ijh.t iz., 40, aeqq. ; x., td ; Val. Max., 
T., 6, 6 ; Cie.f De Div., i., 24.) 

Nortu eujidem. ** Was pereonsdly acqQainted with this same in- 
diTidual," t. e.y with Publios Deeii». Fabriciaa waa eonaul thirteen 
years after the death of Decins, and Comncanitts iifteen years afier 
that eTent. Both, therefore, muat have been weD acquainted with 
hna.Sua eporttt. ** On its own accoont,** t. e., from ita own in- 
thnsic excettence. The reference is to the honeMtum of the Latiu 
V writers {Cic., De Off.., i., 9), and the na^dv kuI 6ya06v of the Greeks. 
— Spreta et corUemta voluptate. That is, without stopping to inquire 
whether any personal advantage or gratifioation were eonnected 
therewith or not, whether they were about to gain or lose by the 

9ct.^Peteretut sequertiur. Tbe subjanetive, beeause the ref- 

erenoe is to the thonghts a&d aentiments of thoae of whom he speaks. 

«44. 
At caret epulie. '< But (some one will say) it is deprired of ban- 
qnets." We haire gtTen this reading with Qemhard, Orelli, Btller- 
beck, and others, as mudi superior in neatness and spirit to that of 
Grevius, adopted by several subsequent editors, namely, earet epulis^ 
exstructisgue menn9f et freguentibus poetUie f-^Exetruetisque menaie. 
" And loaded tables.'* Literally, " piled up."— Carrt ergo etiam vi- 
nol^tia, <&c. " Well, then, ft is also depriTed of inebriety, and in- 
digestion, and sieepless nights," t. e., it is free from these. Com- 
Boentators differ in opinion as to the meaniiig of intomniie in this 
passage, many of them supposing it to signify " firightful dreams.'* 
There is iar more force, however, in the explanation which we haTe 
giTen, and, at the same tnne, a more natural gradation in the efTects 
that are here mentioned. — Dandum eet. "Is to be conceded.'* — 
Escam malontm. "The bait of cTils." T(ie aOnsion is to Plato'8 
femark in the Timfleus (p. 69, 2>., ed. Steph.), ^6ovff fUyiarov KQKciv 
6eXeap. — Quod ea wdelieet, &c. Valckenaer objeets to the whole of 
this explanatory ctause, down Xiipieees, as unworthy of Cicero, and 
aot at all needed either by Lelius and Scipio, or by subsequent 
readers. {Valck., Diatr., 19, p. 194, fi.) 

C. Duiliumt M. JUium. " Oains Duilras, the son of Marcus (Duil- 
ios). The aliusion is to tbe celebrated Duilius, the Roman com- 
mander, who gained the fitst naval victory over the Carthaginians, 
B.C. ^eO.—Puer. Cato was born in B O. 234, twenty-six years af^ev 
Dttilius's victory.— Cr««ro funali et HbicirU. " With tnany a torch 
and flute-player." The term funale is employed to signify both a 
species of candelabram, with projecthi|f points, uoto wWch to attach 
H 
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torches, and also simply tbe torch itself. It bas the latter meaniDg 
in the present instance, as Gesner correctly remarks {Lat. Thesaur.t 
s. «.), ndt the former, as Gronovios maintains {Obs., iii., 6).' Lipsius 
{Miscell., iv.) thinks that we ought to read cereo for crebroyand he 
has been foUowed by some editors, but the MSS. are against him. 
— Qua sibi ntdli exemplot &c. The language here employed can 
only mean that Duilius had assumed these mark^ of distiDction 
himself i whereas Livy {Epit., xvii.) states expressly that they were 
oooferred upon him by the people. 

Sed quid ego alios 7 Supply nomino. — SodaUs. << My table-breth- 
ren." The term sodaUs, as here employed, means a member of a 
confraternity or brotherhood, established in honor of some particu- 
lar divinity, for the purpose of celebrating an annual festival. While 
the festival of the divinity lasted, the sodales lived at a eommon table. 
-wSodalitates, «' Confratemities," i. e., associations of sodales.-^ 
Me qwtsiore constituta sunt, dcc. **Were instituted during my 
qusestorship, when the Idean rites of the Great Mother were received 
(at Rome)." Cato was questor in B.C. 204, in which year the im- 
age of Cybele, the Great Mother of the gods, was conveyed, in ac- 
cordance with an oracle, from Pessinus in Phrygia to tbe city of 
Rome. (Ltr., xxix., 14. Compare, however, xxxvi., 36, where 
tbis is made to have occurred one year preyious.y—Jdais. Cybele 
was called the Id8ean.godde8s, and her rites the Idsan rites, from 
Mount Ida in Phrygia, and also from its namesake in Crete. — Sed 
erat quidamfervor atatis. " Althougb there was, at the^ame time, ' 
(it must be confessed), acertain gayety of spirits natural to our age,'* 
i. c, to our then earlier years. — Mitiora. " More softened down." 

Cmtu et sermonibus. " By the society and converse." — Accubiii<h 
ntm epularem amicorum. " A collection of friends at a feast." More 
Uterally. " a reclining of friends at a feast." The Romans, as is 
well known, reclined on couches at their meals. — Convivium. " A 
convimum, or living together." From con and vivo. — Qui koc idem 
tum compoUUionem, &c. " Who call this same thing at one time a 
compotation, at another a concancUion.^* The term compotatio ia 
meant to correspond to the Greek aviinooiov, and concatnatio Xo avv' 
ieinvov, the former1)f which means a drinking party, and the latter 
a supping or eating together; while both terms seem to suppose 
that, according to the Greek way of thinking, the primaiy advant- 
ages of a feast consisted in the gratification of the appetite ; 
Whcreas convivium, as Cicero remarks, implies an interchange of 
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eentiment, and rational conyerse, or, in other words, the enjoyment 
of the true pleasures of existence.-^JIItntmum. Mere eatiog and 
drinking.-^ilfaxim^ probare. The Greeks had at this time the repu- 
tation of indulging in the pleasures of the table to a much greater 
degree than the Romans, untU the progress of luxnry leveUed all 
«och earlier distinctions. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

Sermonis deUetationem. **The delights of social conTerse."— 
Tempe9tivu quoque conviviie delector, ** Take great pleasure, also, 
in prolonged banquets.*' By tempestiva convivia are meant banquets 
which commence before» and are prolonged after the usual time ; 
and they generally have connected with them the idea of revelry 
and carousing. No sUeh idea, however, is intended here» but the 
reference is merely to ^ entertainment lengthened out in social 
and instructive conversation. — Qui pauci. £}egant usage for ^vo- 
rum pauci. — Restant. Cato, it will be remembered, was now in his 
eighty-fourth jrear. — Cim veetra atate. ** With persons of your 
age.'* Abstract for concrete. — Habeoque magnam gratiam. " And 
I am very thankful." 

Cuju9 estfortasaej &c. " Toward which there is even, perhaps, a 
kind of impulse implanted in our very nature." The true reading 
here is motuSi not modu8. The reference is not so much to the limit 
which Nature has set to enjoyment as to the impulse which urgea 
us on to partake of enjoyment. — Non intelUgOt ne in ittia quidem, 
&c. ** I do not understaod why» in the case of tbose very pleasures 
themselves, old age should be deprived of all relish for them."-^ 
Magiateria. ** Masterships of the wine." Magiaterium properly 
denotes the office or power of a master or governor. Here, how- 
ever, tbe reference is a more special one to the office of symposi> 
arch, or master of the feast. A master of the feast was usqally 
chosen, by both tbe Greeks and Romans, to regulate the whole order 
of the entertainment, propose the amusements, fix the times for 
calling for the wine, or, as we would say, give out the toasts, dco. 
The Greeks called him ovfiiroalapxoit or ^aisikev^, the Romans mo- 
giater^ or rex convivii^ or arhiter bibendi. The choice was generally 
determined by a thrOw of astragali or tali. {Dict. Afa., a. v. Sym- 
posium.) — Et is sermo, qui more majorum, (Stc. ** And that address, 
which, in accordance with the usage of our ancestors, is made to 
the company, amid their cups, (beginnmg) froni him that occupiea 
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the hicheflt ])UiC8." Thk was what tha Oieefcs called Iv cvirA^ ir^ 
vei», eaoh of the gaeste being called upon in order lor an addreas, 
or some ezpreasioa of aeotiment, analogoua to what we would tem^ 
at the preaent day, a speech and toast, except that tbe subject was 
generally some interesting or inatructive topic. The goest that 
occupied the higbest place was usually caUed npon firat. In ordi« 
nary cases, the tumnuu eontiva was the one who had the highest 
place on the highest couch ; but when a stranger of distinction was 
present, or when the entertainment was given in honor orany one, 
then this person was termed sumtnuM, and his place was the highest 
on the middle conch. On this whole subjeet, eonault DUt. Ant., «. 
V. Trvdinmm.^A tsiwM. Supply canviva, Many MSS., aad some 
early editions, read s wninmo magit$ro, as referring to the master of 
the feast ; this, howeTer, is deeidedly inferior. 

In Sympano Xenopkontis. " In Xenophon's Banqoet,'* t. $., iii 
the work of Xenophon, entitled 2vfin6atovr or the Banquet.-^ilfmu4tf 
mtque rora$Ui: ** SmaU and spHnkting," i. e., cups out of which thd 
liquor does not, as it wei«, gosb, th»t is, fr&ta which copious 
draugbts can not be taken ; but small ones, out of which the wine 
may merely be sipped, and whidi may be said, therefore, merely to 
spriokle tbe hps, or to part with their contents drop by dTop, as it 
were. In the passage of Xenophon*8 Banquet to which Cicero al* 
ludes, we hSTe ^ /Uv uBp6w ro xordv iyxe6fie9a, oppoeed to i^ d^ 
^fiiv ol iraM)«r fUKpaX^ aiXt^i wvKva hriifaiea^tHfiv (c. 3); and Oicero^ 
suppressing frv«Fvd, as tnconsistent with the charaeter of age, ren- 
ders imilfaiedCiHrtv by the brief but poetic paraphrase of rorantia 
pocula. (Oemhard, ad loc.) 

Refrigeratio. ** Cooiness,'* t. e., some cool reU^eat for holding tbe 
banqoet. Mehaooth, misanderslsanding the passage entirely, l^inks 
tbat the reierence here is to cooling the wine, and, ia the socceed- 
ing daose, to warming the same.-^ Aut eoly aut ignie kibemue. *' A 
place either tn the snn, or by a winter tre." Banqaeting-rooms, or 
triclinia, intended for smnmer use, were ueoally open toward the^ 
north ; those for winter were either built faeing the aflemoon sun, 
or else were warmed by artiHcial means.-^/n Sabinie. <«0n my 
Sabiae estate.'* Supply agrie, and compare ehap. vii., ^ 34. — Con' 
vivium compleo. ^ Fm tip a banqiiet,'' t. e., invite so many of my 
neighbors as to have a full table. As regards the genitive vt^mo- 
•tiin, where we would ezpect vieinie, consult Zumpt, ^ 463. 
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447. 

At non M ^tfhipmim^ dte. ^ But (»01116 i»v« agasn, wiB say) fhere 
J8 aot iB ibe old ao stvoftg a piquancy, aa H were, of eojoyment,'' 
f . «., Uie piessmrea of the aeoaea are oot so ezquisite ia old age aa 
ia youth. — Jum iagtcto itiate. " Now enfeeUed by yeara." C<mi- 
pare senectute affectuM {De Orat.t iii, 18, ^).^UUTetume rehue vene- 
reie, ^ Wfaether he attll induiged m eorporeal pleaaores.** — Dii me- 
Uora ! ** Heaven forbid !'' Literaily^ "may the gods grant better 
things (than tbis)." Suj^^iy dent. Other modes of supplytng tfais 
elUpais are facUnt, or vetintf orferant, dtc. (Consult Palairet, Lat. 
ElUpe. , p. 63, ed, Barker. yr-Jetinc, " From those influenees to which 
you refer.'' lnfore literaUy, " froin that quarter of which you speak." 
Obaenre the peculiar force of tbe pronoun iete as stiU remaining in 
tbe adverb formed from it — Quampiam non earet ie, &c. "Al- 
though, in point of fact, fae is not deprived of a pleasure wbo has no 
inelination for it ; and tberefore I maintain,*' <Stc. Compare with 
this Cicero*s definition of carere, in Tuec., i., 86, namely, " carere 
hoc significat, egere eo guo^ habere velie." 

Bona estae. *^ Tbe fine season of life," i. e., youth and manhood, 
as opposed to mala atas, or old age. — Parvulie rebue. "Tbings 
of very little real value."— Ti^r;non« Ambivio. L. Turpio Ambivius 
was a Roman actor, who dtstiDguished himself in the time of Ter- 
ence by ^e truth with which he acted his parts on the stage. His 
name occurs in nearly all the didasealia of the plays of Terence, 
and the later Romans mention him witb Roscius and ^sopus. 
{Tae., Dial. de Or., 20 ; Symmackus, Episi., i., 25 ; x., 2.)-*^^«! in 
prima cavea spectat. <^ The spectator who witnesses the perform- 
ance in tbe front seats of the theatre." More literally, <*'he who 
gazes (upon the piece) in the first part of the cavea." In the an- 
cient theatres the wfaole of the place for the spectators was called, 
iu Greek, koiXov ; in Latin, cavea. Among the Romaos, the front 
seats were occupied by the senators, and immediately ader theBl 
oame the equites. Behind the equites the great body of the people 
sat.< — Qui in ultima. For gtU in uUima cavea spectat. — Propter. 
** Near at hand,'' i. e., fxom a near point of view. Obeerve that 
propter is here employed adverbially. Many editors give prope in 
place ofpropter, and these two words are often confouoded togeth- 
er. We faave followed, however, Orelli and Madvig, and the au- 
tfaority of Nonius, s. v.-^Tantum^guantum sat est. << As much as is 
sufficient (for its more subdued desires.)" 
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At illa qudfUi Munt, 6lc. *• Bat, (whateyer may be said of tbe oon- 
-dition of old age in other reepects,) of how much value are those 
other advantages for the ipind ; namely, after having, as it were, 
served out its time under the sway of concupiscence/* 6lc. The 
mind, while jielding obedieuce to corropting and eril propensities, 
18 compared to a soldier obeying implicitly the commands of his 
leader ; and as the soldier, when his period of seryice is eoded, re- 
tums to his own homc, so does the mind, when the warfare of the 
passions bas cea6ed, retire into, as it were, and hold communion 
with itself — Secumgue vivere. This is well ezplaiued by H. Ste- 
pbens : ** Animus secum vivit^ quum illi propemodum eevocato a sode- 
tate et contagione eorporis {De Divin., i., 30) vacare licet iis, quibus 
gaudet^ cogitalionibus." {Gruter, Fax Crit., ToL ▼., suppL, p. 26.) 
"-Aliquod tamquam studiif dcc. ** Any aliment, as it were, of study 
and of learning," i. e., any leamed studies to pnrsue, from which it 
may derive aliment for itself — OUosa. " Tranquil,*' i. «., free firom 
all public cares and employments. 

Mori jHtne. " Almost kill himself " A figurative expression, to 
denote the most rigid and untiring application. — C. Gallum. The 
reference is to C. Sulpicius Gallus, of whom Cicero speaks, in sev- 
eral passages, in terms of the highest praise. He had a more per- - 
fect knowledge of Greek than any man ot his time ; he was a dis- 
tinguished orator ; was remarkable, also, for bis knowiedge of as- 
tronomy and his skiU in calculating eciipses ; and was altogether a 
person of an elegant and refined mind. In B.C. 168 he served as 
tribune of the soldiers in the army of his friend, L. iEmilius Paulus, 
with whose permission he one day assembled the troops, and an- 
nounced to them that on a cei^ain night, and at a certain hour, an 
eclipse of the moon was going to take place. He exhorted them 
not to be alarmed, and not to regard it as a fearful prodigy ; and 
when, at the predicted moment, the eclipse occurred, the soldiers 
almost worshiped the wisdom of Gallus. — Patris tui. L. ^Emilius 
Paulus. — Quoties illum lux^ &c. " How often had the light of day 
surprised him, after having begun at night to trace out some math- 
ematical figure." Literally, *' to trace out (or delineate) some- 
thing." The verb describere is here employed inits roathematical 
sense, namely, to trace out figures, or diagrams, in the sand or dust, 
with the radiusy or rod. The fuU form of expression would be de- 
scribere radio aliguid, i. e., formas in pulvere. The reference, of 
course, is toboth mathematical and astronomical studies. 
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Levioribus. " Less profound.'* — QuOnt hello suo Punico Ncniua ! 
Respecting Naeyius, and his epic poem on the first Punic war, 
which is here meant, consult notes on ^ 20. — Quam Trueulento 
PUutut ! dcc. Plautus, the celebrated Roman oomic poet, was^ a 
native of Sarsina, in Umbria. He dted in the year in which Gato 
was censor, namely, B.C. 164. The two comedies here mentioned, 
tbe TrucuUrUu9y or " Clown," and the PseudMus, or " Cheat/' were 
two of his iaTorite pieces. They have both come down to us aiung 
with eighteen others. — Livium. Livius Andronicus, with whom 
Roman lit^rature properly begins, was a dramatio poet, who flour- 
ished about B.C. 240. — Cumfabulam docuieset.^ *' Aller having ex- 
hibited his first play.*' More literally, <<after having taught a play 
(to the actors)." The ezpression docere fabulam is the same as the 
Greek iiSdoKeiv SpafiOy and refers to the cnstom, on the part of the 
scenic poets, of teaching the actors their parts, and superintending 
the whole getting up and bringing out of their pieces. Whetber 
the play of Andronicus bere alluded to was a tragedy or comedy ia 
uncertain. — Centone Tuditanoque. C. Claudius Cento (son of Ap- 
pius Claudtus Ceeus) and M. Sempronius Tuditanus, B.C. 240. 

P. Licinii Crassi. Already mentioned in ^ 27. — Hvjus P. Scipio^ 
m>. ** Of the present Publius Scipio.*' The allusion is to P Scipio 
Nasica, who was consul in B.C. 162, along with C. Marcius Figu- 
lus ; and who, in the year in which this discourse is supposed to 
have been delivered, was Pontifez Maximus, and already advanced 
in years. — M. Cethegwn. Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, who was 
censor B.C. 209, with P. Sempronius Tuditanus, and consul in B.C. 
204, with the same colleagne. His eloquence was rated very high, 
and hence the epithet of Suada medulla, applied to him by Ennius. 
(Compare BnU., 16.) Horace twice refers to him as Hn ancient 
authority for the usage of Latin worda. (^p., ii., 2, 116 ; Ep. ad' 
Pis., 50 ; and Schol., ad loc.y—Suadce medullam. " The marrow of 
Persuasion.'* Equivalent to. " qui Suadce haret in medullis," i. e., 
ihe favored child of Persuasion, and on whom she has bestowed her 
choicest gifts. (Compare Aul. Gell, zii., 2; xviii., 4; and Cic, 
Ep. ad Fam.t xv., 16.) — Studia doctrina. Supply eunt. — Honestum. 
" Well worthy of praise."— Ut ante dixi. Consult chap. viii., ^ 26. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HtAeiU TMtunum. '* Tbey keep an aoeoont.''— /m;»«rnim. Thoee 
persons aie said to exereise oommand over the eartfa who sow and 
plant in it whatever they wirti, in order to obtain ioereaae from tbe 
same. (Gompare Virg.<, Otorg., i., 99.) — MolUto ac aubacto, '* Soft- 
ened down and anbdaed." The first of these two terras refere to 
the softening inllttenoe of raina, &c. ; the eeeond to the efieet pro- 
duced by inetnimenta of agriculture, euch as the plough, the harrow, 
6uc.^0ccacatum. "Conoealed." — Occalio. Cicero here deduces 
occart and occaiio, by syneope, from occacare and oectFcaiw, because 
the seed ie hanrowed into tbe boeom of the earth aad concealed 
therein. This etym<rfogy, howeyer, is utteriy yalueless. Ttie root 
of occarc moBt be looked for in the Latio ag^, German cgg^enj &c. 
{Benfey, y^urgeUex., ii, 19.) Compare with tbis the Sanscrit radical 
ak, which carries with it the idea of heing sharp, cutting, dcc. (Ben' 
fey, l, 1««.) 

Tepefactum vofora €t comfreaau suo, dce. « It splits the seed ren^ 
dered tepid by its warmth and pressnre, and draws forth from it the 
green blade just beginning to spiout ; wfaich last, supported by the 
fibres of the root, begtns gradually to expand, aud, having shot up 
in a stem of maoy joiats, now growing pubescent, as it were, is 
inclosed in ceUs," dcc., t. c, ^»riogs up ioto a jointed stalk, pre< 
paring new seed again in its ceUs. The term fubeacens is osed fig« 
uratively here. It properiy means, ** heginning to be covered with 
down," and is hence inetaphoricaliy employed tq indicate the ripen- 
ing into eariy matarity.— iVua fibris otirpium. Wheat requires a 
soil in whi^h the organic matter ia intimately mized with the earthy 
ingredients ; where it can have a firm hold by its roots, and can, at 
the same time, strike the fibres of them downward, as well as around, 
in search of §ood.^Prugem opici. " The produce of the ear," i. e., 
the ear loaded with grain.— ^n>torusi. *< Of bearded spikes." 

4 52. 
Satus. *« The plantings."^i7«/eeta(i9iis. << With delight (at sueb 
a spectacle). '* — Requietem oblectamentumgue. ** The soothiog amuse* 
ment," t. e., what soothes, and, at the same time, amuses. Observe 
the hendiadys. — Vim ipsam. " The plastic power itsey*."— Jlfa//<:o/»; 
planta, 6lc. " Mallet-shoots, suckers, cuttings, quicksets, layers.* 
Cato here enomerates tbe yarious modes of propagating the vine 
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(CoRipare FtV^., G^g., ii., 63.) By malUdi are mesiit the new 
shoots of a vine spriogiog from a branefa of tbe previoae year, cut 
ofiTor the sake of plaotiog, witb a amall portion of the old wood oo 
eacb side, in the form of a huU nuUieiy whenee tfae name. FlatUa 
are euekerB» tbat is, efaoote of a plant growing from the main atock, 
or root. Sarmenta are cnttings, or loppinga, of a Tine, that ie, young 
twigs lopped off for the purpose of being set oul, m elae for reducing 
tbe luxuriant growth of the Tioe. The fbrmer meaning prevaila in 
the present passage ; the latter, furtber on, in ne tihescat sarmentis. 
By viviradices are meant quickseta, that is, planta set out witb the 
loots ; or, in other words, plants having a^inick or living root. For 
layiog out new vineyarda, or recruiting the old, tbe Italian buaband- 
mao gave tbe preference to quicksets, aa they were more hardy, 
and sooner in a condition to yield fruit thao cuttinga ; but in tbe 
provincea, where oo paina were taken to form nurseriea of vines, 
the latter were employed. ( Columeila, iii., 14. ) Propagmes, finally, 
are layers, that ts, branchea of the parent «tem bent down and fast- 
eoed in tbe earth until they have taken root, when the union with 
the main stem ia severed. 

Viiis, X«fominative abaolute, ita place being aupplied» further on, 
hy eadem.^-^uUiplici lapsu et erre^ico. " In multiplied and erratic 
gliding," i. e., with numeroua wandering brancbea — iVe siheseat Mar- 
mmtis. <* X/est it run into a wood of twiga," t. e., ron out into a 
aseless wood of young branchea, and expend ita atrength on theae. 
•^Nimia fundatur. ^* Spread forth too luxuriantly.'' Literally, ** be 
poured forth." 

J53. 

In iis qua relicta sunt, &c. *' In those branchea that have been 
left, there ariaes, at the jointa as it were of these, what ia called the 
bud." More literally, " the gem," or, aa some teim it, tbe-button. 
Wllth iis supply sarmmtisy in the general aenae of ramw, which givea 
<to sarmentorwn, already espressed, tiie foree merely of a demonstr»* 
tive pronoun. With regard to gemma, consult Virg., Georg., ii., 336. 
— iVee modiico tepore, dcc. " Is neither deprived of a moderate de- 
gree of warmth, and, at the same time, keepa off the too intense 
heat of the sun," i. e., it receives a moderate degree of warmth, 
without being too much esposed to the solar rays. 

Qua. Referring to uva. — Adminiculorum ordines, &c. " The rows 

of props, the yoking together of the tops of these, the binding up of 

the vines, and their propagation by layers." The vines among the 

Romans were trained either along props or trees. The latter was 

H2 
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the iaTorite mode ; the former, however, is the one here referred 
-to. By adminicula are meant the poies, or props {pedamenia), which 
senred to support the Tine. On the tope (capita) of theae poles was 

• Ifiid a cro88-piece, ao that every two upright props, with the cross- 
piece OR top, resembled a military yoke, or jugum, whence the 
term jugatio in the text. — Jmmuno. *^ The setting out into far- 

. row8.** Supplytnraico». — Repaetinaiiones. "Trenching,**«.«.,dig- 
ging around the roots of the vine. (Compare Columetta, iii., 11.) 

« 54. 

In €0 libro. He alludea to his work on huabandry, entitled De 
Be Rueticat which we still possees, tbougfa not exactly in the form 
in which it prooeeded from his pen. It eonsists of very miscella- 
neous materials, relating principaUy to domestic and rural economy. 
— De qua doetue Henodue, 6lc. If Cicero makes Cato here refer to 
tbe ** Worka and Days,*' an error has been committed by him, since 
not only is manuring not mentioned in the poem, but almost all 
the otber pointa are wanted therein, of whicb Cato treats in his own 
work on husbandry. It would seem probable, therefore, ae Hein- 
sius thinks, that Cicero means here som& cther work of Hesiod^s 
on the sufoject of agriculture. {Heins., Introd. in Op. et D., c. 4.)~ 
Qui multiOf ut mihi videtuVf dtc. Home('s age is altogether unoer- 
taitt. The various dates assigned offer no less diversity than five 
bundred years, being from B.C. 1184 to B.C. 684. 

Quod capiebat e jUio. " Which he felt on account of his son," «. «., 
the absent Ulysses. — Eum etercorantem facit. Observe tbat eum has 
reference to agrunL, not to Laertem. The passage referred to occurs 
in tbe S4th book of the Odyssey, v. 225, seqq. As, however, Homer 
roakes no mention of manuring here, but merely describes Laertes 
as in the abt of digging around a plant or vine, Cicero must have 
understood the poet to mean that he was digging areund for tbe 
purpose of mannrmg.'^ Arbustis. <* Plantations." The refercQce 
is to the spots of ground in whieh trees for training vines were 
planted at intervals of from twenty to forty feet, while the ground 
between them was sown with seed.>- Consitiones. ** Plantings out. " 
On the other band, by insitiones are meant ** ingraftings," and the 
plural is used in both instances because there are several kinds oi 
each. — SoUertius. •< More ingenions." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
^55. 
Possum persequi. "I can relate." — Ohlectamenta. "Pleasing 
recreations."— S«n<io. «* I am sensible." — Longiora. " Too prolix." 
— Nam et provectus sum. " For I have both been carried too far." 
Equivalent to nam et longior factus rtim. Wetzel is wrong in ex- 
plaining it by an ellipsis oialate.^M*. Curius. Manius Curius Den- 
tatus, already referred to. He triumphed over the Samnites, Sa- 
bines, and Pyrrhus in B.C. 276. When the war was brought to a 
close, he retired to his farm in the country of the Sabines, where he 
spent the remainder of his life, and devoted himself to agriculture, 
though still ready to serve his country when needed, for in B.C. 
272 he was invested with the censorship. — Non longe a me. Cato, 
it wili be remembered, inherited a small estate in the Sabine terri- 
tory. We have given a me, with Wetzel, Orelli, Madvig, and others 
of the best editors. Gernhard,.BiUerbeck, &c., prefer a mea, but a 
me is decidedly the more elegant reading. The following authori- 
ties will settle the point : Terent.y Phorm., v.,'l, 6 : **anus, afratre 
egressa med;'' Jd., Eunuch., iii., 5, 64: " Eamus ad meT Id., Heau^ 
tont., iii., 1, 90 : **Ame nescio quis exiit ;" Cic, Or. pro Mil., ^ 61 : 
« Devertit Clodius ad se in Albanum ;" Jd., De Fato, ap. Macrob.^ 
Sat., li., 12 : " Quum esset apud se ad Juavernum Seipio.'* 

Temporum disciplinam. " The simple habits of the times.** Ob- 
Bcrve that discipHna has here a force somewhat analogous to con- 
suetudo. Forcellini, indeed, makes it directly equivalent to this : 
**pro consuetudinet qua quis ex disciplina imhutus est.'* — Adfocum •«- 
denti. According to the common version of the story, the Saranite 
ambassadors found him roasting turnips. 

^66. 
Venio. "I retum."— iVe a meipso reeedam. "That I may not 
wander from my own self," t. e., from that scene of life in which I 
am myself more particularly concerned.— /n agris erant tum sena- 
tores, &c. " Our senators, I mean our old men, were in those days 
engaged in agriculture." The reference is here to the earlier pe- 
riods of the Roman state, when the term senator was employed in 
ito true sense, as indicating a member o^the assembly of elders ; or, 
in other words, when a senator meant a person advanced in years, 
an elder of the atate. Hence the idea intended to be conveyed by 
the present cUuae i», simply.thi» ; «* Our memben of the a»emWy 
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of eldeTB, I mean onr M men of fonner times, were then pracUcal 
agricultiuri8t8.*' Obeenre that idest ia eqnivalent here to nUeUigo. 
Some read tt ndemt wbich changes entirely the meaning of the 
claase. 

DicUUorem es9€ /aetum. This refers to his second dictatorship, in 
B.C. 439, when he waa eighty years of age. He was appointed to 
tiie office fbr the purpoae of oppoaing the alleged machinationB of 
SpariaaMsUna. {Lh.,vv.,lS,9egq.y^C,ServiliusAhdIa. The fufl 
oame waa C. Serviiius Stroctiia AhaJa. The act beve alluded to 
18 mentioned by later writers aa an example of ancient heroism, and 
is frequently refened to by Cicero m tenns of the highest admira- 
tion (m Cat., 1,1; pro MU., 3, du:.) ; bnt it was, in reality, a case of 
murder, and was 8o regarded at the time. Ahala was brought to 
trial, and only escaped condemnation by a Toluntaiy exile. (Fa/. 
Max., ▼., 3, 2 ; Cie., De Rep., i., 3; jnro Dmn., ^.y^cufoium tn^ 
teremxt. <« Surprised and alew," t. «., seized and put to death before 
be had time to execute his trattorous purpose. Equivalent to cum 
occupasMet intcremit. 

Viaiore». So caUed from their travehng along the «ue, or roada^ 
for the purpoae of summoning. As regards the office itself, consult 
Dict. Ant., ». v.^Horum. Not eorumj as many read, since the re- 
mafk is not made of old men in general, but of those specially re- 
ferred to here.^lfea pudem aententia, &c, " In my opinion, indeed, 
no life probably can be happier." The expression haud ecio an is a 
favprite one with Cicero, and is emi4oyed by him to denote uucer- 
tainty, but with an inclination in favor of the affirmative. Hence, 
88 Bremi remarks {ad Nep., Timol., L, 1), it becomes equivalent, in 
fact, to fortoMMt, an4 we have so rendered it in the present instance. 
We have foUowed, al^o. the authority of some of the best editoTs 
in reading nuUa here, whwe the ordinaiy text has uUa. Orelli 
gives ulla ; but Madvig, nuUa, For a discussion of the point, consult 
Zvmpt, ^721. 

Negue eolum oJlkio. « And that, too, not enly in point of merito- 
rioasness."^^» H». Oofisult ohap. xv.^SatuHtate copiaqus. 
" The rich abundanoe.» Observe the hendiadys.^m, quoniam hao 
quidam, dtc. «In order that, sinoe certain persons desire such 
UiingB as these, we may now retum into favor with pleasure," i. «., 
may be restored to the good graces of those wiio set a high value 
on tbese mere animal gratifieations. Compare chap. xiv., 46 : « «« 
omnino bellum indisiMte videar wduptati.**^Cella vinaria, olearia, &ct 
«•The wine-ioom, the oil^room, the pn^viswn-^nMMn also." ThesO 
c</Z« wew M A Iml wMi tibie grauid. (O^iiralt ito. Ant., #. % 
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VHh-y-^ni kerHun t>jf mgrieoUti &<s. <* What is nKwe, the farmeri 
tbepiselvee call a garden a seoond flitch,*' i. # ., and beside? ali thie, 
th^e 18 the garden, in itself so bouQtifal a source of supply, that 
^e farmers are accustomed to call it, sportively, a second flitch, flrom 
which they may conetantly cut, and wbich as eoaatantly euppliee 
them. — Conditiora facit iute, <&e. *< Fowting and huntingi also, em- 
pjoyments of leisure hours, make these things have a still higher 
lelieh,'' i. <., impart an additional lelish to a country Ufy.^SupervO' 
ctmti operia. Compare the expbination of Ernesti : " aueufitim et «0- 
waHo evpervaeanei operU, fuia tn it# »1«^ ett neeeteiUt, ut in eet$ri9 
operibue ruetieia.^* 

J67. 
Ariorum ifrdinilw, In the arrangement of their treee, tbe Ro- 
suins eought net enly to please the eye, but also to «ubeenre pur- 
poiaee of utility, especiaUy in tbe caee of thoee used for training the 
▼ioe. The farorite arrangement with regard to theee was the quin- 
eunx, (Compare Virg., Georg., ii., S77, and figure on p. 184.>---(Mi- 
vetorumve. No% oli^etorvmgue. The true reason is assigned by Gem- 
hard : " Sunt vinea tt oliveta, gum Columella eomparat (▼. 8 et 9), eie 
9ih similiat ut per ve deheant diejungi." Compare Ctc, De Qf., l, 9, 
38 : ".«/ittiii*, aecupationibueve.*' — Dicam. It ie very probable tbat we 
ought to read plura dicam, with Lambinus, although Orelli regards 
plura as a gloss. Madvig has inserted it. — Brevi pracidam. " I 
will cut the matter short by a brief remark." With brevi supply 
sermone. — Allectat. A better reading than delectat, on account of 
the ad which precedes. — Apricatione. "By basking in the sun." 
The term apricuM doee not denote any place, in general, ezposed to 
Ihe sun, but' one whicb enjoys the benefit of a mild and temperate 
waiming of this kiod. (Compare Salmae., ad Solin.j p. 990.) 

• 4 58. 
Sibi igitw haheoinit arma, dco. '* I«et the young, then, keep unto 
themseives their arms, their steeds, the» spears, their duh, their 
tmll, their swimmings and runnings,'' i. e., let those of a more firm 
and vigorous age enjoy exercises and sporte which are suitable to 
that age. Observe the elegant and emphatic repetition of «i^i, which 
we have endeavored to express by a somewhat similar repetition in 
Englisb; and with^Aa^Mm^ mw\y juvenea, Irom the natural opposi- 
tion indicated by aenihu»^ Cato enumerates here tbe various exer- 
eises of the young, especially euch as were ueed in training for 
varfiure. ByarmareineaotaUluiidAQffiSLmiaiegopiiBOPlw^wltli 
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the using of armor, such as marching in arms, earrying the shield, 
&;c. By equo9 are indicated cavahy exercises ; by hastas, hurling 
the spear or jayelin ; by davamy an exercise peculiar to the tirofus, 
or young soldiers, who, being armed with a shield and clnb instead 
of a fiword, were made each to attack a stake projecting six feet 
from the ground, and shower Uows upon it as upon an enemy. 
They were thus said " exerceri adpalo».^^ {Veget., i., 11.) — PUam, 
The game of ball here meant was ranked among military exercises, 
because intended to give strength of arm. The bali was of wood 
or some other hard substanoe, and was struck with a species of bat 
in such a way as to call forth both strength and dexterity. There 
is no need, therefore, of our reading pilum here, as some recommend, 
since the exercise with the pilum is inchided under hastas, 

Talos et tesseras. ** Huckle-bones and dice/' t. e., sedentary games 
of chance. As regards these two kinds of games, consult Dict: 
Ant.f s. V. Taliu and Tessera.—Jd ipsum utrum lubebit. ** (And eveu 
of these two modes of diversion, let them leave unto us) that one 
merely, whichever one of the two it shall please them (so to leave).*' 
Obsenre the elliptical nature of the sentence. The full form of ex^ 
pression would be, ** Et eorum ipsorum id ipsum nobis relinquant uirum 
lubebit relinquere." The reference is to the two games of tali and 
tessera. NauckconjecturesK/eufn^tftfforulrttiii. {NeueJahrb.t suppL 
vol. viii., p. 662, seq.) 



CHAPTER XVII. 

M9. 
Xenophontis libri. According to Oicero {Tusc. Disp., ii.,^26), the 
Cyroptedia of Xenophon was the favorite reading of Scipio Afirica- 
nus the younger, so that ut faeitis is the true reading here, not.vT 
sciatiSf qvam copiosey &c., as Corradus {QuiBst., p. 363) conjectures. 
~Jn eo librOf qui est, &c. The common punctuation, namely, a 
comma after libro, prodaces aii awkward asyndeton. If we remove 
the comma in question, the first ^t becomes subordinate to the sec- 
ond, and the construction a plain one. {Nauck, ad loc.) — (Economi- 
cvs. OtKovofiiKo^. This is a discourse on the management of a 
household, and on agriculture, between Socrates and Critobulus. 
The passage to which Cato refers occors in the foorth chapter of 
the work. Cicero, in his younger years, translated this work. — Re- 
gale. «*Kingiy," t. e., worthy of a Is.mg.-^Loquitur cum Critobnlo. 
** Helates in the course of a conversation with CritobQlus.*' Equiv- 
alent to coUoquens cumCritobuU narra;t. The individu^I here named 
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was a disciple of Socrates. He does not appear, howeyer, to hare 
profited much by his master^s instructipns, if we may trost the test* 
' imony of j£schines the Socratic {ap. Athen., r., 220, A), by wbom 
he is represented as destitute of refinement, and sordid in his mode 
ofhving. 

Cyrum minorem, &c. «That Cyrus the Younger, the Persian 
prince." With minorem eupply natu, He was called the younger, 
to distinguish him from the elder Cyrus, or Cyrus the Great, the 
founder of the Persian empire. Cyrus the Younger was the son of 
Darius 'Nothus, and attempted.to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, 
but lost his life in the attempt. He was merely satrap over some 
of the westem provinces of Asia Minor, and therefore the term re- 
gem ia the text is to be regarded as having merely the force ofreg- 
ulum. (Compare Freundt s. v.^-^Imperii gloria. " In the glory of 
his sway,'*-». «., his sway as satrap or viceroy, of which Xenophon 
draws so flattering a picture. {Anah., i., %.)—Ijy9ander. The cele- 
hrated Spartan commander in the Peloponnesian war. The date 
of the narrative given in the text was B.C. 407, when Lysander 
was sent out to succeed Cratesippidas in the command of the fleet, 
the Spartans, as it woiild appear, baving been induced to appolnt 
him, partly becaus^ his ability marked him as fit to cope with Al- 
cibiades, and partly that they might have the advantage of his pe- 
culiar talents of supple diplomacy at the court of Cyms the Younger. 
— Vir summa virtutis. The reference here is to ability or merit, 
not to moral virtue, in which last the character of Lysander was 
particularly deficient. Compare Com. Nep., Vit. JLy#., i., 1 : «« Ly- 
X Mander LacedamoniuM magnam reliquit euifamam, fnagis felicitate quam 
virtute partam.** 

Sardiw. Accusative plural, for Sardes. Sardis, the ancient cap- 
ital of Lydia, at the foot of the northem slope of Mount Tmolus, and 
on the River Pactolus, was the residence, at this time, of Cyras, 
as satrap. — Sociis. The Peloponnesians, and other states which 
had confederated against the Athenians.' — Communem. ** AfiTable.*' 
(Compare the Greek Koivog.) The ordinary text has eomemt a much 
inferior reading, though retained by Ernesti. Xenophon, in his re- 
lation of the affair, has a^Xa re ^iXo^poveloBcu : Cicero, howevcr, 
throughout his whole version of the story, renders Xenophon's Greek 
very freely, accordrng to his usual custom, adding some things, 
omitting others, and retrenching others. — Quendam eonseptum 
agrum. Xenophon calls this rdv iv Idpdeai napddeioov, « the park 
at Sardis." 

JHrectot tn quineuncem. ** Arranged in the fym of ■ a qoincnnx." 
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The tenn p tm eu n x pioperly meaiis fire parU of aii «. Here, how- 
ever, it ie employed to indicate the £ivorite mode of planting treee 
tmoog the RomeDs, theee being arraQged in such a way, that, from 
whatever aide they were viewed, they repreaeoted the Roman aa« 
meral V, aa tbe ibllowing scheme will show. 

• • • • 
• • ♦ • 

• ♦ • ♦ 



Suhaeiam •ique furm, <*Well leveled aod neat," i. e., the 
smoothnees and neatneea of tbe wa]ks.--*Qiit ajfiarentur. "That 
were breathed." The fuU expvesaion wenld be, qui afflareniur ad 
narea, Obeerve the force of the sobjunctive, " tbat were breathed 
ma he aaid^' i. e., as he aaid unto tbose to whom he aflerward related 
the particolars of his interview. — Sidertiam. " SkilL'' — Deacripta. 
** Planned." Consalt note on '* deaeriberef^ chap. xiv., ^ 49.--On»- 
ma ieta. <'AU tbese things to which yoa allude." Observe the 
Ibrce of t#/«. — Et nitorem corfori». ** And the sleekness of his per- 
son/' t. e,, his amooth and somewhat effeminate appearance as an 
Oriental prinoe. There is oonsiderable doabt respecting this read- 
ing. Xen<H>hon*s Qreefc has rnc ^f*^ aia66fievo(, as referring to 
the Eastern habit of perfuming the person witb ungaenta, and out 
of this Ciceio may, by a veiy free version, have obtained nitorem. 
It is barely poeaible, on the other hand, that he may have written 
nidorem eorporia, althougb this last woald come in very awkwardly 
here. — Quoniam virtuti Hue, dcc. Compare the Greek of Xenophon, 
iyadoc yap i^v avnp evdaifioveit. 

Quo minue aiudia itneamu». « From retaining a fondness for." 
Witb regard to the construetion of ^ fRmu* after impedit, consuH 
Zumpt, ^ 643. — M Valenum Corvum. Corvus was one of the most 
illustrious men in the early histoiy of the republic. He was bom 
B C 871, in the midst of the stroggles attending the Licinian laws. 
In B.C. 349 be served as military tribune in the army of the consul 
L. Furius Camillus, in his campaign againat the Gauls, and obtained 
the sumame of Corvus, or " the Raven," firom his well-known ex- 
ploit in this war. — Perduxisse. "Prolonged his fondness fqr agri- 
cultural pursuits." Supply agri colendi aiudia, not viiam, as some 
uaiBtaiB. The pc^t t9 ^ «ao^olwed ls» not bow long bo lived, 
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\mt faow loBg he tetatned, and aoted upon, hia ibndneas for agricul» 
tare.-^Prtiiitfm e/ ««vrtfm cimsulaium. Hts firat consulship was in 
B.C. a48 ; his aixih, in B.C. 299 ; the intenral, therefore, exclading 
both theee year», was jforty-eeTen yea», not forty-eix, as Cicero 
makes it. Tbie agrees, moreover, with the accoont of yaleriua 
Maximue (viii., 73, 1). Phitareh makea the interval only forty-five 
years. (Vit. Mar„ c. 26.) — Ad MenectutU iniiium esee, *' Should be 
for a beginning of old age/* i. e,, ahould mark the commeneement 
of that period of life. According to the historian Tubero, ae cited 
by Aulua Gelliua (x., 28), Servius TuUiue, when he claasified the 
Roman people, divided their ages ioto three periods : limiting boy- 
hood to the age of seventeen ; youth, and the full prime of iife, to 
forty-six ; and old age, from this period to the end of life. Now 
just 80 many years (/orty-six) had formed the *' career of honors'' 
{cuT$u9 himorum) in the case of Valerius Corvus. During this pe- 
riod he bad been six times consul (reckoning loosely, as above 
stated), twice dictator, one-and-twenty times an incumbent in cu- 
rule stations, and had four times enjoxed a triumph. (P/m., H. N., 
vii., 49 ; BiUerbeck, ad lo&.y^Apex. *' The crowning point.'' 

^61. 
L. C^ciUo MeteUo. Conault chap. ix., ZO.^Atilio Calatino. Au- 
lue Atiiius Calatinut, a distinguisbed Romao general in the first 
Punic war, who was twice consul (B.C. 258 and 254) and onee 
dictator (B.C. 249). He was appointed dictator for the purpose of 
carrying on the war in Sicily in the place of Claudius Glycias ; bpt 
nothing of importance was accomplished during his dictatorship, 
which is remarkable only for being the first instance in Roman his- 
tory of a dictator'8 commanding an army out of Italy. (Lto., Epit., 
Xix. ; Suet.f Tib.j 2 ; Dio Cass , xxxvi., 17.) — In quem illud elogium 
ttnictcm. " On whom that epitaph, the only one of its kind, (was 
written.)" By elogium is here meant, as is explained immediately 
after, an inecription on a tomb. Gaza erroneously refers unicum to 
quem, and transhites ek ^v ha» The tomb of Calatinus, containing 
the hiscription given in the text, was near thS Capenian Gate. 
{Cic., Tusc, i., 7, 13.) — Plurima consentiunt gentes^ &c. This in- 
scription occurs, also, in the treatise De Finibus (ii., 35) ; but there 
it runa as followa : Uno ore cui plurima eonsentiuntt dcc. ; for which 
Orelli now reads Unum kune plurima, dce., and regards vnicum, in 
our text, a8 a corruption for unum htfitc, which last Madvig actually 
substitutes for it. As all the MSS., however, and early editions 
exhihit unkum, we have deemed it hest to make no alteration. — 
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Notum e»t totum earmenj &c. « The whole iDSCription is weD known, 
being cut upon his tomb." The meaning here assigned to carmen 
arises from the one which it so frequently has of " a form of words, a 
religious or judicial formula,** <Scc. Many editors reject totum, as un« 
oeqessary and spurious. We have preferred, however, to retain it, 
since Cicero evidently quotes only a part of the inscription. 

Gravit. ** Desenring of honor.*' Supply est, a common ellipsis 
in ezclamations. — Cujus de laudibu», 6lc. " Since the yoices of all 
conspired in his praise." Obsenre here the emidoyment of the sub- 
junctive with the relatire, as indicating the reason of what pre- 
cedes. — P. Crastum. Consult chap. ix., ^ 27. — M. Lepidum, Mar- 
cus uEmilius Lepidus, who was one of the three ambassadors sent 
by the Romans, in B.C. 20*1, to the Egyptian court, to administer 
the afTairs of the kingdom for the infant sovereign, Ptolemy V. He 
was twice consul (B.C. 187 and 175), and was also elected pontifex 
maximus, B.C. 180, and censor, B.C. 179. He was six times 
chosen by the censors prineep» 9enatu9, and died in B.C. 152, two 
years before the date of the present discourse, full of years and 
honors. — PavJot aut Africano. iEmilius Paulus Macedonicus and 
the elder Africanus. (Consult chap. ix., ^ ^.y-Maximo. Quintus 
Fabius Maximus. (Consult chap. iv., 4 10.) — Honorata. "After 
having been graced with public honors," i. e., after having passed 
through the highest offices in the state. Equivalent to honoribus 
functa. — Pluris. " A source of higher gratiiication." 



CHAPTER XVHI. 
^62. 
In omni oratione. ** In every discourse on this subject," t; e., as 
olten as I discourse on the subject of old age. Equivalent to quo- 
ties de senectute disseram^ not to in hoc tdto sermone. — Fundamentis 
adolescentice. ** On the firm foundation of a well-spent youth." Ob- 
serve the force of the plural in fundamentis, as indicating a founda- 
tion laid by long and repeated labor in the cause of virtue. — Con- 
stituta sit. The subjunctive, because the accusative with the infini- 
tive precedes. {Zumpt^ ^ 545, a.) — Miseram esse senectutem^ 6lc. 
** That that old age was a miserable one which strove to defend 
itself by words," i. e., that he was a miserable old man, indeed, 
whose previous life stood in need of an apology, and who could not 
claim the deference and respect of others by a well-spent youtb. 
Observe the employment of the subjunctive, the construction being 
equivalent to talem senectutemt ut verbis et orat%ne ad sui defensionem 
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egeret. {Zumpt, ^ 658.) — Cani. Supply eajfiUi. — Arripere. "To 
grasp." A much more forcible and elegant reading than afferre of 
the cominon text. — Fructus eapit auetoritatis extremot. " Plucka 
the fruit of authority in age." Obserre tbat extremot la here equiy- 
aJeot in spirit to extremo tempore atatit^ and we have preferred so to 
render it. 

^63. 
Communia. " Common/' t. e., of general usage, and therefore 
comparatively insignificant. — StUutari. «* To be waited upon early 
in the moming," i. e., to hold our moming levees. (Consult Dict, 
Ant.y 9. V. SaltUatoreM.) — Appeti. **To have our acquaintance court- 
ed/' t. e., by those who may wish to avail themselves of our more 
powerful influence. — Decedi. " To have persons- make way for us," 
t. «., to pay unto our age the same respect which they would render 
to a person in authority. Observe that decedi, and aeeurgi imme- 
diately foUowing, both require the dative Meni to be supplied. Lit- 
erally, " that way be made for the old man ;" " that it be risen for 
the old man.*' — AMsurgi., "To have them rise before us." The 
reference appears to be particularly to the respect shown to age by 
Ihe Bpectator& at public exhibitions, &c. — Deducif reduci. ** To be 
escorted from our homes, to be conducted back to the same," t. e., 
to be accompanied by a crowd of friends and clients in going from 
our homes to the forum and in returning from the same. Tbis was 
a common mark of honor rendered by clients to their patrons, aod 
hy poUtical partisans to their favorite candidates. Here, however, 
it is a compliment paidto age and wisdom. (Consult Dict. Ant., «. 
V. Deductores.)—Consuli. The reference is to legal ad^ ice particu- 
larly. (Compare Ctc., De Orat., i., 46.) — Optime morata. **Be8t 
regulated." 

Lacedamonem, We have given this with Orelli and many editors. 
Madvig and others, however, prefer Lacedamone. — Tantum tribui- 
tur. <* Is 80 much respect shown.'' — Ludis. The reference is to 
the great festival of the Panathensea. (Consult Dict. Ant., s. v,) — 
Tkeatrum. The Theatre of Bacchus, on the southeastem side of 
the eminence on which stood the buildings of the Acropolis.—Jn 
magno eonsessu. Thirty thousand persons could be seated on fhe 
benches of this theatre. — Certo in loeo eonsederant. The lower seats 
in tbe theatre, as being better adapted for hearing and seeing, were 
oonsidered the most honorable, and therefore appropriated to the 
high magistrates, the priests, and the aenate. In a part of these sat 
also- foreign ambassadors. The aged Athenian, therefore, on the 
piesent occasion, pai^s by a large portion of the audience before 
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he Teaches the lower seato of the ambasaadon.— ^iS<««ttiit. The mor 
piDe of $ed€o. So tusum dueen, ia Platttus {^Pctn., 90) ; se99um ii^ 
ja Cioero's Nat. Dcot., iii., 30. 

Atheniense* ecire, 6lc. Gompare the same aneedote io Plutarcli, 
Apopkth. Lae.f and Yalerias Maximus (iv., 5, ext. 2). Conealt, also, 
fiarker's ** Eesay on the Respect paid to (Hd Age hy the Anciente,^^ p. 
142, seqq. — Qtue reeta eesent. The subjunctive, on account of the 
accusative with the infinitive which precedes — Multa in nostro col- 
legio pr<eclara. ** There are many ezcellent regalations in our col- 
lege of augdrs.** Supply augvrum, and consult Dict. Ant., s. v. Col- 
legiumy and Augur. — De qtio agimus. ** (Which relates to tbe sub- 
ject) of which we are now treating." — Senteniiae principatum. " The 
precedence in delivering his opinion." — Honore antecedentibus. «' To 
those who are more elevated in point of civil preferment," t. «., who 
fill higher civil offices. Obaerve that fumore stands opposed here to 
imperiOf immediately following. — <^t cum imperio swnt. " Who are 
inyested with military authority." The consuls are meant, who 
enjoyed both potestas and imperium. (Consult Diet. Ant.y s. v. Im- 
perium.) — Quibus. Equivalent to his enim. — Splendide. «With 
Buitable dignity.** — Fabulam atatis peregisse. <*To have played 
their part weJl throughout the drama of Hfe.** More hterally, « to 
have acted the play of life throughout,*' i. «., not to have biokefi 
down (eorrvisse) toward the close. 

4 65. 
Anxii. ** ContinuaUy disquieted,'* i. e., uneasy as legards the 
present, and apprehensive as respeota the future. Compare the eX' 
planation of Gemhard : "Instantibus malis trepidant; soUieiti futura 
vekementer metuunt" — DijficUes. " Difficult to h«ve dealings with," 
t. e.f hard to please, unfriendly — Morvm. « Of xHir moral constitu* 
tions,'* t. «., tbese are the constitutional imperfections of the man 
in whom they reside, not ^ecessary defects, inseparable trom the 
wane oiWfe. -^Justa. **A well-grounded one.*'--^*^!^ qua videatur. 
Equivalent to sed talis ut videatur. {Zumpt^ ^ b5S,)^ln fragiU cor^ 
pore, 6lq. *^ Every pain inflicted upon a feeble body is sensibly felt.** 
Cioero intended to say tbat old men are naturaUy liabi^ to take 
offence, and employs for this purpose what appears to be a proverb- 
ial form of e^pression. (Barker, ad loe.y^Dulciora fiunt, du3. <* Are 
rendered less repulsive by both pleasant manners in other reapects 
and by liberal accompUshments.** - Compare the ezplanation of 
Gernhard : ** Minus moUsta iUa vitia sunt, si mores reUqui boni suntf 
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a ttrtium in tene est scientid.'* — Tum in scena. '' And espeeiaUy on 
the stage." — Ex iis /ralribus, &c. « From the case of thoee two 
brothers who are represented in the Adelphi (of Terence).** The 
poet Terence was a contemporary and friend of the jounger Afri- 
caoas and Lttlias. His play of the Adelphi {'ASel^l), or **The 
Brothers," takes its name from two hrothers of very opposite char- 
acters, Micio and Demea ; the former mild and gentle, the latter 
harsh and sereTe. — Non omnis atasi &c. " Not every temper tums 
sour by age." ^ 

SHn 9eKt. ** Oan hare in iriew/' i. «., what it ean mean, what 
ohject it ean hare. — Quo minus tia restat, dtc. ** The lesa there 
lemoia» of tbe joamey, the iKnre proTiaions to aeek after,** i-e., to 
increase our provisions for the roadr the nearer we approach to our 
joumey^s end. Viaticum means all things necessary for a journey, 
whether money, or provisioos, &c., and corresponds to the Greek 
i^iov. Bither idea wiU ansfwer here, thoagh that of proTisiona 
seems the more natoral one. 



CHAPTER XIX. ' , 

Angere atque soUicitam habercy &c. " To disquiet our time of life, 
and keep it in a state of constant solicitude." — O miserum senem, 
fui non viderit. ** Ah ! wretched dld man, not to have seen," t. e., 
wretched, iodeed, must that old man be who does not see. Observe 
that the clause qui non viderit (hterally, " since he has not seen") 
does not contain a mere additional characteristic, or quality, but 
rather the cause why he is called wretched, and hence the sub- 
junctiye is employed. {Zumpty ^ 555.) — Negligenda est. ** Is to be 
regarded wilh indifference." — Sit futurus. " It may be going to 
be." — Terfium nihil. " No third state." (Compare Tusc. Disp., l, 
34, 82.) 

$67. 
Quid igttur timeam, dtc. Compare Tusc. Disp.^ i., 11 : " Quomodo 
igitur aut cur nurtem nuUum tibi videri dicis^ qua aut beatos nos efficitf 
animis maneTttibuSf aut non miseros sensu carentesV* — Qaamquam. 
*< And yet.** The train of ideas is as follows : And yet, after all, it 
is by no means so certain thal okl age is nearer to death than youth 
18, sinee who id »e foolish as to eonvinee bimseif iirmly of tliis, thftC 
he» no nmttet fHm yiranf he iliay be, wiH eontimif to Hre tintil eTeiH 
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ing 1 — Cttt nt exploratum. " By whom it has. heen cleariy ascer- 
tained." Equivalent to ut illi tit txplaratum, and hence tbe sab- 
junctive. {Zumpt, ^ 656.) — Mortit casus. " Chances of death." — 
Tristius. " By a more painful course of medical operations. " — Quod 
ni ita accideret, 6lg. " For, were tbis not the case, human life would 
be conducted in a better and more prudent manner," t. e., if the ma- 
jority of persons did not die young, there would be a greater num- 
ber of old men, and, consequently, more of upright and prudent con- 
duct. — MenSf et ratiOf et consilium. " Good sense, and reflection, 
and judgment.'* — NuUiB omnino civitates essent. Compare the ex- 
planation of Facciolati : " Homines enim consociati sunt in civitates 
eonsilio et prudentia «Msomm." — Quod illud est crimen senectutis? 
" What ground of accusation against old age is there in this 1" i. e., 
why should it be made a charge against old age that death threatena 
H, when death threatens also the youngl 

4 68. 
Cumin optimo jUio meo, M. Porcius Cato Licinianus is meant, 
the son of the oensor by his first wife Licinia, and of whom we have 
already spoken. After serving in the army, he appears to hatre de- 
TOted himself to the practice of the law, in which he attained to 
considerable eminence. He died when pretor designatus, about 
B.C. 152, a few yearsbefore his father. — Exspectatis ad amplissimam 
dignitatem. <* Who were expected to attain to the highest prefer- 
ment," t. e., who had by their merits given rise to the expectation 
that they would attain one day to the highest bonors of the state. 
The individuals alluded to were the two younger sons of L. ^mil- 
ius Paulus, and half brothers of the younger Africanus. One of 
th'em, twelve years of age, died only five days before his father'8 
triumph over Perseus, king of Macedonia, and the other, fourteen 
years of age, three days only after the triumph. The loss was all 
the sevefer, since iEmilius had no other sons left to carry his name 
down to posterity. — Quod idem. »* Which same thing." — Eo meliore 
eonditione. ** So much the better ofiT." 

4 69. 
Quid est in hominis vita diu. Compare Tuse, Disp., i., 39.— Pa 
enim supremum tempus, " For, allow the highest period," i. e., the 
higbest number of years. — Tartessiorum. The Tartessians occupied 
the diBtrict called Tartessus, in Spain, at the mouth of the Bsetis, or 
Ouadalquiver. Its capital, according to our text, must have been 
Oadesi now Cadiz; but the point is iQTolved in great nncertainty. 
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(Compare Bochart, Geogr. Sacr., iii., 7, 163; Mickaelis, Spie. Geogr. 
Hebr., i., 82.) — Arganthoniua. He is said to have lived in the sixth 
centuiy B.C., and to have received in the most friendly manner 
tbe Phoceeans who sailed tb his city, and to have a\ded them with 
money. {Herod., i., 163; Strab., iii., p. 161 ; Lucian, Macrob., 10.) 
-—Aliquid extremum. . Compare Zumpt, ^ 433. — Tantum remanet» 
" That alone remains." — RectefaetiM. Asfactia is properly the par- 
ticiple offacio, it correctly takes an adverh^as in benefaetum. — Quid 
sequatur. ** What.is to foUow," i. «., what the fature is lo be. The 
subjunctive is here employed because the sentence contains an in- 
direct question. {Zumpt, ^ 552.) — Quod temporis. '* Whatever of 
time.*' Compare Gemhard : '* qua particula temporis univernJ'* 

^70. 
Peragenda fabula est. ** U the whole piece to be perfonned in." 
^Modo. " Provided only."— -4il IHaudite. " To the end of the 
play," t. e.t to that part wliere the actor exclaims to the audieoce 
"Plaudite" i. e., "Your plaudits," and which marks the conclusion 
of the piece. The idea intended to be conveyed is this, that it is 
sufficient for the wise man, in whatever scene be shall make^ his 
fiaal ezit, that he support thc cbaracter assigned him with applause. 
With regard to Plauditet observe that it comes in as a sort of quo- 
tation, and is therefore employed in a sort of substantive sense.^ 
Sin processeris. " li, however, you shall have advanced," i e., shaU 
have lived.— iSigw/Jca^ " Typifies.'*— 0*/cndif. «♦ Points to," 

«71. 
Ut scepe dixi. Compare chap. iii., § 9, and chap. xviii., ^ 63. — 
Ante partorum bonorum, &c. *' Tbe i^bmembrance and rich abund- 
ance of benefits reaped»" «. ^m the remembrance of a virtuous and 
abundantly happy life. — Sunt habenda in botiis. This is the Peripa- 
tetic doetrine. The Stoics, on the contrary, maintained that all 
Buch things were merely a^ta, that is, had a certain wprth of their 
own, whereas the only good was virtue.^.Emori. «^To die off." 
Stronger and more emphatic here than the simple mori would have 
been. — Aqua multitudine. "By a large quantity of water.**— ^Co»- 
sumt^is. " Burned out." — Et quasi poma. Observe that qutui, placed 
bere near the beginning of the clause, has the forceof quemadmodum, 
•—Cocta. "Ripened." For a literal translation supply solibus, or 
ardore solis.^ Vis, " Violence."— In portum. " Into the harbor (of 
lasting rest)." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

^72. 

CirtuM tennimu. «*A fixed boundary."— JlfiMiu* officil "The 
claiiiM of duty." — Et tamen mortem contemnere. " And yet, at the 
same time, hold death in contempt/' t. e., entertain no fear of death. 
These words aic bracketed by some editora aa out of place faere ; 
bot without any necessity, since fhey are purpoeely iBtrodaced to 
explain and amplify wbat precedes. For it was a maxrm of sonEie 
of the aneient schools of pbilosopfay, that, as long as a roan coald 
di^cbarge the slaims of duty, so long might he be said to live. 
{KlotZj ad loe.y—A Solone responsum est. Solon, after haVing es- 
tablished his celebrated laws in Athens, witbdrew from that citj, 
and set out apon his traveis, in which he passed i^eTeral years. 
When he retamed, he found the commonweaHh split into three 
dangerous facfions ; at the head of one of which was Pisistratns, 
whose party Solon, with great spirit, but very inelfectuaUy opposed. 

CeterUque »en$ibu9. The Stoics considered tbe understandiag a9 
ia the number of fhe senses. Observe tbat with ceterie eensihus we 
mast sapply integris. As regards this form of tbe ablative absolute, 
eonsult Zumptf ^ Q46.^Qftft coagmentavit. ** Which has eompacted." 
-^ifua eoitglutinavit. "Which has conjoined." — Jam. Employed 
here tamark a conelusion tfaat is ATAvm.—Omnis conglutinatio re- 
cens. " Every fresh eementing. " — lllud bteve vitet reliquum. " That 
short r^mainder of life which is theirs." Observe the foroe of itlud. 

473. 
Pythagoras, The same idea is found in Plato {Phcedan, Op., toI. 
i., p. 140, seqq., ed. Bip.) Compare, also, Cic., Tusc. Disp , L, 80 ; 
Somn. Seip., 7. — De prtBsidio et statione vitce decedere. " To retire 
from the fortress and post of life.'' The soul in the haman body is 
compared to a soldier at bis post in a fortress, which he is not to 
leave without the orders of his eommander. Compare Plato (/. e.) : 
dc hf rivi ^povp^ kofikv oi avBpuiroi, k. t. %. — Elegeion. " A distich/' 
t. e., two lines, the first an hexameter, tbe second a pentameter, 
forming the metre of the elegy. , The common reading is elogium, 
- whicb, thongfa retained by almoet all editors, is manifestly errone- 
ous, since the reference here is to a passage from an elegiao poem 
of SoIon*s, in answer to Mimnermus, conceming the period of fau- 
man life (^FluX., Comp. Sol. et Publ., c. 1), and neither to an epitaph, 
nor to a " brevior commendatio tamquam mortui ad superstites amicos,** 
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88 8ome maintain, nor to a " dietwnj^ as Gernhard tanns it. We 
have not hesitated, therefore, to adopt eUgeiony the reading of Bil- 
Jerbeck. (Compare Becker, Ob». Crit., p. 49 ; Jen. Liierz., 1820, p. 
161 ; Heidelb. Jahrb., 1826, p. 9, 88.) The lines of Solon, to which 
Cicero alludes, are as foUows : 

Mtf& ifioi dicXavffToc ^dvaroc fi6Xoi, dXXd fPioiai 
KaXMirotfii '&avihf dXyea icdi aravaxdf. 

Cicero gives us the foUowing translation of them in his Tasculan 
Disputations (i., 49) : 

** Mors mea ne careat lacrymie : linquamue amicis 
Moerorem, ut celehreni funera cum gemitu." 

Sed haud seio, an, &c. " Ennius perhaps, however, (has express- 
ed himself) better." Asregards the form of expression haud acio 
an, which is intended to denote uncertainty, but with an inclination 
in favor of the affirmative, consult, as before, Zumpt, ^ 354, 721, 
and with meliua supply dixerit, or cecinerit. The more literal trans- 
lation will require, in our idiom, the negative to be supplied with an, 
" I do not know, however, whether Ennius may not have expressed 
himself better." — Negue funera fletufaxit. " Nor celebrate my fu- 
neral obsequies with weeping." Observe that faxit is the old form 
foTfecerit. {Zumpt, ^ 161, note.) This same quotation is given in a 
fuller form in Tv^c. Disp., l, 15. 

Senous moriendi. " Perception of dying." The idea intended to 
he conveyed by the whole clause is as follows : the act of dying 
may, indeed, be attended with a sense of pain, but it is a pain, how- 
ever, which can not be of long continuance, &c. The true reading 
here is moriendi, not morienti, as Emesti and Wetzel maintain. — Aut 
optandus. "Is either desirable," i. e., ib either somethlng that a 
good and pious man ought to wish for. — Sine gua meditatione. Com- 
pare Tusc- Disp., i., 30, extr. ; iii., 16 ; Senec, de Vit. Brev., c. 7. — 
Et id incertum, an, &c. " And, perhaps, this very day." Literally, 
" and this is uncertain, whether (we are not to die) on this very 
day." The expression mcertum est an falls under the same rule as 
haud seio an. (Oonsult remarks on haud scio an in ^ 73, and Zumpt, 
(i 354.) — Animo consistere. " Be of firm mind." 

Non L. Brutum. "That not Lucins Brutus alone." Observe 
that non here, and also in the clauses that follow, is equivalent to 
non modo. The allusion is to L. Junius Brutus, the celebrated op- 

I 
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ponent of the Tarqjiins, and who fell in battle against tbe Veientes 
and Tarqoinii. (Ltv., ii., 6 ; Tute, DtMp., i., 87.) 

^76. 

Decio*. DecioB the son has been already mentioned (chap. xiii., 
^ 43). The father, P. Decius Mus, devoted himself for his countiy 
in the battle at the foot of Yesuyias, during the great Latin war, 
B.C. 340. {Liv., viii., 3, 6, 9, 10 ; Vfl/. Max., i., 7, 3, &c.)--Jf. AtU- 
itun. The celebrated M. Atilius Regulus, a consul during the first 
Punic war. Afler his defeat by the Carthaginians under Xanthip- 
pus, he was seqt to Rome to propose an exchange of prisoners, 
having been first compelled to bind himself by an oath that he woald 
retum in case he proved unsuccessful. When he came to Rome 
he strongly dissuaded bis countrymen against an exchange, and, on 
his retum to Carthage, was cmelly put to death. — Duo Scipiones. 
Consult chap. ix.. ^ 29. — L. Paulum. Lucius ^Emilius Paulus, who 
was consul with C. Terentius Varro, and commanded, along with 
him, the Roman army at the battle of Cann». The battle was 
fought against the advice of Paulus, and he was one of the many 
distinguished Romans who penshed in the engagement, refusing to 
fly from the field when a tribune of the soldiers offered him his 
horse. His son, L. ^Emilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, 
was the father of Africanus the Younger. — M. Marcellum. The 
celebrated M. Claudius Marcellus, the opponent of Hannibal, and 
who fell in a skirmish between Venusia and Bantia. {Liv.t xxvii., 
21, *eqq.) — Crudelitsimus quidem hoatia, dcc. Hannibal displayed a 
generous sympathy for the fate of his fallen foe, and caused sdl dae 
honors to be paid to his lifeless remains. His ashes were trans- 
mitted to his son at Rome. 

Legione» nostras. " Whole legions of ours." (Compare TWc. 
Visp.f i,, 37.) — In Originihus. "In my Origines." (Compare chap. 
xi., ^ 38.) — Rustici. The best troops were those that had been 
recraited from the country. Compare CatOj R. 22., 1 : ** Ex agri- 
eolis et viri fortissimi et milites strenuissimi gignuntur." 

^76. 
Studiorum omnium satietas. ** A satiety of every employment." 
Cicero derives consolation to his reader from this distaste, which 
attends even the proper and reasonable pursnits of man, as he ad- 
vances from one period to another of his present being. — Desiderant. 
«*Regret." — Ea constans atas. "That settled ag^." — Oeddunt. 
'* Fall into decay." — Tempus maturum mortis. ** A seasonable time 
for death." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

^77. 
Vobis. " To you,'' t. «., to yoa, two yoang meD of generous feel- 
ings, liberaUy edacated, and who will receive in a proper tpirit what 
/ may now be going to impart. — Cemere, ** To understand.'* — Fm- 
iroe pa£ree. L. JBmilius Paulas and Caius Laelius. Lelius, the 
father, waa from early manhood the fiiend and companion of Afri- 
canns the £lder, aa his son afterwaid was of Africanus the Youn- 
ger. — In his eompagibuM eorporie. ** Within this frame-work of the 
body." Literally, «within these joinings of the body." — Munere 
quodam neeeseitati*, dce. ** We discharge a certain duty of neces- 
sity, and a disagreeable taa}i.**^E»i enim animus ectlettis, dcc. That 
the soul had an ezistence prior to her connection with tbe body 
eeems to have been an opinion of the higbest antiquity, as it may be 
traoed in tbe Chaldaean, Egyptian, and Grecian theology, as far 
back as there are any records remaining of their speculative tenets. 
(Compare Tusc. JHsp.j i., 23, 51 ; Ovid, Met., i., 78, seq. ; Heyne, 
Excurs. xiii ad Virg.,\£n., vl, 730.) — Sparsisse. »♦ Have dissemin- 
ated." A metaphor borrowed from the sowing or scattering of 
seed. — Ut essent. <* That there migbt be (a class of beings). '' — Vita 
modo atque constantia. ♦* In the steadiness and regularity of their 
mode of life." — Ratio ae disputoHo. " Reason and argument," t. e., 
reflection and inquiry. — Nobilitas. ♦* The high rank." 

^78. 
Ineola» p<Bne nostros. <* Inhabitants ahnost of our own country.'' 
Pythagoras, atler traveling in many countries, fixed his residence 
among the Italian Greeks, in Magna Grascia, and particularly at 
Crotona. Hence Cato styles him and his foUowers " incolas p<sne 
nostros," from their inhabiting a part of the same peninsula with the 
Romans, and more partieularly from their bearing the name of the 
ItaUc school. — Qui essent Italid, &c. << Since they were formerly 
denominated the Italic phUosophers." Observe the employment of 
the subjunctive here with the relative, and consult Zumpt, ^ 564. — 
Balici. Not Itali, which latter would only have been employed thus 
by the poets. — Ex universa mente divina delibatos. "CnUed from 
the universal soul divine.'* Pythagoras maintained that the human 
Boul was an emanation from the great soul of the universe, a doc- 
trine adopted by many other philosophers, and very probably of early 
Oriental ortgin. 
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DiMseruiittt, '* Had diseouraed/' i. e., in the Phsedon of Plato. 
Observe the employment of the subjunctive, ** had diecoursed, as is 
staied. ** S0| also, esset judicahu. ( Zumpty ^ 545. ) — Qui esset ommum 
sapientisMimus, &.C. Socrates relates this story in the Apology of 
Piato (c. 6), where he says that an intimate friend of his, named 
Cbsrephon, yentured to aak the Delphic oracle if there was any 
one wiaer than Socratea, and that the Pythia replied that there was 
Bo one wiaer. It would appear probable firom this that Socrates, 
eren at the tiroe referred to, had acquired so great a reputation, that 
hia favor waa no longer a matter of indiffiBrence to the crafty priests 
at Delphi. (Consult Wigger^s lAfe of Socrates, p. \%.y~Quid muUa 1 
Consult Zurtipty ^ 769. — Celeritat animorum, ** Quickness of intel- 
]eci."^Prudentia. *« Foresight."— 7o< artes tanta sciewtuB. «*So 
many acquirements of so extensive knowledge/' t. e., that require 
a knowledge so extensive. Observe that scientuB is here the gen- 
itive singular, not the nominative plural, as some punctuate the 
text, and compare the explanation of Gemhard : " tot artes qua mag- 
nam sdentiam sive multarum rerum doctrinam postulant.** 

Semper agitetur. "Is always employed." — Principium motus, 
** First source of motion," i. e., any thing extemal whence it de- 
rives its motion. — Quidquam admixtumf dcc. " Any thing admixed 
with it that is opposed and dissimilar to itself." — Homines scire pU- 
raque, &c. An allusion to the Socratic doctrine of our having ex- 
isted in a previous state, and that all our present knowledge i» con- 
sequently mere remembrance. — Reminisei et recordari. Compare, 
on this head, Plato'8 Menon, c. 15, and the Phadrus, c. 18, p. 165, 
ed. Bip. : dri ifuv ^ fta&ffoic oitK aXXo ri ^ &vdftvi}aic rvyxavei oifacL, 
Koi Kara rovro hvdyKii vov ^fioc kv nporip<^ rivi xpovi^ fieftoBiiKevai a 
vvv hvafUfivrfOKbfieQa.—Hac Platonis fere. The common text has 
hac PUUo nosier. We have followed the authority of Orelli, Madvig, 
and some of the best editors. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
^79. 
Apud Xenophontem. In the Cyropsdia, viii., 7, 17, seqq. In what 
follows Cicero has not givea us a close translation of the Greek of 
Xenophon, but has abbreviated some things and enlarged on others. 
—Nolite arhitrari. ** Do not think." {Zumpt, ^ 586.)— Ftfii. Of 
these the eldest was Cambyses, who succeeded him. — NuUumfore. 
Consult Zumpt, ^ e99.—Eundem esse. "That it still continues 
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ihe aame." ObseiTe here the pecnliar foice of e$se in denoting 
imbroken continuance. 

«80. 

Si mkil eorum ipeofum^ &e. <*If tbeir own soote did nothing by 
^ch we could retain a recoUection of them," t. e., if their soals 
did not watch OTer and guard their surriTing fame. (Compare 
Ttuc. JDisp., i., 12, seqq.) — Emori. ** Straigfatway died.*' — iTuipien- 
tem. ««Unwise." — Sed eum omni admixtione, &c. After sed snpply 
miki semper persuasum fuit.^Quo quaque diseedant. Euripides 
{Sitpjd., 532, seq^) has thia aame idea in a more enlarged form : 
icveif/ia /tkv vpd^ aWipa, Td <r&fia & elc yfjvy k. t. X.— Cum adest. 
" When it is present in the body."— iViiAt/ esse nufrti tam simile, &c. 
Sleep is called in Homer (iif., xiv.i 231) the brother of death. 

«81. 
Dormieniittm animi. Gompare Baxter*s Inquvry into the Nature 
tfthe Soul, p. 104-270, 4to ed, — Remissi et liberi. ** Disengaged and 
free.** — Quales futuri sint. " Of what nature they will be likely to 
he." Obserre the force of the aubjunctiye. — Sic me eolitote ut deum. 
** So reYerence me as (you would) an immortal being.** — Hanc om- 
«m pulchritudinem. «All this beautiful fabric." The allusion is 
to the muYerse, the Koofto^ of the Stoics. 

^82. 
Nostra. <* Onr own arguments on tfae subject.** Compare the 
«xplanation of Oemhard : « Nostra, scil. argumenia antmt tmmor^o/t- 
tatem confirmanHa. '* The idea intended to be convey ed by the whole 
sentence ie giren aa foUows by Melmoth : " Such were the senti- 
ments of tfae dying Cyrus ; permit me now to ezpress my own.*' — 
Patrem tuum Paulum. L. .£miliu8 Paulus Macedonicus. — Paulum 
et Africanum. L. iEmilius Paulus, who fell at CannSi and Africa- 
nus the Elder, the first his grandfather by nature, the second through 
adoption. — Africani pairem aut patruum. The two Scipios, Publius 
and Cneus, who fell in Spain ; the former was the father of Airicanus 
the Elder, the latter his patemal uncle. (Compare chap. xx.)— C«- 
natos esse. «Would faave attempted.**— ^l^J se pertinere. "Had 
refeience to tfaem,*' t. e., stood in intimate connection witfa tfaem.^ 
Domt miUHaque. <* In peace and in war,** t. e., in my civil and mil- 
itaiy employments. (Consult Zumpt, ^ 400.) In fais civil capacity 
Cato had incurred many enmities by his stem and unflincfaing dis- 
cbarge of public duties, wfaile as soldier, qusestor, pretor, consu), 
and legatus fae faad taken part in various and important wars. — Si 
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€$wem itrmmaimuM. ««IflbadbeeagoiDgtoteniuiiate.'* (Gorapan 
Oral. pro Arck., c. 11 ; Tu»e. Di»p., L, 16.) — Otimum mtaUm et qmie- 
tam. « A qaiet and peaceftd life.*' 

Erigetu ic " ETer striTing vpward." EqiiiTalent to akiora pe- 
ten». Compare Billertieck, "it« etete Qufwarte etrebtey — Victurue 
teset. **4t were going tmly to liye." — Quod qmdem tditaee kaberet^ 
&c. ** Sioce, were thia indeed not so, that oor sonls are immortal, 
the soul of each beat one woold not most strive after an immortality 
of gloiy. " EquiTalent, in eflect, to " tU guiefue eeeet c^tmiM, ita ejue 
auimue ad immertaUtatem gloritt mteretur.'^ , 

$83. 

Quidl quod. «<What1 aeeingthat." QimiI may alao be lendered 
bere more freely by **a8 regards," and moritur as a participle. 
(Compare Zumpt, ^ 627.) — Qui plue cemat et longiue. A circumlo- 
cation for arumue eapientior.^Ad meliara. *^To a better state of 
being." For a more literal Uranslation, sopply loea. — Cujue aeia. 
«•Whose mental Tision." — Ejferor. "I am transported."— Qiuw 
cUui et dikxi. ** Whose friendship I cultiTated, and whom I loTcd." 
-^Comeenire. "To meet with." (Zamji*, 4 387.)— C<m«<np«. 
** HaTe written about," t. e., baTe commemorated in my writings.— 
Neque tamquam Feliam reeoacerit. " Not make me young again like 
Pelias." Literally, " nor cook me OTer again like Pelias," «'. e., oor 
make me young again by boiling me like Pehas, in the magic cal- 
dron of another Medea. An aUusion to the weU-known legend of 
the daughters of Pehas, and their request nnto Medea to restiure 
their parent to youth agaui. As Medea, boweTer, took this oppor- 
tunity of aTenging Jason, and would not make Pelias young again, 
by completing the cbarm, Cato must be supposed to aUude here 
merely to the wish of Pelias himself to be restored to youth, since, 
according to one Tersion of the fable, he himseif requested this of 
Medea, and not his daughters. (Consult Gemkard, adloc.) 

Repueraecam. Not repueriecam. Compare the analogous foim 
9eeperaeoere. — Et in cume vagiam. << And utter the cry of iniancy 
in the cradle." Some read cunabuUe for eunie. As regards tbe 
Terb vagire, compare Aulu» OelUu», xtl, 17 : " Ucirco Tagire {de 
pueri») dicitur, exprimente terbo eonum tode reeerUie." — Nee vero vdim, 
dbc. " Nor wiU I feel inclined, after haTing, as it were, passed oTer 
the course, to be caUed back from the goal to the starting-place." 
The metaphor is borrowed from the games of the cirous. The car- 
cere», or barriers, formed the first starting-plaoe. But as, when the 
doors of the carceree were thrown open, some of the boiBes might 
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nish oat before the others, they were brought up by a chalked rope 
ealled mlba linea, untU the whole were fairly abreast, when it Waa 
loosened from one aide,- and all ponred into the ooarse at once. 
ThiB tUba linea was also called caix ; and, aait marked the termina- 
tion as well as the beginning of the racci coix is here employed in 
the former meaning. (Consult Dict. Antiq., s. «. Circus.) 

$84. 
Sed haheut 9a,n€, &c. The idea intended to be oonTeyed is this : 
But admit that its satisfacttons and advantages are many ; yet sure- 
ly there is a time when we bave had a sufllcient measure of its en* 
joyments. — Et n doeH. ** And these leamed men." As, for exam- 
pl^, Hegesias of Gyrene, on the coast of Nortbera Africa, who took 
a yery gloomy Tiew of human life, and wrote a book caUed dfroicap- 
TtfHihfj in which a man, who had resolved to starye himself, was in- 
troduced as representing to his friends that death Ib actnally more 
to be desired than life, and that we should seek it as soon as possi- 
ble. According to Cicero, from whom we get this account (TWc. 
2H»p., i., 34), the gloomy descriptions of human misery which this 
work contained were so oyerpowering, that they drove many per- 
sons to commit suicide ; in consequence of which he was forbidden 
by King Ptolemy to teach in Alexandrea, where his book had been 
publiahed. (Compare Diog, Laert., ii., 86, &c.) 

Ex haapilio. *<From an inn." — Commorandi enim natura, &c. 
** FoT nature has given thiB life unto us as an inn to stay at, not as a 
place to dwell in.'' (Consult Diet. Ant., s. v. Caupona.y^Cum ad iliud 
dminum ammorum condUwmt &c. It seems to have strongly enter- 
ed into the expectatioils of those eminent sages of antiquity who 
embraced the doctrine of the sours immortality, that the felicity of 
the next liS^ will partly arise, not only from a renewal of those vir- 
tuous connections which have been formed in the present one, but 
from conversing at large with the whole glorious assembly of the 
gi^t and good. — Ex hac turba et colluvione. " From this crowd and 
conflux of impurities,'' i. e., from this rabble rout, and these sordid 
employments of humanity.— Catonem meum. His son, M. Porcius 
Cato Licinianus, who bad died only a few years before. (Compare 
chap. V., ^ 12, and xix., ^ 68.) 

Quod contra. " Whereas, on the contrary." Literally, " contrary 
to which." Observe the anastrophe, and consult Nagelsbach, Latein. 
Stitistikt p. 367. Nauck, however, maintains, though certainly with 
less correctness, that the true construction is contra decuit. (Neue 
Jahrb.t 12 suppl. vol, p. 5^.}—Decuit ab illo meum. The son, as 
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the younger, onght to have performed the fBther'8 obsequies. — JU" 
gpectatu. ** Looking baek upon me again and again."— 3ftA» ipsi. 
ObBerve here the peculiar force of tj>«t, the idea InTolved bein^ this : 
•* though I myaelf had outliyed him." — Ncn quofemm. " Not that 
I actually bore it." 

Hi9 rebus. « By these means," t. e., by thmung and acting^ tlius. 
— DixUti. Consult chap. ii., ^ 4. — Exiorqueri. **To be wrested." 
^Mortuus. **When dead." Equivalent here to post tnartem. ^ 
Quidam minuii philooophi. " Certain petty philosophers." Gom- 
pare Hess, ad loe. : " Minuti philoBOphi apud Ciesronem sunt fiX6ao» 
^i /lucpol, Taneivol, ^Xoi, oifdevdc a^toi.** The aUuaion is to the 
Epicureans, who denied the immortality of the aoul. (Compare 
Cic., De Divin., l, 30; Tusc. Disp., l, 23, 65.) — Mortui philosopki^ 
*' These aame phUoBophers when dead.*' Some editors suspect the 
genuineness of the term phHosoph*, and therefore inclose it withia 
brackets; but without any propriety. The term in question is 
necessary for the sense, since the speculations referred to are those 
in which philosophers especially take interest. 

Exstingvi suo tempore. " To die in his own due time." — Modum^ 
<'A bound." — JEtatis est peraetio, tamquam fahuUe. "Is the last 
scene of life, as of a play." (Compare chap. xi., ^ 36, and xix., ^ 
70.) — Cujus defatigationem, &.O. " A weahness of which we ought 
to avoid, especially if satiety be united with it," t. e., and one ought 
not to wish to lengthen out his part till he sink down sated with 
repetition and exhausted with fatigue, — Hahm, qua dicerem. Con- 
sult Zumptf ^ 562.— i2e experti. <*Having experienced them in 
fect." 
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M. T. CICERONIS L^LIUS, &c. " Marcus Tullius Ciccro'8 
Lslios, or concerning FriendBhip." This work was written after 
the preceding, to wfaich it may be regarded as forming a companion. 
Ju8t aa the diasertation upon Old Age was placed in the mouth of 
Cato, because he had been distinguiBhed for energy of mind and 
bodj, preeerved entire to the very end of a long life, bo the steadfast • 
attachment which existed between Scipio Africanus the Younger 
and Lslius pointed out the latter as a person peculiarly fitted to 
enlarge upon the adyantages of friendship, and the mode in which 
it might best be cultivated. To no one could Cicero dedicate Buch 
a treatise with more propriety than to Atticus, the only individual 
among his contemporaries to whom he gave his whole heart. 

The imaginary conversation is supposed to have taken place be- 
tween Laelius and his two sons-in-Iaw, C. Fannius and Q. Mucius 
Scsvola, a few days after the death of Africanus the Younger (B.C. 
129) ; and to have been repeated in after times by Scaevola to 
Cicero. Lslius begins by a panegyric on his friend. Then, at the 
request of the young men, he explains his own sentiments with re- 
gard to the origin, nature, limits, and value <^ friendship ; traces its 
connection with the higher moral virtues, and lays down the rules 
which ous^t to be observed in order to render it permanent and 
mutually advantageous. The most pleasing feature in this essay is 
the simple sincerity with which it is impTessed. The author casts 
aside the afiectation of learning, and the reader feels convinced 
throughout that he is speaking from his heart. In givtng full ex- 
piession to the most amiable feelings, bis experience, knowledge of 
human nature, and sound sense, enabled him to avoid all fantastio 
ezaggeration ; and, without sacrificmg his dignified tone, or pitching 
his standarfl too low, he brings down the snbject to the level of or- 
dinaiy comprehension, and sets before ns a model which all may 
imitate. 
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The exordium is taken from the Theetetus of PUto, and in tfae 
eighth ehapter we detect a correspondence with a passage in the 
Lysis of the same writer. The Ethics of Aristotle, and the Memo>- 
rabilia of Sociates, by Xenophon, afforded some suggestions ; a 
atrong resemblance can also be traced in the fragments of Theo- 
phrastus^s nepl fiTUac ; and some hints are supposed to haye been 
taken from Chrysippus^s nepl ^tX/oc and wepi tov duco^eiv. {SmUh^s 
Diet. Gr. and Rom. Biog,, dtc, toI. i., p. 733.) 



CHAPTER I. 

M. 

QuirUus Muenu. This is the Quintus Mucius ScsTola who was 
consul with L. Cecilius Metellus, B.C. 117, and who is commonly 
called the augur, to distinguish him from Q. M. ScvTola, the pontifex 
maximus. He was distinguished for his knowledge of the Roman 
law ( JiM CivUe), and was Cicero'6 master iu this ; but he was then 
an old man, as is stated in the text, and, after bia death, Cicero at* 
tached himself, as is there also mentioned, to ScsTolathe pontifex. 
^Augur. The dignity of augur was perpetual, the augurs being 
elected for life, and the term, therefore, is here added as a kind of 
cognomen. — C. LaUo, This was the Caius Lelius so celebrated 
as the friend of the younger Africanus, and whose father, C. Laelius, 
had been in like manner the friend of the elder Africanus. ScaeToIa 
the augur married his daughter Lelia, the elder of the name. — iSa< 
pientem. <* The wise." This, in fact, became a regular sumame 
of Lelius, who is commonly styled C. Lelius Sapiens. (Compare 
chap. ii., ^ 6.) 

Ita eram deductuM. " Was introduced in so special a manner." 
Under the republic, young men who intended to doTote themselTes 
to the study of jurisprudence were usually committed to the care 
of some eminent lawyer, whom they attended for the purpose of de- 
riTing knowledge from his experience and conTersation. Under 
the emperors, regular schools were opened. — Sumta virili toga, 
Cicero was then in his stxteenth year, B.C. 91. — Quoad possem et 
lieeret. ObserTe that poMsem refers to Cicero as the subject, and 
liceret to ScffiTola as the object. The death of the aged ScsTola, 
soon after this, broke ofT the connection. — Prudenter disputata. 
** Sagely discussed.'' — Commode. ** Aptly.*' The «Uusion in brevi^ 
ter et commode dicta is to some short and striking remark, assuming 
in some degree the fonn of a legal aphorism. (Compare Seyjfert, 
ad loc.y-PrudefUia, " Legal knowledge." Equivalent to juri» dwr 
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ks eogniHe, —PontifieetiK, Seavolam. ThiB was Q. Maeius SccTola 
the pontifex ma^^mus, already referred to. He wae a man of strict 
integrity and great ability, a distinguiabed orator, and ttill more 
eminent as a jurist. (Cte., De Or.y i., 39.) He formed many dia- 
tinguished pupils, though he did not profess epecially to give in- 
Btruction in the kiw. This 3cBT0la was the first Roman who at- 
tempted to systematize the Jui Civile, which he did in a work in 
eighteen books. — Et tngenio et juttitia. ** Both in point of talent 
and integrity."~^/ta«. Supply loquar. 

Cum s(tpe multa. As Beier correctly remarks, we must be care- 
Ail not to supply memini here, but narrare illum de C. Lcdio. — Domi 
in Jiemiq/clio aedentem. ** While sitting in his semicircular seat at 
home." By henUcyclium (l^fUKVKXiov) is meant a semicircular seat 
with a back for reclining, and used fpr purposes of convcrsation, 
since it could accommodate several. It was employed particularly 
by the old. Compare Plutarch {Vit. iVtc, p. 531, b) : viovg kv iraX- 
aioTpaiCf icai yipovrac iv ipyaarripioii koX tffUKVKXlois ovyKaOeCofii- 
vov^. Melmoth erroneously renders the tenn by *< semicircular 
apartment." — Incidere in eum eermonem. "Fell upon that subject 
of conversation." The allusion is to the eumity between Sulpicius 
and Pompeius. — Utebare multum. " You were very intimate with." 
Anicia, the cousin of Atticus, was married to Marcus Servius, the 
brother of Sulpicius. (Com. Nep., Vit. Att.y ii., ^ 1.) — Capitali odio 
a Q. Pompeio dissideret, <* Separated in deadly hatred from Quintus 
Pompeius.*' The allusion is to Q. Pompeius Rufus, who was con- 
sul along with Sulla, B.C. 88. Publius Sulpicius was tribune of the 
commons that same year, and supported the faction of Marius. 
The quarrel, therefore, between him and Pompeius was a bitter 
political one. {Liv.y Epit.f Ixxvii. ; VeU. Paterc, ii., 18, seq. ; Cic., 
De Orat., iii., 3.) — Quanta essel Kominumj &c. *<How great was 
either the astonishment or the complaint of men,*' t. e., how much 
men were either astonished at the rupture of so intimate a friend- 
ship, or else feared lest it might prove the cause of great evils to 
the state. ( Wetzely adloc.) 

Sermonem. **The discourse," t. e., the topics touched upon in 
tbe discourse. — Et eum aJUero genaro. ** And with his other son-in- 
law." Fannius had married the younger LaBlia, the second daughter 
of Lelius. — C. Fannio. Caius Fannins Strabo, whose annals and 
history, not inelegantly written, are commended by Cicero. {Brut.t 
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%1, S6 ; TuMC,, !▼., 17. Canq^ Fot»., De Hut, Lai., i., 7,y-Ejus 
iUjmiMHonia tinUnHa», ** The sentiiiieiits expmsed io tlie couFBe 
of tbat dispatation.*'-— .4rM/m<» hmo. *'In my own way.** More 
Uterally, ** acoording to my own dieeretion," i. «., in svch a way as 
I myaelf deemed beat ad^ited to the object I had in riiew.—Quast 
iip$o9 loqueni€9. '< Af if speakinf in their own penoas." — Inquam 
ii inquii. " Say I, and sayBbe.*'— CTl cormm habiH 9enm mderetur, 
** In order that tbe oonyeraalion migfat appear to be held nnder yoar 
very eyes." The reference is to Attiene. 

Micum agere$, ** StroTC to ezert your influence with me,*' i. «., 
requeated of me. Literally, ** treated with me." — Feci. " I have 
brought it to paas.'* (Consult Zumpty ^ 619.)— Senem. " When 
adyanced in je?Ln.**—Apiior peraana. " More^ suitable character." 
— Diuiieeime. He lived eighty-five years. — Fuiesit. Observe the 
employment of the subjunctive both here and in floruisset, because 
'he relative clause contains the reason of what precedes. {Zumpt, 
^ 564.)— C. Lalii et P. Scipionie. Lelins the Younger and Scipio 
Africanus Minor. There had also been a strong friendship between 
the elder Lslius and elder Airicanus, but the former was the more 
memorable one of the two. — Idonea mihi Lalii persona viea eet. 
*'The character of Laelius appeared to me a suitable one," t. e., 
Lsliua appeared to me a suitable character. — Diepulata. Supply 
fuieee. — Meminieeet. Observe the employment of the subjuncftive, 
as indicating what Scaevola said he remembered. {Zumpl, ^ 549.) 
— Poeitum in auctoritate. " Being made to depend upon the author- 
iiy." —Et eorum. "And these {iooy -^Gravitaiie. "Weight." 
— Mea. " My own productions." 

Ad eenem aenex, 6cc. Cicero, when he wrote the treatise De 
SenecttUe, was, as we have elsewhere stated, in his sixty-second or 
sixty-third year, and Atticus in hia sixty-eighth. Observe here 
what the grammarians term the figure Polyptbton, that is, the re- 
currence of the same word, or of kindred words, under difierent 
^ flexions. This figure especially occurs in the comic writers ; thus, 
PUmt., AmphHr. Prol^ 34 : **JueU ab jueHe juetue eum oraior datue ;" 
and again, t&ul.,'i., 1, 132 : **OpiMmo optume opiumam operam dae.^^ — 
Sic enim eei habitue. Compare chi^). ii., ^ 6. — Soeerum. Laelius. — 
Tu te ipettm eognoeeee. ** You wiU recognize your own self," t. e., 
yon wiU diaoover your own portrait in that of the true friend. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^6. 

Sunt Utay Lali ! "Thoee things which you remark, Leliiu, are 
even so/' t. e., what you remark, Lelias, is perfectly oorrect. Ob- 
8erve, again, the peculiar force of i$ta, as referring to the person 
spoken to. Literally, *< those things of yoors, Lelius, are so.*' The 
common text supplies veraj but tfais ts wanting in the best MSS., 
and is already implied in snnt. Gompare the Greek iari rodra.— 
— Sed exiatimate debes. Lslius must be supposed to haye remarked 
to Fannius and Mucius that he regarded the death of Africanus as 
an irreparable loss to the statCi an idea which Fannius seeks to dis- 
countenancei by maintaining that Lelius himself is the Tery man 
to supply bis placCi and that| t00| in the opinion of all. — AppeUant. 
Alluding to his sumame of Sapiens, " the Wise/* or <* the Prudenti" 
whicfa, it seems, fae faad specially received for fais forbearanoe wfaen 
tribune, in desisting from tfae attempt to procure a re-divisioi)^ 
tfae state demesnesi and whicfa sumame fais snfasequent careeri botfa 
in public and privatei faad fuUy confirmed.— -Hoe. *< This same dis- 
tinction." — Modo. ^*In late years.** Tfae aUusion is to Cato tbe 
Censor, wfao died in fais eigfaty-fiftfa year, B.C. 149| and| oonsequently, 
twenty years before the present conversation is supposed to have 
taken place. Hence we see tfaat modoj like nuper, mox, and proxime, 
may be made to refer to a considerable interval of time. (Compare 
Heusing., De Off., ii., SI, 76.) — L. Atilium. L. Atilius, a Roman ju- 
nst, wbo received lus title of Sapien» from fais knowledge of the 
Roman law, and was the first individual on wfaom tfae people be- 
stowed tfaat appellation. He is supposed to faave lived in tfae middle 
of tbe sixtfa century of tfae city. Atilius wrote conunentaries on the 
!aw8 of tfae Twelve Tables. (Cic., De Leg., ii., 23 ; Heinecc., Hi$t. 
Jur. Rom., ^ 136.) 

Prudens in jure citili. " Wise in our civil cbde," i. e., in Roman 
law. — Multarum rerum usum. **A prefound experience in many 
tfaings," t. e., a profound experience in tfae afiairs of the workL — Pro- 
tisa prudenter. *<Arranged witfa wise foresight." The reference 
18 to measures indicating ^at political foresigfat. — Constanter, 
" Witfa manly firmness. "—Prop^erea jam. " On tfais account, at 
length." Jam must not be referred here to senectute, but regarded 
as marking gradation. (Compare Hand, ttd turseU., iii., p. 117.)— 
Te autem. «*They tfaink tfaat you, faowever." Supply existimaru. 
In strictness, faoweTcr, the accusative with the infimtive here de- 
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penda on existimani expressed at the end of the sentence, and the 
clauae hane este in te tapientiam is merely brought in, for perspicuity' 
sake, after a long interrening parenthesis. — Appellare Mapientem. 
(« To call one wise.*'— Qualem m reliqtui Gracia neminem. << Such 
as we have heard of no one*s having been in the rest of Greece." 
Reliqua Gracia stands opposed to AthenU, 

Septem. ** The seven (wise men)." — Itta. Uttered with a some- 
what contemptuous tone, in censure, as it were, of Grecian boast- 
fuhiess. — SubtUiue. " More narrowly than usuaL'*— ^I^A^m unum. 
** Of one alone at Athens.'' The allusion is to Socrates. Com- 
pare De Senectute^ chap. xxi., 4 78. — Ut omnia tua in te posita ducas. 
" That you regard aU things relating to your own welfare as placed 
within your own power." This is one of the main doctrines of the 
Stoic school, to which sect Lcelius was attached. According to the 
Stoics, our primary duty in life is to live agreeably to nature, and 
hence eyery man, having within himself a capacity of disceming 
and following the law of nature, has his happiness in his own pow- 
er, since to liye according to nature is to live happily. — Virtute m- 
feriore». ** As inferior to yirtue," t. e., incapable of disturbing the 
serenity of a yirtuous mind. Compare, on this whole subject, Ctc., 
Tutc., V., 12. 

Hie proximis Nonis. " On the Nones that have just gone by." 
Proximis Nonis would mean merely " on the last Nones,'' but the 
presence of the demonstrative pronoun makes the time more dis- 
'tinct, and connects it by a briefer intenral with the period when the 
words are supposed to be uttered. The Nones fell on the 7th of 
March, May, July, and October, and on the 6th of the other months. 
The augural coUege used to meet anciently on the Nones of eveiy 
month. {Cic.t De Dw., i., 41, ^O.y^Hortos D. Bruti. The aUusion 
is to Decimus Junius Brutus, who was consul with Scipio Nasica 
Serapio, B.C. 138. — Commentandi causa. '< For the puipose of con- 
sulting together," t. «., of consulting or deUberating either concem- 
ing auguries already taken, or that were intended to be taken. — ^t 
tolitus esses. *'Who were accustomed, as they remarked." Ob^ 
serve the employment of the subjunctive, and consult Zumpt, ^ 545. 

^8. 
C. LaU. The addition of the preenomen is intended as a mark 
of greater respect. — Quem acceperis. "Which you feel." More 
UteraUy, <<which you have received,'' the reference being, in fact^ 
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to a wouDd inflicted. Obseire that the Babjdnctive is bere employed 
on account of the accnsative with the infinitive. (Zumpt, ^ 646.)— 
Nec potuiMse non eomnuneriy &c. ** That you conld neither remaia 
uomoTed, nor would such a course as that have been conBistent 
with your goodness of heart." Non and eommoveri are to be taken 
as one combined idea. Observe the asyndeton in nec potwUte, dcc., 
which is justified by this clause^s being merely explanatory offerre 
moderate. (Compare Seyffert, ad loe.y^Valetudinem. **That the 
state of your health.''— JfoM^t^m. ** Grief " Mastitia and Mmror 
difier precisely in the same way as Uettiia and gaudiumj tl^e former 
denoting the expression of the feeling, the iatter the feeling itself. 
(Compare Doderlein, Lat. Syn., iii., p. 237.) — Recte tu quidemy dLC. 
Supply respondisti.—Ab isto officio, &c. " From that duty to which 
you allude, and which I always discharged/' <&c., t. e.y the official 
duty of augur. Observe the force of isto. — Incommodo meo, " By 
any trouble of my own," t. «., any priyate affliction or grie&.— Cofi» 
itanti homini. " To a man of proper firmness of mind." 

4 9. 
Mihi tantum tribui. " That so much is awarded unto me,** i. e., 
that 80 high an opinion is entertained of my character. — Facis amiee, 
" Act a Iriendly part in this," i. «., the high opinion which you sup- 
pose the world entertains of my character is an obliging proof of 
your friendship. — Non recte judicas de Catone. Referring to what 
Fannius had said of him in ^ 6. — Mortemfilii tuLit. Consult De Se^ 
nectutey chap. xxiii., 4 13- Lselius here praises, in Cato, the very 
thing which the latter commends in Fabius Maximus. (De Sen., 
chap. iv., 4 b.)—Paulum. ^Emilius Paulus Macedonicus, the con- 
queror of Perseus, who lost his two younger sons within a few days 
of each other. (Compare the De Senect, chap. xix., ^ 68.) — Gallum. 
Alluding to C. Sulpicius Gallus, of whom mention is made in the 
De Senect.y chap. xiv., ^ ^9.—Sed hi in pueris. " These, however, 
endured this bereavement in the case of mere boys." Supply mor' 
tem ita tulere, or something equivalent. — Perfecto. " In the prime 
of manhood." (Compare the De Senect.y chap. xix., $68.) 

410. 
Cave anteponas. " Beware of preferring." Cave in this construc- 
tion is more conunonly found without ne than with it. {Zumpt, 
4 586. )—Istum quidem ipsum. Alluding to Socrates.— Jfttytw. Cato. 
(Compare Zumpt, 4 700.) — Ut jam cum utroque loquar, He had ad- 
dressed each separately before this ; Scsvola in ^ 8, and Fannius in 
4 9.— iStc habetote. " Think as f<^0W8." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Scipitmu deiiderio. " By a feeling of regret for Scipio.*'-— Kt<2«rin/ 
tajnenus. "Let philosophere determine.** The Stoics, for ex- 
ample, would praise such apathy, and to the Stoics he here partic- 
ulaily alludes. According to this achool, the sum of a man's duty, 
with respect to himself, is to subdue his passions of joy and sorrow, 
hope and fear, and even pity. And,in proportion as we approach a 
Btate of apathy, we advance toward perfection. — Maveor enitn. " For 
I am indeed moved."— l/if confirmare possum. "As I may with 
confidence assert.** — Non egeo medicina. ** I need no extemal as- 
sistance to heal thewound.** With medicina supply aliorum. — Eo 
errore eareo. " I am free from that erroneous belief,** i. e., that there 
18 no future state.— iVtAt/ aecidisie. *• That no evil bas happened." 
— 5i*M auUm incommodiM, 6lc. «* To be heavily afflicted, however, 
in such a case, by one*s own distresses.** An allusion to the self- 
ishness of private sorrow. 

Cum illo actum esse prceclare. " That his lot was a glorious one.** 
More literally, " that it fared gloriously with hiai.**^Quod ille minime 
putabat. ** An idea which he by no means entertained.**— /wifnorte- 
litatem. " A total exemption from death.*' For a literal transla- 
tion, supply corporie. — Continuo adokscens. " Inmiediately Irom his 
youth.'* Continuo is a very forcible expression ; it properly implies 
both the commencemeBt and the continuance of a thing ; it con- 
nects one period of time with another, and denotes the uninterrupted 
and continued approach of a body from one point of time to another. 
{Barker, ad loc.) — Superavit. " Went far beyond."— Qui consvlatum 
petiit nunquam^ &c. Scipio, at the age of thirty-six, when a candi* 
date for the aedileship, was unanimously elected consul for the year 
147 B.C., though the lawful age for the consulship was forty-three. 
Hence the language of the text, ^^primum ante tempus.^^ This was 
during the third Punic war, and he was immediately sent into Af- 
rica to command the Roman forces. His command of the army 
was prolonged for the year 146 B.C., and in the spring of this year 
he attacked and took Carthage, which he razed to the ground. He 
was ehosen consul again for the year 134 B.C., to finish the war 
against Numantia, though absent at the time from Rome. Accord- 
in^ to the Lex Genutia, which SuUa had renewed in his Lex de Ma- 
gistratitus, no individual could be re-elected to any high ofilce until 
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afler an interyal of ten years. As twel ve years, therefore, bad elap- 
sed since Scipio*s first consulship, he is said in th» text to have ob- 
tained the second one ** suo temporey 

AfUe tempus. "Before the legal period," t. e., the age of forty- 
three. — Sibi «vo .tempore, *' At the proper period, as far as regards 
himself," t. «., after the regular interval prescribed by lnw.^Reipulh 
lica pcene sero. " At one almost too late for the republic," i. e., in 
consequence of the disgrace which the successful defence of Nu- 
mantia, now in the eighth year of its siege, had brought upon the 
Roman arms. — De morilnis faciUiThis. ** Of his most afiable man- 
ners." — Pietate in matrem. He presented his mother Papiria, afler 
her divorce from his father, with the inheritance which he had re- 
ceived from .£milia, his adoptive grandmother, and the widow of 
Africanus the Elder. — Liberalitate in sorores. After the death of Pa- 
piria, when the inheritance which he had bestowed on her came 
back to him, he presented it to his two sisters. — Bonitate in suos. 
*' Of his kindness toward his male relatives." As one instance of 
this, he bestowed on his elder brother, Q. Fabius Maximus, his own 
share of his paternal inheritance. (Ctc, Parad., vi., 3.) — Paucorum 
annorum accessio. He was about fifty-six years old at the time of 
his death. — Eam viriditatem. ** That freshness." The conversation 
to which Lslius alludes forms the subject of the De Senectute. 

^12. 
Velfortuna vel gloria. ** Whether in point of fortune or of gloiy ." 
Compare Wetzel, ** sive fortunam spectasy sive gloriam.^* — Moriendi 
autem sensum^ &c. After some violent debates relative to the dis- 
tribution of the public lands, in which Scipio opposed the popular 
party, he went quietly home, accompanied by the senate, and a great 
number of Latins and Roman allies. In the evening he went into 
his bedroom with the intention of writing a speech to be delivered 
the following moming. But in the moming he was found dead in 
his bed. An investigation into the cause of his death was prevented 
by the multitude, and the event remained a secret. Public opinion 
pointed out many who were suspected of having murdered him, and 
the heaviest suspicion fell upon Papirius Carbo. {Appian, BelL 
CtF., i., 19, &.c.y—Populo Romano. Not the lower orders, but the 
wealthier and more distinguished portion of the commons, or, in 
other words, the ** boni cives.*^ — Ut ex tam aUo dignitatis gradu, &c. 
Lslius means that there was but a step, as it were, from Scipio'8 
elevated station to the akies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^13. 
Neque enim oitenHor t», &c. Lelius here allades to the doctrines 
of the Epicureans, which had not long befoTe this been introduced 
at Rome. We must not therefore, as some do, refer the term nuper 
to EpicuruB himself, since he flourished about two centuries before 
Lelius. — Plui apud me Miguorumf &c. He advances here two ar- 
guments in favor of the immortality of the soul, one derived from 
the opinion of the early Romans, the other from thc authority of 
the Pythagoreans as well as of Socrates. — Tam religiosa jura. 
" Rights so sacred in their nature," i. e., the right of burial, &c. 
(Compare Tusc. Disp., i., 13.) — Nihil ad eos pertinere. " That noth- 
ing (of all this) pertained to them," t. e., that the dead were in no 
way concerned in these. — Vel eorum qui in hac terra fuerurU. Re- 
ferring to the Italic or Pythagorean school, who not only believed 
in the immortality of the soul, but in its migration into yarious 
bodies. — Magruun Graciam. Magna Grsecia was an appellatioa 
used to designate the southem part of Italy, in consequence of the 
numerous and flourishing colonies which were founded by the Greeks 
in that part of the peninsula. — Irutitviis et praceptis sms erudierunt. 
The Pythagorean philosophy produoed a very beneficial change in 
the morals and manners of Magna Grecia. — Vel ejus, qui, &c. Al- 
ludmg to Socrates. (Compare De Senect., xxi., ^ 78.) — Qui non tum 
hoc tum illud, &.C. " Who did not assert at one time this, at another 
that (on the present subject), as he was accustomed to do in most 
cases." Supply dicebat after illud. Nothing disparaging is here 
meant ; the allusion is merely to the so-called irony of Socrates, 
which the Academics aflerward moulded into their kKoxn* or suspen- 
sion of judgment. — Sed idem. Some editors add dicebat after idem, 
and omit it in the previous clause. — lisque, Valckenaer conjectures 
pusque, in his Diatrib., p. 65. 

^ 14. 
Qiiasi prasagiret. << As if he had a presentiment of his approach- 
ing fate.'' — Philus. L. Furius Phiius is meant, who was consul 
£.C. 136, with Seztus Atilius Serranus. A contemporary of the 
younger Scipio and of Laelius, Philus participated with them in a 
love for Greek literature and refinement. He was particularly eel- 
ebrated for tbe purity with which he spoke his mother-tongue. He 
is introduced by Cicero as one of the speakers in his work De Re^ 
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puhlica. — Manilius, Manius Manilius, the jurist. He is mention- 
ed by Pomponius with P. Mucius, pontifex maximus, and Brutus ; 
and Pomponius calls them the tbree founders of the Jus Civile. Hc 
was consul in B.C. 149, when the third Punic war commenced, and 
he and his colleague, L. Marcius Censorinus, made an attack on 
Carthage, and bumed the Carthaginian fleet in sight of the city. 
(Xftv., Epit.t JKhK.y—Disseruit de repuUica. This imaginary conver- 
sation formed the subject of tbe dialogues or treatise De RepubHca, 
recovered by Mai in 1822. — Cujus disjmtaiionis extremum. The al- 
lasion is to the Somnium Scipionis. — In quiete per visum. ** During 
a Tision in his sleep.'' 

Id si ita est. " If it be true." — McBrere hoc ejus eventu. " To 
grieve at this which has befallen him/* t. e., at an event attended 
with sucb happy consequencps to himself. — lUa veriora. The Epi- 
curean doctrine. — Sensus. " Perception." — Fit idem. ** The same 
Tesult takes place." 

^ 16. 
Ut supra dixi. Compare chap. iii., ^ 11. — Mecum incommodius, 
**Mine is a harder one." Sapply actum est.-rQuia cum Scipione 
vixerim. The subjunctive is here employed on account of videar 
which precedes. — Canjuncta cura. "Aunlted care." — Communis. 
" Were in common." — VduntcUum^ studiorumf &c. '* The most per- 
fect anaHimity in our inclinations, our pursuits, our sentiments." — 
Modo commemoravit. Compare chap. ii., ^ 6. — Falsa pr^zsertim. 
" Especially as it is untrue," i. e., unmerited. — Mihi eo magis est 
eordi. " Delights me the more." — Tria aut quatuor nominantur, 
&c. As, for example, Theseus and Piritbous, AchiUes and Patro- 
clus, Orestes and Pylades, Pbintias and Damon. (Cic, Off., iii., 
lO.y^Quo in genere. •* In wbich class." 

H6. 
Istud quidem, Lali, dtc. ** That expectation, indeed, of yours, 
Lselius, must of necessity be realized." More literally, " it is nec- 
essary that that thing indeed, Lslius, be so." — Otiosi, ** Entirely 
disengaged." — Disputaris. "You now discourse."— Qutd seruias, 
&c. ** (Informing us) what opinion you may form concerning it, of 
what nature you may consider it to be, what rules you may lay 
down respecting it," i. «., respecting the mode in which it is to be 
' conducted. — Atque, id ipsum cum tecum, &c. **And when I was 
endeavoring to bring about this very result with you, Fannius an- 
ticipated me," i. e., Fannius has merely anticipated me in the re- 
qucst that I myself was going to make. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* 17. 
Noti gratarer. " Wonld make no difficalty," t. e., in aoceding to 
yonr lequest. — Nam et praciara re« cmL <* For both the snbject is a 
fine one." — FacultoM, ** Ability to cope with it.'*— Doetonim est ista 
eonsuetudo. *' The custom which you wish me to follow is one pe- 
culiar tg leamed jdiiloeophers." ObBerre again the force ofista, — 
Ut ponatur. "That a subject be propoeed." ^ €tpi». "Under- 
taking." This mode of giving an answer at once to any question 
that might be proposed was first professed by Gorgias of Leontini 
(Cm., De Fin.t ii., 1), and afterwaid by Hippias of Elis. It finally 
became a badge of the Sophists generally. — Centeo petatis. <* I tbink 
you should ask." — Tantum. " Only so fiur," — Tam natura aptum. 
" So adapted to our nature." 

^ 18. 
Niei in bonu, dcc. Compare Aristotle, £M., ix., 4. So, also, 
Diogenes Laertius (Tii., 124), in speaking of the Stoics, remarks, 
Xiyovai r^v ^Xlav tv ftAvonQ roi^ oTovSaiotc elvai 6ta r^v Sftoiortfra. 
— Neque id ad vvntm reeeco. "Nor yet do I press this ^int too 
dosely." Literally, "nor yet do I cut it to the quick," t. e., to the 
living flcsh. A figurative expression, borrowed from the operations 
of surgeiy. Compare Columella, vi., 12 : " Si sangwi» in inferiore 
parte ungukt e»t, extrema pare ipsiu» unguis ad vivum reMecatur.**—' 
Ut tilif qui subtilius disserunt.** The allusion is to the Stoics. — 
Quemquam virum bonum esse, &c. " That any man is good save 
the sage." In order to conceive the true notion of the Stoics con- 
ceming their wise man, it must be clearly understood that they did 
not suppose such a man actually to exist, but that they framed in 
their imagination an image of perfection, toward which every man 
should contiouaUy aspire. — Eam sapientiam interpretantur. " Tbey 
gire U8 the definition of that wisdom." — C. Fabriciumy &c. Com- 
pare De Senect.t chap. vi., ^ 16. — Ad istorum normam. " According 
to the standard of tbose philosophers." The pronoun istorum here 
implies disparagement. — Sibi habeant. " Let them keep to them- 
selves," t. e., let them enjoy undisturbed. — Nisi sapienii. « Save to 
their sage." 

Agamus igitur, &c. " Let us act, then, aocording to the dictates 
of plain common sense, as they say." The expression facere or 
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^ere aliqutd pingni Minervm waa a eoUoqoial ODe, for the doing of 
any thing after a plain and oommon senae manner, without any ex- 
hibitioa or ahow of leaming or f^oement. Compare Geener, Thes. 
L. L., s. V. : " DitUur pinguiare Minerva fieri guid iptondiliue Jtm- 
pliciuequet quaeique indoctiue eii ; nm autem exquieita arte nec exaetie' 
tima eura."-^Probetur. *< Is made a snbject of praise/' Equivalent 
to Uudetur. — JSquitae. The tme reading. Tfae common text has 
aqualitae, but this would not be a Tirtue. — Magna conetantia. " Of 
great finnness of principle.'' — Quia eequantur, A,c. Compare De 
Senect., chap. ii., ^ fi. — Socieiae qutedam, *< A oertain degiee of so- 
cial relation.'' — Major. <* Inereaaing in strength.''— PoltorM. ** Are 
connected by a stronger tie." 

Cum hie envm^ d&o. Compare the paraphrase of Melmoth : <* In 
the case of relations, indeed, this principle somewhat rises in ita 
strength, and produces a sort of instinctive amity ; but an amity, 
however, of no great firmness or solidity."— £efw«o/en<ia. " Kind 
feeling." — Propinquitatie. "That of consanguinity.*' A much bet- 
ter reading than propinquitae, since consanguinity remains as a 
matter of course. 

^ 20. 
Ex infinita eoctetate, drc. ** Out of the immense society of the 
human race, which nature herself has united together, the case has 
been so contracted, and brought within narrow limits." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Omnium dimnarum, &c. " A perfect unifonnity of opinion on all 
subjects of a divine and human nature, united with mutoal esteem 
and afTection.'* (Oompare the commencement of chapter xvii.) — 
Bduarum hoc quidem extremum est. " This last, indeed, appertains 
to the brutes." The reference is to the indulgence of sensual grat- 
ifications, as implied in voluptatee. Compare the paraphrase of 
Wetzel : " Quod extremum^ extremo loco nominavi, voluptae, JioCy in- 
qnamy heluarum eet, heluis dignum eet, non homine.*^ — Qui autem in 
virtute, &c. The Academics and Peripatetics are meant. (Com- 
pare De Off., iii., 3, 11.) — Praclare Uli quidem. Supply aguni. — Sed 
hec ipsa virtus, &c. The idea intended to be conveyed is as fol- 
lows : But let it be remembered, at the same time, that virtue is at 
ODce both th^ parent ahd support of friendsbip. 

^21. 
Jam virtutem, &0. ** Let us now define virtue in accordance with 
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the aetual praciice of life, and the usage of our ordinary discourae," 
t. e., now I mean by yirtue only that attainable degree of moral 
merit which ia underatood by the term in common discourse, and 
which maj be exemj^ed by the actual practice of every-day life. 
— Ui quidam docti. An aUusion to the Stoics, and their imaginary 
standard of yirtue. — Qut habefUur. ** Who are regarded as such in 
the general opinion of mankind." — Paulo*, Catonesy &c. *' The Pauli, 
Catos," &c., t. e., such men as .£miliu8 Paulus, Cato, Gallas, the 
Scipios, Philus. We have already made frequent mention ofJEmH- 
ius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and of the elder^Cato. By 
Oalius is meant C. Sulpicius Gallus, with regard to whom consult 
De Senect., chap. xiT., ^ 49. By the Scipios he means the brothers 
Publius and Cneus Scipio (compare De Senect, chap. xx., ^ 75), 
and the elder Africanus. Philus has been ahready mentiofied in 
chap. iy., ^ 14. — Communta vita. " The world as it goes.*' — Eo9. 
The ideal characters of the Stoics and other schools. 

Opportunitates. ** Advantages.'* More literaUy, ** opportunities," 
t. «., for accomplishing beneficial results. — Qut potest esse vita vitalis. 
** How can life be aliye," t. e., be other than living death. Compare 
the Greek pioTog pio^, and the fragment of, Philemon, cited by Co- 
lumna {ad Enn. frag., p. 332) : fifjLetc ^ d6ioT0v ^iifiev avdpuizoi filov, 
— Qua non amici mutua, &,c. ** That does not repose upon the re- 
ciprocating kindness of a friend," t. «., without a friend on whose 
reciprocating kindness and fidelity one may confidently repose. 
Many of the commentators regard these words, from Quce non amici 
to tecum inclusive, as an additional quotation from Ennius. (Com- 
pare Beier, ad loc^ and C. G. Jacob, ad Lucian., Tox, Prolegom., p. 
xxi.) We have preferred, however, foUowing the authority of Orelli, 
and assigning them to Cicero. — Conquiescat. The subjunctive is 
the true reading here, not the indicative, because the relative clause 
contains merely the enunciation of a supposed case. — Quid dulcius, 
guam habere, &c. Beautifully enlarged upon by Seneca {De Tranq. 
An.j c. 7.) — Fructv^. " Enjoyment." — Opportunce sunt singultBy &c. 
" Are in general adapted each for specific ends.** The idea of the 
whole clause is this .- Every other object of human desire is con- 
fined witbin certain specific and determinate limits, beyond which 
it is of no avail. — Ut utare. ** That you may use them." Equiva- 
lent, in fact, to ad usum. — Opes, ut colare. ** Power, that you may 
be courted." Gifanius observes that Cicero never uses opes for 
** wealth," but always for " power." Hadrianus Cardinalis makes 
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a similar obseryation, and remarka that opeM is employed by the 
purest writers to denote that power which consiats in friends, cli- 
ents, relations, and popular favor. (^Crombiet Gymna»., i., p. 130.) 

Res plurinuu coniinet. " Embraces within its sphere many ends," 
i. e.j is adapted by its nature for an infinite number of difierent ends. 
^ltaque non aqua, <&c. This clause is incorrectly pointed in all tbe 
editions prior to that of Seyffert. There should not be a fuU stop 
after rMolesta est, but merely a comina, since we haye here, not an 
independent thought, but one intimately connected with what pre- 
cedes, and forming, as it were, a more detailed exposition of the 
same. liaque therefore must not be regarded here as a particle 
marking a conclusion, but as equivalent merely to ita-quet ** and in 
this respect," or, as Seyffert renders it, " und in iieser Hinsichty*^ 
"und in sofem." — Ut aiunt, These words refer to aqua and^t^t 
merely, not to the entire propositlon ; and indicate the light in which 
these two elements are regarded in popular parianoe, namely, as 
two of the most indispensable things for physical existence. Com- 
pare the well-known formula, aqua et igni interdicere, as a sentence 
of banishment. — Qui pauci nominantur. " Only a few of whom are 
named," t. «., of whom examples are so rare. (Compare chap. iv., 
^ 15.) — Partiens eommunicansque, " By diTiding, and making them 
common unto both," t. e., by sharing a friend's misfortunes, and 
making common cause with him. (Compare Seyffert, ad loc.) 



CHAPTER VII. 
^23. . 
Bonam spem pralucet, &c. *< It illumines the path in front of 
good hope as regards the future," t. e., it dispels the gloom that 
overcasts the mind, and encourages the hope of happier times. 
We have retained here the common reading, and the ezpression 
becomes a poetical one, like many others tbat might be pointed out 
in this exposition by Laelius. Ernesti, however, whom Wetzel and 
others follow, reads hoM spe depending on pra in composition. 
Orelli retains the common reading, which is likewise given and 
defended by Graevius. — Exemplar aliquod. "A counterpart." — 
Egentes abundant. Because the poorer are aided by the richer, the 
possessions of friends being in common. (Compare De Off., i., 16.) 
—Mortui vivunt. The idea is, that both must continue to exist, so 
long as either of them shall remain aliYe.—Benevolentue conjunctio- 
nem. "The union resulting from mutual good feeling." — Minus 
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inteUigitur. « Is leM appareiit."— <?u« <ntm domus tatn stainlis. 
Compare with this the Goapel of St. Matthtw, xii.i 15. 

Agrigentinum. "Tb«t a native of Agrigentiim." The allusion 
is to Empedocles» the philosopher and poet, who flouTished aboat 
B.C. 444.— FoliciiMUum (csae). "Sang." Vaticinari is here the 
same as canere, jnst aa vates ia eqniTalent to poeta. — Qua in rerum 
naturay &c. '* That whaterer cohesiona of matter, and whatever 
motions of bodies existed in the system of nature, and in the ma- 
chinery of the uniyerse, were prodnced bj a principle of friendship 
or of discord." LiteraUy» " contracted friendship, scattered discord." 
The Terses of Empedocles to which Lslius here alludes have been 
preserved by Sextus Empiricus. {Adv. Phys., ix., 10.) Compare, 
also, Diogenes Laertina (Tiii., 76.) — Aliquod ojgiUium exMHtit amid* 
" Any instance of serviceableness on the part of a friend bas pre- 
sented itself to the Tiew." Obserre that exetitit has here the force 
of apparuit. 

Qui clamoresj &c. " What plaudits were lately raised throughout 
the whole theatre.*'* Snpply facti sunt. By cavea is meant the 
whole interior of an ancient theatre. — ^JIf. Pacuvii. Pacuvius, one 
of the most celebrated of the earl^ Roman tragedians, was bom 
about B.C. 830, at Bmndisium. He was the son of the sister of 
Ennius. — Cum, ignorante rege, &c. The play of PacuTius referred 
to in tbe text was the Dtdorestes, and the part that excited so much 
applause was the contest between the two friends Orestes and Py- 
lades, who had gone, in obedience to the advice of ApoUo, to tbe 
Tauric Chersonese, where Thoas was king. Here they were seized 
by the natiTcs in order to be sacrificed to Diana, according to the 
custom of the country, and the friendly altercation thereupon arose 
between them as to which of the two was Orestes. (Compare Ctc., 
J)e Fin., t., 28, 63.) — Ita u4 erat. " As he actually was." — Stahtes 
plaudebantf 6cc. The scene proTed so exciting that the audience 
rose from their seats, and applauded as they stood. — Vim suam. 
The idea is, that it is nature which forms A-iendships, and tfaat, if 
nature be neglected, no friendship can be stable. {Manut., ad loc.) 
— Qui ista disputant. *< Who make those things express subjects of 
discussion." He refers to the philosophers of the day. 

4 25. 
Nos autem a te potius. Supply quarimus. — Ab istis, &c. Fannins 
bad heard, for example, the Stoic Panaetius. (Cfc, Brut., 26.y-Sed 
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aliud quoddam JUum, &c. " Bat the style and spirit of yoar own dis- 
coorse is a different thiog of its kind/* i. e., your mode of handling 
tiie Bubject is a very different thing from theirs. Snpply est with 
JUum. Gernhard reads quoddam eat filum at once. Other editors, 
as, for example, Emesti and Schutz, have quoddam expetimu» fdum^ 
and otheils, again, expectamu». Oar reading ia that of Orelli and 
Madrig. — In KoTtia Scipioma, &c. Compare chap. iv., ^ 14. — Quor 
lis tum patronua juatiHa^ &c. The third book of the De Republicay 
as we glean from Lactantius and St. Augastine, contained a pro^ 
tracted discussion on the famoas paradox of Cameades, that justice 
was a Tisionaiy delusion. L. Fnrius Philns advocated on that oc- 
casion fhe doctrine of Carneades, and Laelius opposed it. — Contra 
accuraiam orationem Phili. " Against the elaborate discourse of 
Philus." The epithet accurahu, in accordance with its etymology, 
is properly applied to things on which great care and labor have 
been expended. — Quid amidtiam 1 *^ What of defending friendship V* 
Supply defendere from the preyious sentence. — Nonne facile. **Is 
not this an easymatterT' Supplyest. — Servatam. A much better 
reading than aerwUa, though this latter is found in many MSS.— >• 
Ceperit. Consult Zumpt, 4 6^5. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Vim hoc quidem est afferre ! *^ This, indeed, is ofiering positive 
violence !" i. e.j this is pressing me beyond all power of resist- 
ance. — Studiia generorum. " The eager wishes of my sons-in- 
law," t. e.j of two such esteemed relatives as you are. — Propter 
imbecHlitatem^ &,c. " On account of the weakness and wants of 
man." This is the Epicurean view of the subject, namely, that 
friendships are to be formed with reference to the utility to be de- 
rived from them. Such, also, in later days, was the opinion ot* 
Rochefoucault : " Ce que lea kommea ont nomme amitie, n^est qu'une 
. aocietSt qu^un menagement reciproque dHnteritf et qu^un echange de 
hons offices ; ce n^est enfin qu\n commerce^ ou Vamour propre ae pro- 
pose toujours quelque chose a gagner.*^ — Meriiis. "Kindnesses." — 
Hoc quidem. Referring to the bestowing and receiving of kindness- 
es, as just mentioned. — Sed antiquior, et pulchrior, &c, "But, 
(whether there might not be, at the same time,) a more deeply- 
seated, and a nobler, and a different motive originating in our very 
nature itself "— Pnnccp*. " The leading motive."— '^lft tw. "From 
those."— ref»;H)n> causa. " From some temporary inducement." 
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^27. 

Indigentia. << Any want of anothef s aid." — Et applicatione magis 
tnimit ^c. " And from the inclination of our feelings toward one, 
in conjunction with a certain sentiment of afiection, rather than 
from any cool calculation," &c. — Ad quoddam tempua, *' For a eer- 
tain period," t. e., until thej are old enough to shifl for themselyes. 
'^Earum tensus. " The feeling that influences them." — Cum nmi- 
lis tetuut, &c. " When a like sentiment of afiection has arisen in 
our bosoms/' t. e., a sentiment of afiection like to that between par- 
ents and their ofl&pring. 

$28. 

Ad diligendum. ** To the loving of one another." — C, Fabricii, 
M*. Curii. Compare De Senect., chap. vi., 4 16. — Sp. Cassium^ Sp. 
Malium. Both oi these were charged with plotting against the 
Btate. Tbe fuU name of the former was Spurius Cassius Viscelli- 
nus, and he was thrown down from the Tarpeian Rock, A.U.C. 268. 
{Liv., ii., 44.) The latter has already been mentioned in the De 
Senect., chap. xvi., ^ 66. — AUero. Pyrrhus. — Non nimis alienos. 
** Not alienated to any very great degree." Pyrrhus was in many 
respects one of the most generous enemies with whom the Romans 
ever contended. Hence the comparatively good feeling with which 
he was subsequently regarded. (Compare Cic., De Off., i., 12, 5.) 



CHAPTER IX. 
$29. 
In hoste, As, for example, in Pyrrhus. — Quibuscum usu conjunctiy 
4lc. " With whom we have it in our power to be connected by the 
ties of intercourse." The reference is to our fellow-citizens, as 
opposed to enemies. — Amor. "A first favorable impression." — 
Studio perspecto. "By zeal to serve us clearly seen in another," 
t. e.j by proofs of zeal for our welfare clearly exhibited. — Consuetu- 
dine adjuncta. " By habits of intercourse added thereto," i. e, by a 
nearer and more intimate intercourse. — Hlum primum mjotum. 
" That movement, in the first instance." — BenevoUntia magnitudo. 
"Strength of attachment." — Ab imJ)ecillitate. "From a feeling of 
weakness on our part." (Compare $ fl6.)—Ut sit. " In order that 
there may be some one." — Humilem. " Ignoble." — Ut quisque rnini- 
mumt &,c. " In proportion as each one might think that there was 
in him the least qualification for it," «. e., they who find in them- 
selves the greatest defects would be the best qualified to engage in 
this kind of connection. 
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4 30. 
Ut enim quisque sibi plurimum etmfidii, ^ce. Laelias here sets bim- 
Bclf in opposition to the Stoio doctrine, which maintained that tho 
sage was sufScient in himself for all things, and therefore stood hi 
Do need of a friend. (Compare Senect Ep. ix.) — Ut nulUf egeat. 
" As to stand in need of no one to aid him.'* — Quid enim. Eqaiva- 
leot to the Greek rl ydp. (Consult Zumpt, 4 l^^.y—VirtuH» ejus. 
** Of his merit." — Auxit benevolentiam conauetudo. ** Mutual inter- 
coaise increased mutual esteem." — Non eunt tamen, &c. **Still 
tbe motives for our loving one another did not arise from any ex- 
pectation of theee." 

4 31. 
Non ut exigamue gratiam. ** Not with the view of exacting a re- 
tum.** — Beneficium faneramur. ** Do we confer a kindness in the 
hope of receiving a greater." Fcenerari properly means to lend out 
money on interest, to increase by means of interest ; and hence its 
figurative use on the present occasion. — Sed natura propenei, &,c. 
Emesti thinks that quia has fallen out from the text here. Not so, 

however, by any means, if we regard the words eed natura 

sumus as forming part of the parenthesis. 

4 32. 
Longe dissentiurU. <* Are far firom agreeiog with me in opinion," 
i. e., as to the origin of friendsbip. He aUudes to the Epicureans. 
—Suspicere. ** To look up to," «. c, to elcTate their thoughts to- 
vrdx&,'-'Abjecerunt. **Have flung away." — Humilem. **Grovel- 
ling.** — Ipsi autem intelligamus. ** Let us, however, our own selves, 
entertain the conviction.** — Sensum dUigendij dic. ** A feeling of 
loYe« and an afiectionate well-wishing, whenever any indication of 
probity is giyen.** — Applieant sese et propius admovent. ** Attach and 
move themselyes more closely unto tbe indiyidual»" i. e., enter into 
a nearer and more intimate communion with him.-^Usu. **Tbe 
society." — Sint pares in amore et aqtuUes. ** And may be equal as 
regards both tbe quantity and the quality of their attachment.** Par 
and aqualis difi*er in tbe former*8 referring to qaantity, the latter to 
quality. {Covapaie Seyffert, ad loc.y—Reposcendum. ** Seeking a re- 
tQinJ"—Honesta certatio. ** A contest of generosity.'*— Eri/ et gra- 
vior et verior. ** Will be botb more noble and more pure." — Utilitas, 
** Mere interest."— Jlf«o jure. Alluding to tbe privilege of seniority. 
—Recte tu quidem. Supply dicis. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Nam velf ut lum idem txpediret, dcc. <* For that it often happeDed, 
either that the same course was not ezpedient to both parties," <&c. 
— AfoTM. "The dispoaitions. "—£T«»p/um. "An illustration." — 
Ineunti* (ttatis. ** Of early life." — Summi puerorum amores. " The 
strongest attachments on the part of boys." — Pratexta. The toga 
pretexta was laid aside by the Roman youth, generally speaking, 
at the close of the fourteenth year, and was succeeded by the toga 
Yirilis. {Diet, Ant., «. v. Impubes.) 

^34. 
Vxoria eonditionis. " In the affair of a wife." Tlie term eon- 
ditio is hcre employed in a peculiar sense, which is well explained 
by Gemhard : ** Conditio uxoria e»t, in qua ret uxoria agiturf seu res 
qua ad dueendum pertinet^ et contentio rei uxoria esti cum duo eandem 
uxorem poscuni.** — LaJbefactari. Supply eam. — In optimis quibusque, 
6lc. ** (Than) a contest for preferment and fame in the case of eacfa 
best person." 

435. 
Libidinis ministri. "The ministers of libertinism." — Quamvis 
honestej dcc. ** HoweTer mudi they might do this fhHH ccMToet mo- 
tiTes. ** — lUos muiem, qui quidms, &c. ** For that they, who thns daied 
to demand any thing whateTer from a Ihend, pvofessed bytiiat Tei^ 
demand that they were ready to do all things for the sake of a IHend,'* 
t. <., that they were equally disposed to make the same nnwarrant* 
able concessions oa their own pait. — Inveteratas. The common 
reading was inveterataj nntil GrseTios introdaced the present one. 
Tlie ezpression inveterata qtterda is a haiBh one ; not so, howeTer, 
inveterata famUiaritas. (Compare Cie.y ad D»., iii., 9, 12: **invet&- 
rata amicitia.") — Non medo saptentuit dtc. "Not only a mark of 
wisdom, bnt eTen of good fortune," t. €., to require a large share, not 
only of good seose, but of good luck. 



CHAPTER XI. 

436. 

Quatenus amar^ 6co. He means, how fkx seal to serre a friend 

ought to carry us, or, in other words, how far the claims of ihend- 

sliip may reasonably extend. — Si Coriolanus habuit amicos. Mel- 
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moth mistakes the meaning of this passage. Cicero does not in- 
tend these words to imply that Coriolanus was a character not 
likely to make friends, but he merely puts a supposable case.— Fw- 
cellimm. Spurius Cassius Viscellinus, already mentioned. (Com« 
pare chap. viii., (j 28.) — Sp. Maliunu Compare chap. viii., ^ 28. 

^37. 

Rempiiblicam vexatUem. By the commotions which he raised in the 
case of the famous Agrarian laws. — Q. Tuberone. Quintus -^lius 
Tubero, son of Q. ^Elius Tubero by a daughter of .^milius Paulus 
Macedonicus. Cicero makes mention of him in the Brutus^ xxxi., 
2, where, among other things, he remarks of him : « Fuit constans 
civiSf et fortiSf et imprimis Graccho molestus, quod indicat Gracchi in 
eum oratio ; suni etiam m Gracchum Tuberonis.^^ — JSquaUbusqug anu' 
cis. " And other friends of his own age.'* — C. Blossius Cumanus, 
'^Caius Blossius of Cumse." The Blossian family was a noble one 
in Campania. — Qvu aderam Lanati et Rupiliot 6lc. " Who was pres- 
ent in council unto the consuls Lenas and Rupiiius," i. e., who sat 
in couDcil as an assessor along with the consuls. Lselius was one 
of the assessores, or assistant judges, on this occasion. P. Popilius 
Laenas and P. Rnpilius were consuls A.U.C. 622, B.C. lZ2.—TanU 
fecisset. ** He had entertained so high an esteem for." — In Capito- 
lium faces ferre. " To set fire to the Capitol.'* Literally, " to carry 
torches or fire-brands" into it. (Consult Dict. Ant.., s. v. Capito* 
Uwm.) — Sed, si vduissei ? The question put to Blossius by Lslius. 

Quam nefaria vox. ** How unprincipled a remark this was. " — Non 
enim parmt, &e. " For he did not second the rash schemes of Ti- 
berius Gracehus, but actually took the lead in them." — Ducem, 
«'As tfae main instigator." — Itaque hac amentioi i&c. "In conse- 
quence, therefore, of this insaae conduct on his part, and alarmed at 
the ai4X)intment of an extraordinary commission (to try him)," &c. 
The ordinary judges were the prsetors ; but in delinquencies against 
which DO partieular law faad provided (as in the present instance), 
the cognizance of the charge was delegated to special jud^es, 
These, on the occasion here alludad to, were the consuls and their 
assessores. — Ad hostes se eontulit. He iled to Aristonicus, king of 
Pergamus, who was then at war with tfae Romans. (Plut.y Vit. T. 
Gracch.t c. 20.) — Pcenas reipublicce gravesy &c. Wfaen Aristonicus 
was conquered sfaortly after this, Blossius put an end to his own life 
for fear of falling into tfae faands of tfae Romans. (Plut.f l. c.) — Nam 
cum conciliatrixj &c. " For, since an opinion of virtue (in anotfaer) 
has been tfae means of cemenling friendship." 
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^38. 
Perfecta quidem sapientia simue, 6lc. " We must be possessed of 
perfect wisdom, indeed, if the affair is to have no eyil consequences 
connected with it/* i. e., this would be a doctrine from which no ill 
consequences could ensue, if the parties concemed were absolutely 
perfect, and incapable of the least doYiatioii from the dictates of 
virtue and good sense. — Vita commuTiis. "The ordinary commerce 
of life." — Qui ad sapiejUiam proxime accedunt. ** Who approach near- 
est to perfection." By aapientia is here meant the perfect and ab- 
Bolute wisdom had in view by the Stoic sect. 

«39. 
Papum JEmilium. Q. iEmilius Papus is meant, who was consul 
with C. Fabricius Luscinus, B.C. 282, and, four years alterward, a 
second time, with the same colleague. He was also censor along 
with him in B.C. 275. — Manium Curium et Tiberium Coruneanium. 
Compare De Senect., chap. vi., « 16. — Contendisse. " Strove to ob- 
tain.'* — Hoc quidem. Referring to what comes after, namely, si con- 
tendissetj impetraturum non fuisse. — Tale aliquid et facere rogatum,. 
** Both to do any such thing when asked ofXhem.'*—At vero Tiberium 
Gracckum sequebantur, 6lc. " On the other hand, howeyer, Caius 
Carbo, Caius Cato, and his own brother Caius (Gracchus), at that 
time, indeed, by no means (active in tbe cause), now he the same 
most zealously engaged therein, adopted the measures of Tiberius 
Gracchus," i. e., became, like him, disturbers of the public repose 
and prostituted friendship to evil purposes.— C Carbo. Caius Pa 
pirius Carbo was a contemporary and triend of Tiberius Gracchus, 
and, when tribune of the commons, B.C. 131, he deplored tbe deaHi 
of that individual before the people, and stirred them up by means 
of violent harangues against the elder Africanus. — C. Cato. Caius 
Porcius Cato, grandson of Cato the Censor, was in his youth a fol- 
lower of Tiberius Gracchus. He was consul in B.C. 114, with 
Acilius Balbus. — Caius frater. Caius Gracchus was serving in the 
army at Numantia, while Tiberius was prosecuting his agrarian 
measures at Rome. The death of his brother unnerved him, and 
for some time he took no part in public afiairs. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he became a most active promoter of the agrarian laws. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MO. 
Eo loco. ** In tbat situation.'* The reference is to the present 
complexion of the times, which made it peculiarly necessarj to 
guard against introducing principles that might aiterward be pro- 
dttctiye of fatal disturbances in the state. — Deflexit jam aliquantW' 
lunty 6lc. *< Already, indeed, has the discipline of our forefathers 
swexYed somewhat from its accustomed course and line of direc- 
tion. " A metaphor borrowed from the games of the circus. Spor 
tium is the course to be traversed ; currictdum the line of direction 
observed in traversing that course. Lselius means that they hare 
already deviated somewliat from that political line by which their 
wiser ancestors were wont to regulate the state, and he appears to 
aUude to the concessions which the party of the senate had already 
made to the demagogues of the day. (Compare Seyffert^ ad loc.) 

Regnum occupare conatus est, 6lg. This was the charge, a most 
false one, however, which was brought against him by the aristo- 
cratic party» and under color of which he was slain by Scipio Nasi- 
ca and his senatorial foUowers. The charge appears to hare been 
founded on an absurd report, spread by his enemies, that be had 
sctf^retly received a diadem and purple robe from a messenger who 
had arriyed^from Asia with the will of King Attalus, and by which 
that monarch had bequeathed his kingdom and property to the Ro- 
man people. Cicero and other ancient writers are always biased 
by aristocratic prejudices in speaking of the GT?iCchl--kegnamt is 
quidem, &c. Referring to his unbounded influence at the time with 
the people. — P. Scipionem. P. Comelius Scipio Nasica Serapio, 
who headed, as above mentioned, the senatorial party that slew 
Tiberius Gracchus. The people were so ezasperated at him for his 
conduct on this occasion that they insulted him as often as he ap- 
peared in the streets of Rome. The senate, therefore, thought it 
advisable to send him on an embassy to Asia, although, as pontifex 
maximus, he could not properly quit Italy. In this kind of banish- ' 
ment he wandered, for some time, from place to place, a melan- 
choly and dispirited exile, till at length grief put an end to his life 
in an obscure town belonging to the territory of Pergamus. (Plut.t 
Vit. T. Gracch.y 21.) — Nam Carbonem, &c. Carbo is the only i^- 
Btance of mercy to be found in the disgraceful records of this san- 
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guinaiy scene ; and from the language of the text, "propter recentem 
pcmam T. Gracchi" his life appears to have been spared merely 
beeause the people were so irritated by the reeent murder of Tilie- 
rius Oracchus, that the putting to death of another tribune might 
have exasperaled them beyond all endmrance. 

De Cau Gracck* Miem tribumUu, d^e. ^ What, however, I tAve 
reason to ezpect ftom the tribuneship of Caius Graechus (whenever 
it does come), I do not like to eoigeoture." Lfelius refers to the 
liitnre tribuneship of Caius, whidi he takes for granted wiU oome 
as soon as he ia of tbe legal age for obtaining it <8iace he was as 
.yet too young for tbe offioe), and he purposely closes his eyes on 
the visions of evil which he thinks he sees in the distance. The 
present eoaversation is supposed to have taken place in B.C. 129, 
•and Caius Graoehus did not become tribune mitil B.C. 123. — Serpit 
fnim deinde re«, &c. ** For, ever since (that last affair), a thing is 
«reeping on sileatly (among us), whieh, now that it has once begun 
to exist, keeps gliding onward fbr fatal mischief with nore and ncioTe 
of a downward tendency." Deinde refers to the agrarian commo- 
tions in the time of Tiberius Graccfaus, and res to what Laelias con- 
siders the demoeratie and leveling spirit eonneeted with those dis- 
iurbaBces, and whiofa, tbough partially checked for a tirae by the vi- 
olence of the aristooracy, was, «evertheless, gaining ground again. 
Seyffert, less correctly, refere res to tfae Lex Papiria dc jubendis Ugi- 
hu, &c. 

Videti» in tabella jam ante^ &c. " You see how great a plague- 
spot was produoed already before this in the case of the ballot," i. e., 
hy the two leges tabellaria, the Gabinian and Cassian, both of which 
preceded tbe tribuneship of Tiberius, the Gabinian law having been 
passed B.C. 1S9, and the Cassian in B.C. 137, while the tribuneship 
of Tiberius was in B.C. 133. Henoe the expression jam ante in the 
tezt. The coii^)laint of Lielius is dietated by an aristocratic spirit, 
aince the lawa establishing voting by ballot {leges taheUaritt) proved, 
in fact, a strong safeguard against the encroachments of the patri« 
cians. — Videre jam videor. " Methinks I already see."* — Phires enim 
discentj 6co. He means that there wil! be a greater number of tur- 
bulent tribunes to tread in the footsteps of Gracchus, than of spirited 
senators to resist them. 

In repuhlica peccantibus. " Who are acting a criminal part in the 
ease of the republie.*' A much better reading than in rempubiicam, 
(Compare Horat.^ Serm., 1, 2, 63, and consult Beier, ad loc.) The 
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wordd magna aUqua re, which preoede the preposition in the ordinaiy 
text, appear to be a mere g^loss. — Impictatis. " Of impiety (toward 
their country.)" — Ingrata patria injtaiam^ &c. " Did not patiently 
endure the wrong inflicted by his ungrateful country, which he 
ought to have so endured." Emesti regards the words quam ferre 
debuii as an interpolation ; but they appear necessary to the sen- 
tence, since otherwise it might be inferred from tbe expression in^ 
grata patria that Laelius approved of his conduct. (Seyjfertf ad loc.) 
Scheller*s suggestion, that quam be taken as a particle, equivalent 
to t^) er qwemadmodum, ** as/' is unfortuoate, since Themistocles 
did not endure the injury at aH. {Schell., Obs.f p. 843.) — Mortem 
-nbi tUerque conscivit. The suioide of Themistocles is extremely 
doubtful. Thucydides evidently did not believe that he put an end 
to his own life by poison ; and, indeed, as Thirlwall remarks, it is 
hardly credible that fear of disappointing the Persian king should 
have urged him to sucb an act. {ThirlwaU, Mist. Gr.y vol. ii., p. 
431, %v9 ed.) So, also, various accounts were glven of the death 
ofCoriolanus. (CompareZ«9., ii.,40; Cic,,Brut.,lQ\ Wacksmuth, 
Gesch. des Rom. Staates, p. 313.) 

^43. 
Talis improhorum consensio. " Such an agreement of opinion on 
the part of the evil-minded," t. e., such wioked combinations. — Te- 
genda. ^' To be screened." — Sihi concessum. " That it is allowed 
him." Supply esse. — Quod quidem, ut res cc^it ire, 6lc. *' As mat- 
ters have of late begun togo, this same thing, perhaps, may at some 
future time actually take place." Quod refers to what immediately 
precedes, namely, oMtcum^vel beUum paMa inferentem, sequi. It 
appears, from several oblique insinuations scattered throughout this 
performance, that althpugh Cicero's principal design, in drawing it 
up, was to settle the true measure and offioes of a very important 
moral connection, yet he had an indirect view, likewise, to the par- 
ticular principles of the times, and the circumstances in which pub- 
lic affairs stood when he composed tiie work. The present passage 
evidently glances at the partisans of Julius Csesar. {Melmothf ad 
hc.) 



CHAPTER XIII. 
^44. 
Sanciatur. " Be fully established,** i. c, be considered as fuUy 
enacted by the wise and good. — Ne exspectemus. " That we wait 
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not." A much more forcible readjng than necy though the latter is 
given by GrajTius and Wetrel.— Cowrt/ium vero dare gaudeamus li- 
here. Compare Eur^nde*, AUest., 1018, ed. Maith. : ^Xw Trpdc dudpa 
Xph TJyeiv kXeveipoc, «• r. X.^Bene. «For our own welfare."— 
Aperte. " Prankly. "—^mter. «« With severity."— J?/ adkilnta pa- 
reatur. •♦ And let obedience bc rendered unto it when brouffht to 
bear.*» 

^45. 
Nam quibusdMM, quoa audio, &c. The philosophers here referred 
to are probably the Epicureans, A similar sentiment is expressed 
in the Hippolytus of Euripides (v. 253, eeqq.), but there the poet 
evidently means it as a mere piece of Socratic irony. The Stoic 
Chrysippus, who fiUed his writings with quotations from Euripides 
and Homer, and who veiy probably cited this very passage of the 
Hippolytus in his woric' irepi <^iMac, is thought by Valckenaer to be 
here copied by Cicero. ( Vaiek., Diatrib., p. 28, eeq.y—Quod iUi non 
pereequ^niur »uU argutii». " Which that nation do not hunt after 
with theur sophistical subUeties. "—Mmi« amidtias. "Strong 
fnendships." We must not refer nimiae here to number, but merely 
to quaUty. Cicero's mmue amieitia are directly the reverse of the 
Hirpiai i^iXUu of Euripidea, in the passage of the Hippolytus above 
referred to. They wfao refer nimias to number are misled by pltt- 
^*--Pro piuribu*. « For more than one," .-. .., for himself and 

^nlfT. "^v'''**''^'^- "Whichyoucaneitherdmw 
unto you or dacken at pleasure," i. ... ^ten or relax.-Ca;n./. 
«The pnmanr requisite."^Wt,a.em. " Tra^quillity.--^. tZ. 
more C^; ^p "If^thoughone, it feei pangs, J it were, for 
more than one." Parturio is here employed in the sense of vehe^ 
menur laborare^ or anxie soUicitus esse ; but the figunitive idea itself 
L^ZT ^^ apartof the passageof Euripides already referred 
to, namely, ro &virip 6uroQy fUav 66tveiv \ in^xv^ xa^e^dv ^dpo,. 

^46. 
Ali^auiem, &c He refers to others of the same sect, namely, 
the Epicurean.-/«AMmam«. "More ilIiberaIly.»-Pa;«o arUe 
Compare chap. viii., and also ix.. ^ Zi.^FirmitaHs. "Of moral 
courage. Compare the remark of Seyffert : «Finnitas bezieht sich 
^f^^^^or^^cheStarkedesCharaeters.^^^Muliercul^. «Theweak- 
L7hvt7fT- "P^^^P^^^^^" The meaning of beati here is 
^W^^lrr"^^^^^ ItiBnoteJuivalentto.i..V., 
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^47. 
pr<Bclarain saipientiam. Ironical. — Qua est entm ista tecuritat, 
** For what is that (boasted) exemption from care V* Observe that 
ista here denotes contempt. — Blanda. ** Seductive."— JfttW* locis, 
** On many accounts." Equivalent, as Buchling correctly remarks, 
to multis de causis. Jacobs, less correctly, renders it **'m many 
cases" (tn vielen Falleny. — Ne soUicitus sis. ** Lest you be thereby 
disturbed by any sohcitude." — Curam. " Every kind of care." — 
Cum aliqua cura. <*With some degree of secret dissatisfaction." 
— Flagitiosis modestos. " The continent those who are given up to 
debauchery." 

Cadit in sapientem. ** Fails to the lot of the wise man also." The 
expression ccuiere in appears, both here and elsewhere, to denve its 
meaning from the casting of lots, and hence to become equivalent, 
in many cases, to evenire, acddere, &C. — Humanitatem. " The or- 
dinary feeUngs of humanity." — Molestias. " Annoyances." — Motu 
animi sublato. " If every emotion of the breast be extinguished." 
More literally, " be taken away." — Isti audiendi. Referring to the 
Stoics. — Quasi ferream quartdam. Grsevius rejects quandam from 
the text as superfluous. Compare, however, the Greek form of ex- 
pression, <5f oidrfphiv rivd.^—Tenera atque tractabilis. " Tender and 
susceptible," i. e.y susceptible of tender sentiments. — Ut et bonis 
amici quasi diffundanturf &c. " In order that men may both be ex- 
panded (with joy) at the successes of a friend, and contracted (with 
sorrow) at his misfortunes," i. e.y in order that the heart may ex- 
pand with joy at the prosperity of a friend, and shrink with sorrow 
at his evil fortune. Supply komines, or amici. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Cum autem contrahttt amicitiam, &c. " When, however, if any^ 
indication of virtue shine forth, unto which a congenial mind may 
apply and attaeh itself, it cements a friendship, as I have above re- 
marked." The subject of contrahat is, properly, the whole clause, 
"«t qua significatio virttUis eluceat.'*^ Compare Otc, t>e Orat.y ii., 
61 : " Plus proficitj si proponitur spes vXilitatis futura quam prateriti 
heneficii commemoratioy — Ut supra dixi. Compare chap. xi., ^ 37. 

<i 49, 50. 
Remuneratione henevolentia. " Than a reciprocity of kind feeling." 
^Vicissitudine studiorumf &c. " Than an interchange of kind wish- 
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es and good offices." — SimilUudo, " A similarity of character." — 
Qiuui propinquitMte eonpmotoM atque natura, " Ab if united by the 
tiea of blood and nataiBl relatioiiahip." — Nihil appetetUitU HnUlium 
tuit dcc. «Nothing aiore eager alter thinga reaembliog itself, notb- 
iflg more prone to seize npon «icb/' Obeerve here the employment 
of the genitiye with iimUis to denote iaternal reeemblance. — BanU 
inter bonos, 6lc. " That there eziBta for the good among one another 
a 8ort of neoessaTy feeling of good-wilL'' — Sed eaiem bonkat etianh 
&c. <'Thi8 same good feeling, howerer, eztends likewise to all 
classes of socieCy," i. e., a good man*s beneyolence, however, is 
not confined merely to the good, but is extended to every individaaL 
— Non est enim inkumaTiaf 6cc. ^ For virtue is not at variance with 
the better feelings of our aature, oeither does she exempt herself 
from the discharge of humaA duties, nor is she haughty in charac- 
ter.'* The expresaion inkumana is equivalent to vihil humanum aen- 
tiens, and directly opposed to the weU-knowa expression of Ter- 
ence, *< nihil humani a se aHemm putans.'* {Heaut, i., 1, 2d.) The 
tenn immiunis, agaia, has the foroe bere of imffieiosat or, as Klotz 
explaitts it, ** qua vuU esse vaena u jminere gratiarum atque benevdeft- 
tia prastando." The neadifig immams, ^' UBkiod,** whieh Emesti, 
Wetseif and others adopt, i» 4ecidedly inferi^, (Gompare Seyffert, 
ad ioc.) — Si a caritate vulgi Morreret. " If it weie to sbrifik from 
any feeling ^affection fi>r mankind at large.** 

4 61. 
QiM utiUlatis causec fingunt amieitias. ^^Who fonn unto them- 
selves an idea of friendships eatered into for meie utility*s sake." 
Observe that fingunt is here equivalent to animo fingunt, and con- 
sult SchutZf Lex. Cic., s. v. b.—Non enim tam utilitas parta, &c. 
The idea is, that it is not so much the benefits received as the af- 
fectionate zeal from which they flow that gives them their best and 
most valuable commendation.— C»fn studio. "Accompanied by a 
wish for our welfare.'* — Tantumque abest. *< And so far is it from 
being the fact.'* — Atque haud scio, an, &c. " Perhaps, however, it 
may not, indeed, be absolutely needful that nothing be ever at al! 
wanting to friends,** i. «., perhaps, however, it may admit of a ques- 
tion whether one*8 friend should be so absolutely sufficient for him- 
self as not to need the aid of others. With regard to haud scio an, 
compare Zumpt, $ 721. — Ubi envm studia nostra viguissent. **For 
in what way could my zeal for his welfare have been able to dis- 
play itself in all its vigorl" Seyffert refers studia nostra to both 
Lailius and Scipio ; but this appears to be at variance with opera 
nostra immediately succeeding. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
$52. 
Delidis dijffiuerUe*. " Melting away in sensual delights.*' The 
reference is to mere selfish sensnalists. Obserire tbe peculiar 
foroe of deHciis diffluerey as applied to the dissolying of our mental 
and physical energies in the lap of luzurious indulgence. — Nec usu 
nee rcUione. "Neither by experience nor reflection." — Ut neque 
diligat quemquam, 6ic. *< Without loTing any one, or being himself 
beloved by any one." Observe here the force of m* with the nega- 
tive, and compare Zumpty ^ 539. The more literal version will be, 
« so that he neitber lore," dcc, t. e., on condition that he neither 
love. — Fides, ** Confidence.'* — NuUa staMlie bencvoUntite fiducia. 
** No firm foondation for lasting good-will." 

^ 53, 54. 
Colunlur lamen simulationef &c. ** They are courted, however, ii 
is true, with a semblance (of personal attachment), but only for a 
time." — Tum exsulantem. "That then, when in exile." Some 
coHmientators consider tum faere as superfiuous, and reject it, ac- 
cordingly, from the text. Consult, however, Beier, ad loc. — Rla *u- 
perbia et importwnitajte^ &c. " li, with that haughty and overbearing 
temper of his, he could ever have had any one friendly to him." — 
Hujus. Tarquin. — Multorum opee pmpotentium. **The power of 
many very influential men," i. c, the being advanced to power and 
elevated stations. — Efferuntur. "They are carried away." — Jnsi- 
piente fortuTiato. " Than a foolish favorite of fortune." — Commodig 
moribus. " Of obliging manners." 

$55. 

CopiiSf facultatibuSf opibus. *< By their abundant resources, their 
wealth, their power in the state." — Supellectilem. *« Garniture." — 
Ejus est enim istorum quidque, &c. "For each of those things be- 
comes the property of him who surpasses them in strength," t. c, 
for whoever shall invade them with a stronger arm, to him these 
will infallibly belong. — Inculta et dtserta ab amicis. ** Uneultivated, 
and lying desert, as far as friends are concerned." On this pecul- 
iar force (^the preposition a&, consult Zumpt, $ 305. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
^ S6, 67. 
Fines, ei quasi Urmini. " Boundaries, and, as it were, limits.** — 
Ferri. *<Are promulgated." — Pariter aqualiterque. "In degree 
and yalae." More literally» *< in quantity and qoality." — Ut^ quanti 
quisque se ipse faeU, &c. " That each one be estimated by his 
friends only as highly as he estimates himself." The explanation 
of this may be gathered from ^ 69. — Nec enim iUa primay dtc. This 
nec ought to be foUowed by another ; but, in consequence of the 

length of the intervening clause quam nrnlta emm fruantur, a 

change of construction is brought in at ^68. — Ut quemadmodum in 
' se quisque, dcc. Tho apparent contradiction between what is here 
Btatcd and what we find in Tusc. Disp., iii., 29, ^ 73, is well ex- 
plained by Gernhard. — Quam multa enim, dtc. Imitated from Xeno- 
phon, Mem.t ii., 4, 7, iroX^d«ric & ^po avrov nc o^* k^eipyaaaro, «c. r. 
A. Compare the remark of Madame Lambert, aa quoted by Le 
Clerc : **Il y a bien des choses qu^un honneur delieat vous de/endraii 
pour vous mSme, quHl vous serait permis et honnite de faire pour voa 
amis." — Precari ab indigno. Wetzel thinks that this may have somo 
latent referenoe to Cicero^s oration for Marcellus before Caesar. — 
Acerbius. ** With more than ordinary acrimony." — Honeste. '* Be- 
comingly." 

^58. 
QutB defimt amicitiam, dic. " Which determines the measure of 
friendship by an equal amount of kind offices and afiection,*' i. «., 
which determines the measure of our afiection and kind offices by 
exactly proportioning them to the value and quality we receive of 
each. — Hoc quidem est nimis exigue, &c. " This, indeed, is to sub- 
ject friendship, in too small and narrow a spirit, to mere calculation, 
in order that the account of debits and credits may be made to 
balance," t. e., that the debit and credit sides of the account may 
balance. — Ne quid excidat, &c. Compare the remark of Balzac : 
^* Comme ily a des rivieres qui ne font jamais tant de bien que quand 
eUes se debordent ; de mesme, Vamitie n^a rien de meilleur que Vezces.^* 

^69. 

Tertius iUefinis. " The third limitation (of friendship)." — Animus 

abjectior. " Too low an opinion of themselves.*' — Spes fractior. 

" Too enfeebled a hope.'* —Jacentem animum, " The prostrate spir- 

its." — Si prius edixero. " After I shall have first made known." 
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Emeati entertains doubts respecting edixero^ and reads dixero ; bnt 
edixero is well defended bj Scheller and Gemhard, who make edi" 
cere here to be the same as patefaeere. (CkMnpare, also, Kritz, ad 
Sall., Cat., xlviii., 4, p. 221.)— Focm. " Remark.*'— Dtxwfel. The 
sabjunctiye, because the words bf the person spoken of are referred 
to. {Zumpty (f 645.) — Ut si aliqtumdo esset osurus. ** As if he were 
some time or other going to hate." (Compare AristoiU, RMet., ii., 
13 ; where, in speaking of the old, he says, jcai ^iXovoiv 6c /uono^ 
re^, K. T. A.) — Hoc. The saying jnst referred to is ascribed to Bias 
by Aristotle {Rhet., ii., 13), Diogenes Laertins (i, 87), and others. 
(Compare Menag., ad Diog. Laert., l. c. ) — Impuri cujusdam, dcc. " Of 
some sordid wretch, or of some ambitious individua], or of one who 
refers," &c. Lslius, or, rather, Cicero is guilfcy here of injustice 
toward Bias. The Grecian sage refers merely to ordinary acquaint- 
ances, as appears plainly from the words of Diogenes Laertius 
which come immediately afler, namely, rwf yap irAcfarovf kokov^, 
and also from the following : aweSovXevi re ude. Bpadio^ kyxelpei 
TOLc nparrofiipoic • d 6* &v fX^, PeSaCoc Tffp&v dtdfieve. Consult Bei- 
er's note on the present passage. — Necesse erit cupere et optare, &c. 
This, again, is an unfair view of the maxim of Bias. He does not 
mean that one is to wish that his friend may prove his enemy, and 
thus afford him an opportunity for breaking oflT, but that a man must 
be on his guard in tbe ease of ordinary acquaintances, lest such a" 
state of tbings may occur. 

^ 60, 61. 
Ut ne quando inciperemus. " That we should never begin." Ob- 
serve tbat quando is for aliquando. — Potius quam inimicUiarum, dtc. 
"Rather than that we should think of any period of enmities," t. e., 
should think that any period could arrive when friendship would be 
converted into enmity. — Ut cum emendati, &c. "That when the 
characters of friends are irreproachable." More literally, " are free 
from any defect or stain." This, in fact, forms the first step, name- 
ly, that we form connections of friendship with men of irreproach- 
able characters. — Ut etiam, si qua fortuna acciderit, &c. " So that, 
even if it have happened by any chance that," &c. — Declinandum sit 
de via. Graevius cites, as instances of the application of this rule, 
the defence of Milo by Cicero, and that of Norbanus by Antonius 
the orator. {Cic., De Orat., ii., 48, 4^d.)—Modo ne summa turpitudo 
sepiatur. " Provided only the highest degree of turpitude do not 
foUow," i. c, be not thereby incurred. This is rather loosely worded, 
and might seem to justify the suspicion that Cicero thought the 
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privileges of friendthip» in certain cireumstanees, superior to moral 
obligations of a macb higher and more aacred nature. If we com- 
pare, howoFer, with the preeent passage the language of tbe treat« 
ise De OffUns, a work subsequently publisbed, we wiU find therein an 
idea of what Cicero means by tumma turpitudot wbich may tend to 
FBmoTe the difficulty aUuded to. Thus we have in cbap. z., book iii., 
of the latter work, the foUowing limits established : ** Neque contra 
rempuhUcam^ neque contra juejurandum ae fiitm, amtct csu^a, vir honun 
fwcutP-^Eet emm quatenus. ** For there is a limit up to which." 

— Nec vero .... nec. " Neither on the one hand, indeed nor 

on the other." — Telum. In the sense of instrumentum. — Quam col- 
Ugere. "Toseektosecure which,however."— ^ejMttor. "Alwaya 
accompanies." 

Quod omnibus in rebust &c. This whole passage, down to judicw-^ 
rentt is drawn from Xenophon's Memorabilia, ii., 4, 2, aeqq. — Nec 
habere quasi signa quadanij &c. Some of these *< signa,*^ however, 
are given by Isocrates {ad Demon., p. 11, ed. Wolf.) : }S.Ji6iva ^lXov 
icoiov, vrplv &v k^eTdoyc «rwf Kixpffrai roZf irpoTipotg ^CXot^, k. t. A. — 
Et judicare AifficiLe est, d&c. " And it is difficult, indeed, to judge of 
one unless previously tried.^* — Ita pracurrit amicitia judicium, &,c, 
" In Uiis way friendship is wont to outstrip judgment, and to take 
away the means of maklng a trial." 

^63. 
Sustinere. <<To restrain.'* — Impetum benevolentia. He means 
the impulse of rushing into tjie arms of a new friend, before we have, 
in some degree at least, put his moral qualifications to the test. — 
Quo utamur, &c. Observe that quo is here the conjunction ; not 
the relative pronoun, as Klotz makes it. — In parva pecunia. ** In 
the case of a smaU sum of money."— Pcr^pctttn^Mr quam sint leves. 
An imitation of the Greek construction for perspicitur quam leves 
sint quidam. — Cognoscuntur. ** Are found out." — Imperia. " Com- 
mands of SirmieB."—Potestaies. «CivU authority." — Opes. "Po- 
litical influence." — Proposita sint. ** Are placed before the view." 
— Obscuratum iri. " That this circumstance wiU be thrown into the 
shade," t. e., that the world wiU be too much dazzled by the splen- 
dor of the objects to take notice of the unworthy sacrifice they 
make to obtain them. 

^64. 
Qui in konoribus versantw. ** Who are occupied with honors.''» 
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Ubi enim istum invenias. The subjunctive is here the true readiugi 
and implies that it is very unlikely that such a person can be found. 
On the other hand, invenies would denote that he may, perhapSp be 
found. — HcBc. Referring to such cases as are indicated by the words 
immediately preceding. — CeUamitaium soeietates. '*The sharing of 
others' misfortunes." — Amieus eertus, 6cc. A comic iambic tri- 
meter: 

XfnS\cHs cert\iu8 m | re ineertWd eern\tilir.\\ 
In re incerta. The early editions have in re certa, a reading of no 
value. The reference is to a state of things in which we are alto- 
gether uncertain what to do, or in what way to avert a danger that 
may be threatening our life or fortune. The line is supposed to be 
quoted from the Jhilorestes of Ennius, and to be imitated from the 
Hecuba of Euripides (v. 1226, ed. Pflugk.) : ^v roic tiaKoi^ yap dyaOol 
oafftiaraToi | ^ikoi.—Hac duo. "These two tests." — Contemnunt, 
Supply amicos, and eos after deserunt. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
^ 65, 66. 
Simplicem et communem et consentientem. "That an individual 
who is frank, and open, and of like turn of mind with ourselves.** 
Simplicem is here opposed to multipiex in the succeeding sentence. 
With regard to communem compare De Senect., chap. xvii., ^ 59. As 
respects consentientem, compare the language of Sallust {Cat., xx.) : 
** Nam idemvelle atque nolle, ea demumfirma amicitia est." — Multvplex 
ingenium et tortuosum. " A wily and crooked tum of mind." — AV 
turaque consentit. ^* And does not agree in disposition." — Ut ne cri" 
minilnis, &c. "That he neither be delighted with bringing charges 
against a friend,*' t. e., be neither capable of taking an ill-natured 
satisfaction in reprehending the frailties of his friend. — Quod initio 
dixi. Compare chap. v., ^ 18. — Hac duo tenere. ** To hold to these 
two principles of action."— /n^enM«. " Of a manly spirit." — Quam 
fronte occultare sententiam, " Than to strive to hide one*s reai sen- 
timents under a smooth brow." Literally, " by means of the brow." 
— Aliquid ab amico esse molatum. " That some rule of amity has 
been violated by a friend." — Tristitia autem et in omni re severitas, 
&c. " Gloom, however, and severity on every occasion have each, 
indeed, an air of gravity thrown around it," t. e., are each proper 
eoough for a person of grave character. Observe here whafgram- 
marians term the superfluous use of ille added to quidem, and con- 
8ult Zumpt, ^'744. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
^67. 

Subdijkilis, << Somewhat difficvU,'* i. e., when soaght to be prac- 
tically carried oat ; not, when songht to be settled in theory, aince 
this wottld be at variance with what follows. (Conipare Seyffert, ad 
loc.)—Quando. *<At any time." For oliqtMndo. — Veterrima qtuEque^ 
vi ea vina, 6lc. Compare tbe language of Sciiptare : ** Forsake not 
an old fhend ; for the new is not comparable to him ; a new friend 
ia as new wine : when it is old thou shalt drink it with pleasure.'* 
{Eccles., ix., 10.) — Qu<e vetustatem ferunt. " That bear age." — Mui- 
toe modiot salis, &c. " That many pecks of salt are to be eaten with 
a man, in order that the duty of friendship may be thoroughly ful- 
filled," t. e., that we must make use of a friend for a long time, be- 
fore we can be able to determine whetber he be truly a friend or 
not. Compare Aristotle, Eth. ad Nicom.f Tiii., 3, ^ 6 : Kard -njv 
KOpoifiiav, oifK ioTUf eld^oat iMijXovc irpiv rovc Xeyofiepovc &^ avv~ 
avdkuaat. 

^ 68, 69. 

Novitatee. " New connections.'' — Non fallacibus. " That never 
deceive.'^— A^em sunt iUa quidem, dtc. Observe, again, the super- 
fluoususe of ilU with quidem, and compare ^ 66. — Vetustas. ** An 
old friendship." — Vetustatis et consuetudinis. " Of old habits of in- 
timacy." Observe the hendiadys. — Ipso equo. " In the case of the 
faorse himself." — In hoc, quod est animcU. ^* In the case of this, 
which is an animal." — Superiorem parem esse inferiori. "That the 
superior be equal to the inferior," t. e., that he who has the adyant- 
age in point of rank or talents should neyer appear sensible of his 
superiority.— /n nostro, ut ita dicam, grege. ** In our little group, if 
I may so express myself/* t. e., in our little circle of friends. — 
Philo. Compare chap. iv., ^ 14. — Rupilio. Compare chap. xi., ^ 
37. — Mummio. Spurius Mummius, brother of L. Mummius Achai- 
cus. In politics he was opposed to his brother, and was a high 
aristocrat, which will account for his intimacy with the younger 
Africanus. — Q. Maximum, fratrem. Scipio's elder brother was 
adopted by Q. Fabius Maximus, and became Q. Fabius Maximus 
.£milianu8. — Per se esse ampliores. " To become of more conse- 
quence through him," t. e., through his own high reputation. (Com- 
pare Seyffert, ad loc.) 

«70. 

Ea. ** Those things in which they excel." We have given ea 
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bere with Ernesti, Wetzel, Schiitz, Orelli, and Madvig. Some edt- 
tore omit it ; others read eam. — InfabtUis: Wetzel instances CEdi- 
pus, Cyrus, Paris, Romulus, &c. — Infamulatu. <*In a menial con- 
diticffl." — JPructtis enim mgenii et virtutia. This is the construction 
which is so often mistaken by modern Latinists, who snbstitute for 
the genitiye the preposition ex with the ablative. 



CHAPTER XX. 
«71. 
In amicitia. conjunctionisque neeeasitudine. " In the elose relation 
of fhendship and intimate union," i. e., when dosely related either 
m friendship or any other intimate union. Seyfiert refers eonjunc» 
Honis to consanguinity ; but Gemhard, with more propriety, to the 
"jus contubemii, hospitii, collegii, ajffinitatis, sanguinis;** that is, not 
merely consanguinity, but any other close and intimate union. — 
Quorum plerique. " And yet, most of these." — Aut etiam exprobrant. 
"Or even indulge in open remonstrance (against a-friend)." — Si 
hibere se putant, &c. " If they think that they have something on 
their side, which they can say has been done in a zealous and 
friendly spirit, and with some degree of toil on their part," t. e., if 
they can point to some trait of friendship in which they have mani- 
fested their zeal, their attachment, and their willingness to encoun- 
ter labor. — Odiosum sane genus hominum. Not an interjectional 
clause, as Billerheck maintains, but in apposition, rather, with ple" 
rique, as SeyfFert correctly remarks. 

«72. 
Summittere se. "To let themselves down," t. «., to act with an 
easy condescension toward those friends who are of less note than 
themselves.—QMt molestas amicitias fadunt. " Who make friend- 
sbips so many sources of uneasiness." — Contemni. «*To be slight- 
ed." Equivalent to negligi. — Qui etiam contemnendos se arbilrantur, 
" Who even think themselves deserving of being thus slighted," t. c, 
who entertain too low an opinion of their own merit.—Hac opinione 
levandi sunt. "Are to be relieved from this opinion." — Opere, 
"By actions," t. «., by actual services on our part. 

«73. 

Quantum ifse ejicere possis. The first rule here laid down is, that 

•our kindness should be proportioned to our means. (Compare Cic., 

de 0/, i , U.)—Sustinere. The second rule is, that our kindness 

shonld not be more than the individual on whom it is conferred has 
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abilittes to sastain.— QiiamvM licet exeeUas, <<HoweTer mneh jou 
may excel," t. e., how great aoeTer yoar aathority and influence 
may be. — P, RupUium, Publiua Rupilios Rafiis was conaul with 
P. Popilias Lenaa, B.C. 132, and waa remarkable for the sererity 
he displayed toward the followera of Tiberina Gracchus, atter the 
death of that tribune. {VeU.PeUerc.jU., 7.) The common text has 
RjUUiumj which Emeati improperly retains. In like manner we 
must read Rujnlius in Tuse.f iv., 17, ^ 40, where the same editor in- 
correctly giyes RutUius. — Ludum. L. Rupilius Rufus. The re- 
membrance of his brother's seyerity, toward the partisans of the 
Agrarian law, alienated the favor of the people, and caused his de- 
feat. PUny says that P. Rupilias, who was laboring under a aUght 
iUness at the time, when he heard of his brother'8 repulse immedi- 
ately expired. {PUn., H. N., Tii., 36. Compare Ctc, Tusc.j iv., 
17, ^ 40.) 

^74. 

Omnino amieitiiB, &c. " As a uniTersal rule, friendships are then 
iirst to be judged of when both our judgments and our years are 
now strengthened and matured," t. e., whea our minds and charac- 
ters have attained to a certain degree of firmness through maturer 
years. — Eos habere neeessarios, dcc. "Are they to be deemed to 
haTe those as intimate friends, whom they haTe loTed at that season 
of life, because actuated by a fondness for the same pursuits.'' We 
must supply judicandi suni before eos habere necessarios, the idea of 
this being suggested hjjudicanda sunt which precedes. Beier less 
neatly supplies judicandum est, which will give rise to the inelegant 
construction eos eos hahere necessarios. Compare Seyffert, ad loc. — 
Jure vetustatis. " Through the right of old acquaintance. '^Sed alio 
quodam modo. Goerenz supplies here curandi. The true ellipsis, 
however, is merely rugligendi non sunt in the sense of dUigendi sutU. 

AlUer amidtuE, &c. The idea intended to be conveyed is this, 
that were our early attachments the just foundation of amity, it 
would be impossible for the union ever to be permanent, since our 
inclinations and pursuits take a different tum as we advance into 
riper years. — Mores. "Habits." — Distantia. "Difference." Er- 
nesti objects to distantia, and thinks that we should read here die- 
sensio. It is true, the substantive distantia occurs nowhere else in 
Cicero ; still, however, it is sufficiently defended by the employment 
ofdislare and distans {Orat., x., 34 : « Quid enim tam distans quam a 
severitate eomitas 7") as well as by the analogy of discrepantia and 
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differentia, Its m^aning, looreoTer, in the present inetance ii figa- 
rativc, with regard to which consult Kreba, Antibarh., a. v. 

Impediai rnagnas uHlitateg amiearum. «May proTO prejadicial to 
important interests of onr friends," i. e., may proTe extremely pre- 
judicial to their interests. — Trofam Neoptolemus eapere potuieeet, 
According to the legend, it bad been prophesied by Helenas that 
Neoptolemus, otherwise called Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, and 
Philoctetes with the arrows of Hercules, were neeessary for the 
taking of Troy. (Soph., PkU.j 115.) Lycomedes, king of Scyros, 
the matemal grandfather of the yoang warrior, wished to prevent 
him from going to the Trojan war. Lange and Emesti find a diffi- 
culty here, since what is stated in the present passage respecting 
Neoptolemus, is, as these critics maintain, said elsewhere of Achil- 
les. The objection, howcTer, is a feeble one, inasmach as the pres* 
ence of both fathcr and son was necessaTy for the capture of the city. 
(Compare Wetzel, ad loc.) — Iter auum. His joumey to Troy after 
the death of Achilles. — Magna re». "Important occasions." — Ut 
discedendum sit ab amicis. ** So that a separation from one another 
by friends becomes necessary. " — Desiderium. " The absenoe of the 
other." — infirmus mollisque. <*Weak and unmanly." 



CHAPTER XXI. 
^76. 
Qtuui qutedam calamitas. " A kind of calamity, as it were.*' Ob- 
serTO that quasi is here added, because calamitas properly denotes 
a storm that lays low the stalks {calami) of corn. — In dimittendis. 
**In renouncing." — Ad imlgares amiciiias. "To ordinary friend- 
ships," i. e., to that lower species of friendships whieh occur in the 
ordinary intercourse of the world. It is in these alone that such a 
« ealamiias" can occur, since the nobler alliances of the wise and 
good admit no rapture of the kind. Hence the peculiar force of 
enim at the beginning of the clause, and also of the expression oratio 
nostra dclabitur. — Remissione usus. ** By a gradual cessation of in- 
timacy." — Dissuenda magis quam discindendxB. **To be unstitched 
rather than cut asunder," i. e., are to be dropped gradually rather 
tban broken ofiT suddenly. 

«77. 
Aut in reipublica partibus, dcc. " Or some difiference of opinion 
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Bhall haTe mterrened amid the paities of tbe etate," t. e.y some dif- 
ference of opiaion with respect to public affairs. — Non de sapientium. 
Becaoae the truly wise neyer allow such matters to intemipt their 
friendship. — Q. Pompeii. Q. Pompeius Nepos, who was consul with 
Cn. Senrilins Cepio, B.C. 141, and censor with Q. Metellns Mace- 
donicns, B.C. 181. — Meo nomifu. <'0n my account.'' Because, 
after haying piomised Scipio that he would aid the application of 
Lttlius for the consolship, he got himself appointed consuL iPlut.y 
Apophth., c. 21.) — QtuB erat in republiea. '< Which existed at that 
time in relation to public affiurs." The quarrel between Scipio and 
Metellus (Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus) appears from this to 
haye been occasioned by political difierences, not by any priyate 
cause. It arose probably when Metellas espoused the cause of L. 
Cotta, who had been accused by Airicanus. {Brut.f 21, 41.) — Colle- 
ga noetro. " Our coUeague (in the augural college).*' Scipio, Laelius, 
and Metellus were all three augurs. — Utrumque egit graviter, 6lc. 
** He did each of these things with dignity, with no harsh exercise 
of personal inflnence, and no bittemess of resentment." We hare 
adopted, in the chtuse auetoritate et ojfensume animi non acerha, the 
explanation of Seyffert, who regards it as epexegetical of graviter, 
As regards the circumstance itself to wliich the text alludes, it may 
be remarked, that Metellus also, on his part, conducted Jiis opposi- 
tion to Scipio without any bittemess er malice, and that he was one 
of the first at his death to recognize and acknowledge his greatness. 

^78. 
Exstincta potiu» quam oppreesa. ** Extinguished rather than 
crashed," t. «., that the flame of friendship shall appear to haye been 
gradually extinguished rather than suddenly and yiolently smother- 
ed. — Et hic honos veteri amidtuB tribuendus, &c. " And this honor 
is to be rendered to former friendship, that he be in fault," &c., t. c, 
and we must pay this compliment to former friendship, namely, of 
receiying such treatment without making any retura, siiice by this 
forbcarance the reyiler, and not the reyiled, will appear the person 
that most desenres to be condemned. — Una cautio atque una provi- 
sio. ** One precaution, and one mode of proyiding against." 

« 79, 80. 
Quibus in ipsis inest eausa, 6lc. Aliuding to personal merit as 
the ground of aflTection and esteem. — Fructuosum. ** A source of 
adyantage," t. e., capable of being turaed to adyantage, as regards 
the measure of priyate means, the attainment of public honors, &c. 
— Plw se et propter se. " Through itself and for itself," t. e., through 
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ils Qwa immditft» wiorkiiigs, and on aocmmt oi its own intxinait 
Talue. (Compare Seyffert, ad loe.) — Nee tjwt eibi exempU tunti &a 
The idea is, nor do thej look npon and consider themselTes and 
tbeir own hearts, for, if they did, they would certainly obtain an 
accorate notion of what true frieDdship is ; since no man Iotcs him- 
self from any expected recompense or reward, bnt solely from that 
pnre and innate regard which each indiTidual feels for his own per* 
son. — Quod nUi idem. " Now, unless this same principle of attach- 
ment." 

^81. 
Primum ut »e ifsa diliganu Compare De Off.y i., 4. — J>evRie ut 
refuirant, &c. Compare chap* xiT., ^ 60 : " Nihil $»t emm afpeten- 
tiue similium aui nee rapaciue quam natura." — Cum deeiderio. ** With 
a Btrong desire.'* — Inkomine natura, «In man by nature," t. «., 
neither by opinion, nor through necessity, nor Irom any hope of ad- 
Tantage. — Unum ex duobue. Compare Plato, Sympoe., chap. XTi., 8 ; 
kOi^ vfuis ^vTif§ai luu ^^i^ooi elf ro aird, &sre dvo ivras iva yeyo^ 
viveu. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Amicum habete taUm voiuniy &c. Tbe idea is, that they reqoice 
their friends to be formed by a more perfect model than tbey them- 
selTes are able or willing to imitate. — Quaque. Supply qficia. — Par 
e»t autem. "It is fitting, howeTer/* t. e., whereas their endeaTor 
should be. — In talihu». ** In such men.'' The reference is to good 
men, as mentioned in the clause immediately preceding, not to the 
fndiTiduals referred to at the beginning of the chapter. — Confirmari 
pote»t. ** May be firmly established." — Neque »olum colent inttr ee, 
&.C. Obserre that inter ee is here our " one another," but that an- 
other »e is in reality omitted. There is no need, therefore, of our 
rcading» with the common text, »e cdent inter ee. (Compare Zumpt, 
^ 300, *. V. inter.y—Verecundiam. ««^Mutual respect." 

^ 83, 84. 
Patere. " Lies open," t. «., is freely extended.— 7tr£tUtt« omtct^ui 
adjutriz. This is a Pythagorean tenet, avpSeofidc iraaiw r&v iper&v 
^iJUa. (Compare Simplic., in Epictet., Eneh.y c. 37, ed. Schueigh., p. 
884.)— Qi*o# inter. ObserTe the anastrophe.— Eonim e»t habendu»^ 
4e. That is, two friends united in Tirtuous attachment will attain. 
most snccessfully to the »ummum honum, or highest happiness of 

L 
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exlstenee. — HcntMtoM. <« Aii honorable name." — OMmi»m m mmMm 
fue, " The best and greatest tl^ng that we can enjoy." Tbe ref- 
eienoe is to vita heaUL. — Eos experiri. *< To make tiial of them." 

$85. 
Cum judieavertM, 6lc. The rule here referred to is, that we shoold 
never eufier affection to take root in our hearts before judgment has 
had time to interpose her eahner counsekr. — Negligentia pUetimur. 
•* We are punished for our negligence," t. e., we forbear to deliber- 
ate until deiiberation becomes of no ayail. Equivaient to negUgett- 
titf panam damuM. — Tum maxime. " So especially are we." Sop- 
ply pleetimur. — Praposterie enim utimur, &c. «* Por we adopt, in 
sucli eases, plans of aotion haTing thal last which oqght to have 
been first, and we proceed to do thlngs which ought to haye been 
done long before." Literally, '* we do things already done ;" but 
the literal meaning requires to be dropped here, and a freer one sub- 
atituted. Compare the ezplanation of Facciolati : "facimus postea 
quod faeienium erat prius ;*' and that of Wetzel : " tkun wollen, was 
man sckon lange katte thun soUen." The expression actum agere has 
reference, originally, to legal operations, and, according to Dona- 
tQs {ad Terent., Adelph., ii., 3, 24), relates, properly, to one who 
attempts to bring up a matter for judicial investigation which has 
already been decided. — ImpUeati uUro et citro. " After having been 
QBited on both sides." Literally, ** on this side and on that." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 
$86. 
Quamquam a multis, Slc. Facciolati conjectures namque for quam- 
quam, which Manutius and Qrseyius even admit into the text. Ali 
the MSS., however, give quamquam, and the whole difficulty will dis- 
appear if we merely connect this latter term more closely with 
what precedes, than is done in most editions, which make a new 
sentence commence with quamquam, instead of placing merely a 
colon after consentiunt. As virtue forms the basis of true friendship, 
one would imagine that there would also be an undivided opinion 
in relation to this quality, but it will be found upon examination that 
friendship alone enjoys this distinction. — Venditaiio quadam. " A 
kind of idle parade." Venditaiio properly denotes a setting off or 
lecommending of a thing intended for sale, and then, generally, 
any specious display or idle parade.— Tenuw victus eultusque. " A 
flugal table and a plain mode of life."— 17/ mkU inamus, dtc. Be- 
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caase 01117 ^ ^ obtained by a BlaTish obedienee to tbe bebeats of 
the multitade. — li qui rerum cognitione, dtc. The aUnsion ia to phi- 
JoBopfaers.— Oetim. ^ In the bosom of retirement.**^iViJ^m. " Of 
no value.'' — Aliqua ex parte Hberaliier vioere. << To liye in aome de- 
gree aa a man of free and liberal spirit shoold liTe." Compaie Fac- 
ciolati : <* LAberaiiter ; ut libero homine dignum est.*' 

^87. 
UUam aetatie degenda rationem. " Any condition of life.'* Lit- 
eraUy, « any mode of pasaing life.'* EquiTalent to «l^ttfii vivendi 
genus. — Timonem neecio quem. "One Timon.** On the usage of 
neseio quie, consult Zumpt, ^ 553. The allusion ia to Timon the 
misanthrope, a natiye of the borough of Colyttus in Attica, and re- 
markable for the whimBieal seyerity of his temper, and liis hatred 
of mankiod. (Oonsult Plut., Vit. Ant., 70, and Lueian, Tim.) — 
Atque hoc maxime judicaretur. ** And the correctness of this remark 
would be best judged of/* t. e., would be most cleariy seen. — Homi' 
nie omnino adspiciendi. <* Of at all beholding any one of our fellow* 
men,*' *. e., of haying any intercourse whateyer with our kind. — 
Ferreu». There appears to be some play in the text on the words 
ferreus . . . ferre .... auferret, which can not be expressed in our 
language, though Beier has attempted it in German. 

^88. 
Tarentino Archyta. Compare De Senect, chap. xii., ^ 39. — Noe^ 
tros senee, &c. Compare chap. xiii., ^ 43. — Ineuavem Ulam admira' 
tionem ei fore. " That that wondrous scene would be without any 
charms for him.**— ^<{mtntcu/vm. A metaphor borrowed from the 
props or supports of yines and fruit-trees. — Quod in amieissimo quo- 
que, 6cc. The idea is, that a man finds his happiest and most se- 
cure support in the arms of a faithful friend. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Eet enim varitu^&jc. *The idea is this, that the offices of friend- 
ship are so numerous, and of such diflferent kinds, that many little 
snspicions and causes of oflfcnce may arise in the exercise of them, 
which a man of good sense will either ayoid, &c. — Elevare. " To 
extenuate.** Compare, as regards this usage of the yerb, Cic, N. 
D., iii., 4, 1, and Ep. ad Div., y., 14, b.—Una illa eublevanda offensio 
est, &c. " That one cause of oflfence, howeyer, must be encountered 
by us with dexterity and caution, (which arises firom a wish on our 
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^) tbat bodk ttalli aad idcMty be pmdrved in frfepdtlji»," i c.« 
there is one-eaitte of offente, however, which must be encoimteTed 
hy us with gfreat dextenty «nd caatioii, namely, that which aiises 
Irom a wish oa oar part to pioTe ODiselTes tnie inends by the ean- 
dor and fidelity with which we admonish and reprove. We have 
given suHevanda here, with Beier, as eqniyalent to cauie nibeundaf 
an explanation wbich remoTes all the difficolty of this much-con- 
tested passage. — Benevole. " In a kind spirit." 

Sed nescut fuomodot dte. "Tet, somehow or other, wbat my 
liriend (Terence) says in his * Andrian* is true." The allusion is to 
one of the plays of Terence entitled AndriOf *' The Andrian/' or 
'*Andrian female." — Familiane meus. Terenee was on intimate 
teims of friendship with Laelins and the younger Africanus.>^Oi«e- 
pLtum anucos, &c. << Complaisance begets fneuds, plain deaiing 
hatred." An iambie trimeter, occurring in the ^Andrian* at i., l, 
41. The scanning is as Ibllows : 

dbsequt\um amtflcdtf, ver^Uas il ddsQm | parit. II 

In eo. The person whose failings are winked at. — In fraudtm. 
" Into self-deceptioo.'* (Compare Seyiffert, ad loc.) — Tereniiano verbo. 
« Terence's expression.'* Bonatys {ad Terent., l. c.) censures Cic- 
ere for assigning the term ohsequium to Terence as its inventor, 
when Plautus and NsTius had used it before him ; and Quintiliaa 
repeats the charge (Tiii., 3, 35). Both these writers, howeTcr, 
mistake Cicero's meaning entirely. Haying used the term obscqui- 
um thrice in the compass of a few lines, as a quotation from the 
Terse of the Andrian, he Teiy naturally calls it here a Terentian ex- 
pression, without at all meaning to imply that Terence coined it. — 
Comitas adsit. He means that complaisance should extend only as 
far as the rules of courtesy and good breeding reqoire. — Aliter enim 
cum tyrannOf &c. The idea is, that if we are to flatter and assent 
to CTcry Tice, and cTery act ef misconduct on the part of ti friend, 
we make him a tyrant OTcr us. 

^90. 
Scitum est enim, dcc. " For that is a shrewd remark of Cato*s, as 
many of his are.'' With illud supply dictum.-^Melius de guibusdam 
mereri. ** DeserTe better at tbe hands of some men.*' The mean- 
ing is, tbat some men are under greater obligations to their bitter 
enemies than to their complaisant friends. — Eam molestiam, quam 
debent eapere, dtc. « Feel not that dislike which they ougfa^ to feel ; 
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leel that irom iMF^ieh they ought ta be fiiee,'* i. e., dtract tK)th tfaeir 
4i8Uke and apin-obatioii to tbe wrong object. — Quoi e^mtn, ** Where» 
«8, on tfae coBtraiy.^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 
^ 91, 92. . 
Altenim libere facere. This aUerum is equiyaleBt to priue. — Quan^ 
vis mtUHs nominibus. " By as many tenns as you please," i. e.y by 
no matter how many terms. This refers to the emplojrment of the 
three equivalent terms, adulationem, hlanditiamy aseentationemf in the 
previous clause. — Ad voluntatem. »* In accordance with another^s 
wishes." — Judicium veri. '* All means of judging of the truth," i. e., 
all idea of the truth.— St/ in eo. ** Consists in this."— Quwi idfieri 
poterit. " How shall this be able to be accomplished 1" 

4 93, 94. 
Tam fiexibilej tam devium. "So/pUant, so versatile." GriBviug 
suggests tenerum here in place of devium, and explains the clause as 
foUows : ** quid eet, quod tamfacile poeeitflecti acfrangi ?" But the 
cpmmon reading must stand, devium being equivalent, as Emesti 
remarks iClav. Cie., 4. v.), to **ama recta aherrane, inconstane, aliter 
^ tempore agens.^^ — Negat quisl nego, &c. Tbese words form 
part of the solUoquy of Gnatho, the parasite, in the " Eunuchus" of 
Terence, ii., 2, 21. The measure is comic trochaie tetrameter cat- 
alectic, and the scanning is as followB : 

N^gdt quis ? | nego: aitl \\ ato | postreWmo hnpi^\dvi eg^\met mi\ht. 

Quod amiei genus adhibere, &c. " To have this kind of friend by 
one'8 side is the height of imprudence." Compare, as regards ad- 
Mbere here, the explauation of Wetzel : " bei sich ?ubben, an seinem 
Tische dulden." — Gnathonum simUes. *'Like the Gnathos," i. e., 
resembling parasites in spirit. — Cum sint. " Although they are." 
— Loco. " In birth." Equivalent to genere, or natalibus. — Cum ad 
vanitatem accessit OMctoritas. ** Wheh personal authority has added 
weight to heartless adulation." Compare, as regards auctoritas, 
the explanation of Wetzel : " Auctoritas, qwe est viri, genere, fortuna 
et fama nobilis." 

Blanius amicus. ** A comidaisaDt friend."— Td«. " As easily." 
^Fucata et simulata. " Artificial and counterfeit things." — Levem 
avem. " A citizfen of little weight of character."— C<i«*torUm, sev- 
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erum et gravem. ** A fiim, inflexible, and influential man.^ Ob- 
serve that herer as elBewhere, the idea of weight of character lies 
at the basia of the term gravis, which is opposed to levi* in the pre- 
vious clause. 

$96. 

C. Papiritu. C. Papirius Carbo is meant, who has already been 
referred to in chap. xi., ^ 39, and chap. xii., ^ 41. After the word 
Papirius the common text adds consul, which Lange and other edr- 
tors very correctly remove, as a mere interpolation. Carbo was 
not consul, but tribune, when he proposed the law in question, 
which was in A.U.C. 623, about two years before the present con- 
yersation is supposed to have taken place. He did not obtain the 
consulship until A.U.C. 634 ; so that the conunon reading can not 
be correct. — De tribunis plebis refidendia. " About the re-election 
of tribunes of the commons." The law here referred to provided 
that a persop might be re-elected to the tribuneship as often as the 
people thought advisable. It was suppbrted by Caius Gracchus, 
but strenuously opposed by the younger Africanus, and was defeat- 
ed.— iViAi/ de me. Supply dieo. 

Ducem populi Romani, &c. " That he was the leader of the Ro- 
man people, not the mere follower of their will.** Scipio, on this 
occasion, though unus ex populo, that is, though a privatus, placed 
himself, by the force of his eloquence, at the head of the people, and 
pointed out to them the true path, from which they were about to 
wander. He became, therefore, a ifjfiayoydc in the highest and 
noblest sense of the term, and not one of thoae populares whose 
only object is to flatter the feelings of the multitude, and blindly 
follow their will and pleasure. (Compare Seyffert, ad loc.) 

Q. Maximo. The allusion is to Q. Fabius Maximus iGmilianus, 
elder son of iGmilius Paulus Macedonicus, and who had been adopted 
into the Fabian family as his brother had been into that of the Scip- 
ios. (Compare chap. xix., ^ 69.)—Consulibus. A.U.C. 609 ; B.C. 145. 
— C Licinii Crassi. This Crassus was a tribune of jthe commons 
B.C. 145, and proposed a law to prevent the colleges of priests from 
filling up vacancies, and to transfer the election to the people. The 
measure was defeated, however, by the speech of the then praetor, 
C. Lselius Sapiens. (Brut.f 21.) — Ad populi beneficium transferebatur. 
*' Was proposed to be transferred to the favor of the people," i. e., 
the object of the proposed law was to make this a matter of popu- 
lar favor at the comitia. — Atque is primus instituitf &c. " He was 
also the first that brought in the custom of addressing the people 
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with his lace turned toward the fonmi.*' More literally, << he waa 
the first that began to treat with the people afler having tamed bim- 
self toward the forum." He tumed toward the fonmi on these oc- 
casions, instead of turning toward the comitiom and the curia. 
Plutarch, however {Vii. C. Gracch.y 6), attribotea the introduction 
of this mark of independence to Cains Gracchna. — Tamtn iUiuM ven^ 
dibilem oraiianemi &,c. " A feeling of reyerence, howeyer, for the 
immortal gods, we npholding the aame, easily triumphed oyer the 
specious oratory of that indiyidual.** Vendibilis properly means 
<*8aleable," **ihat may or can be sold," and hence ''specious," 
" plausible," dcc, because things of a specions and attractive nature 
easflj find a purchaser. — Re. *' By the trath itself '' More liter- 
ally, « by the fact itself " Grttyius, foJlowing a marginal reading, 
giyes rei veritate. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
^97. 

Quodsi in scenUf id est, in eoncione. ** Now, if on a public stage, 
that is, in a public assembly,'' t. e., and I call by tliis name an as- 
sembly of the people. The term scena is here employed figuratiyely 
for any public place of action, and more particularly for the assem- 
bly of the people in the foram, where the auggestum took the place 
of ihejpdpita. Compare Horat., Sat., ii., 1, 71 : " Quin ubi se a vulgo 
et scena in secreta remorant" where tbe ScJiol. Cruq. explains scena 
by apuhlico conspectu; and also Cic., Ep. ad Brut., 1, 9: **Ac mihi 
tum, Brute, officio nlum erat et naturay tiln nunc populo et scena, ut 
dicitur, serviendum est." — Ne amare quidem aut amari^ &c. '<Not 
even the loving and being loved, since you vnll not know with 
what degree of sincerity this is done.'* The infinitives come in here 
as nouns. — Qui ipse sibi assentetur, &c. The allasion is to one who 
has a high conceit of his own merit. 
^98. 

Omnino est amans, &c. He here anticipates an objection that 
might be made, and acknowledges that conscious virtue itself can 
not be void of self-esteem, as well knowing its own worth, and 
how lovely its form appears. — De virtutis opinione. ** Of the opinion 
of their own virtue (whioh some are accustomed to form)." The 
traly virtuous man can not, of course, be devoid of self-esteem ; 
but then he does not entertain a high conceit of his own merit ; 
whereas the man who thinks himself adorned with every virtue is 
but too apt to form a highnotion of himself Of the latter Laelius 
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Is hert Bp99il^.^4d ipnnm tolmiaUm. *< f «r tiieir owb gntt- 
fication."-*r«fMfli. "^B8iiieere.'*--Iiaitiwm fuamm. "Of their 
merit».*'— iVm ^#efK fnUU^ glorioai, "Wcie there not braggart 
Boldiers in real \\fo."^Uagm9 vero agere, 6lc. *< (Say yoa 80) thal 
Tbaia did ifldeed retum me many thanlu V* This lioe is qao(e4 
Irom thfl ** £uoiiehu8" ef Terence (iii.» 1, 1), aad is uttered by Thnieo» 
a braggart ei^taiii, to hiB paraaite Gnatho, who had just conyeyed 
Pamphila aa a preaeat from Thraao to Thais. Thraao aad Grnatho 
are represeated as boming on the stage in the middle of a dialogQe» 
and hence the apparently abrupt commencement of the sceoe. Tbe 
most naturai mode ef supplying the ellipsis is by aisue tu. Seme 
less correctly regard 4igere here as an historical iB&aitiTe. The U&e 
iB a comie iaioabia trimeter, and is scanned as UjXIowb : 

Mdgnat \ vero ageWre gra\M» II ThSia \ mVd ?H 

IngenUe. ** A countless number." Just ds we would say in En- 
glish, ** a miUion." Tha parasite, in his answer, purposely exag- 
gerates. 

Vanitas. "Flattery.*' More literally, "emptiness," i. «., insin- 
cerity.— ^M«n/a/io7i«. "Adulation. "—.Bxcor*. "Weak." The 
opposite of the old cordatus. (Compare, in exp^anation of the term^ 
Ctc, Tusc. Disp., i., 9, 18.) — Agnoscittur, The verb agnosco here 
refers to tbe recognizing, or taking a thing to be what it really is. 
There is no need, therefore, of our reading cognoscitur with Gem- 
hard. — Det manus. " Stretches out his hands," t. «., in token of 
being worsted. — Plus vidisse videatur. "May seem to have seen 
more than he actually has," i. e.^ may fancy himself possessed of 
more ability than he reaily is. — Quod ne accidat, caoendum est,^ &c, 
" We must take good heed, therefore, lest this happen, as it does in 
the * Heiress,* i. e., as it does in the comedy of Oecilius, entitled 
Epiclerus {'EnlKTitipo^), or " the Heiress." After ut supply id accidit, 
with Gemhard and Seyffert. — Hodie me ante omnes, &c. " You will 
have tncked me this«day more than all the dotards represented in 
comedies, and will have wiped me in fine style." Observe that 
versaris and emunxeris are both in the future perfect. Emunxeris 
is Bentley's emendation for the common unxeris, and suits bettor 
the character of a master addressing his i^ave. The lines are comic 
iambic trimetere, and scanned as foUows : 

HodM I me dnte omnWes com\icos II stnitos \ shuslH 
Versdr\ls, dtWque emiinx\erisWlMitiss\ime.lii 
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Siulti90ima per^mui. « The Tery foolith dianeter," t. <., the reiy 
fooHah pert played by. — De hac dico sapUniiOy Snt. " J am speakinf 
ef tbftt ineiidsbip wiiioh appewrs capable of faJliBf to the lot of ha« 
manity," c. <., when I say the frieadahipa of the peilbct, I mean per- 
leot, as 0ur as 18 coosisteflt with the frailty of haman nature. — Li9e» 
omiiciiias. '<FriTolou8 friendshipe/' i. €., tfae Tain and fhToioas 
connections of the woTld.-^Aliquando. ** At length,'' t. e., finally. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ConvenienHa rerum. " Union of sentiment." This whole claose 
ie weU paraphrased by Gemhard : ** In virtute igitur eausa est, eur 
amiei eoneentiant, seee dUigant, et etahUee conatanterque «tiU.** — Mem. 
^ The aame character/' i. e., the same combination of moral qaali- 
ties. — NiiUa indigentia, nulla utilitate quaaita. "The supplying of 
no want , the reaping of no adrantage being had in Tiew.*' Compare 
the definition given in the treatise De Finilms (ii., 24) : " Quid eet 
amare, e quo nomen ductum amicitia eei, niei velle boni» aliquem affici 
quam maximis, etiamai ad ae ex He nihil redeat f " The idea is bor- 
rowedy howcTer, fiom Aristotle (Rhet., ii., 4). — <tua tamen ipaa, 6lc. 
The reference is to utilitaa which precedes ; and the idea is, that 
many beneficial consequences resolt firom trae fiiendship, hbw litUe 
soeTer these consequenoes are the objects primariiy in Tiew. 

4101. 
L. Paulum. L. iEmilius Paulus Macedonicus, often already 
mentiQned.— Jf. Catonem. M. Porcius Cato, the censor.--C. Gal- 
htm. C. Sulpicius Gallus. (Consult 2>* Sentei., chap. xiT., ^ 49.)— 
P. Naaicam. Publius Corneluis ^ipio Nasica. (Cottsult De Senect., 
chap. xiv., 4 dO.>— Tii. Gr^sclmm. Tiberins Sempronhis Gracchus, 
the father of the two Gracchi. — Seipionia noatri aocerum. "The 
&ther-in-law of my friend Scipio,'' t. e., 0( my d^rted friend Afri- 
canus the youoger. Airicanus the younger married Sempronia» the 
daughter of T. Sempionius Gracchus, and the sister of the Gracchi. 
(Compare Val. Max., iii., 8, 6 ; Ti., », 3.)— .Z.. Furium. L. Furius 
Philus. <Consult chap. it., ^ 14.)— P. Rupilium, Sp. Mummium, 
Ck)nsult chap. xix., ^ ^^.—Acquieacimua. " We take a calm delight 
in." Compare the explanation of Foreellini : " Acquieacere, in re 
aliqua cum animi quiete et Toluptate ^onsistere." — Veatra. Re- 
ferring to Fannius and Mucius toge^.— Q. Tuheroma. Quintus 
^UusTubero. (ConeuU «hap. xi., ♦ 37.)— P. iitt<t«t. Publiu^Ra- 

L2 
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tilius Rufus, who was tribune of tUe commons in A.U.C. 617, the 
year in which the consul Mancinus made his well-known treaty with 
the Numantines.— il. Virginii. The MSS. differ greatly here. We 
haTC given the reading of Lange, with the best editors. (Coneult 
Emesti, Clav. Cie., s. v.) — Ita ratio comparata est vita^ &c. " The 
routine of life and of our nature is so arranged/' t. e., the succession 
of ages is so regulated by nature. — E carceribus emissus sis, ^c. 
Compare De Senect., chap. xxiii., ^ 83. 

^ 102. 

Scipio, qtumvis est sttbito ereptus. Compare chap. iii., ^ 13. — 
Vivit tamen, semperque vivet. Compare chap. Tii., ^ 23 : " Et, quod 
dijfficilius est, mortui vivunt." — Semper in manibus. ** CcHdtinually. in 
hand/' i. e., with which I waa daily brought in contact. The ref- 
erence is to the happiness of daily intercourse with him whUe alive. 
— Nemo unquam animo, &c. " No one will ever entertain loftier 
designs than ordinary in mind or in hope," t. e., no one wiU ever 
form in mind any lofly enterprise, or proceed with hopeful feelings 
to its achievement. 

^ 103. 

De republiea consensus. ** A coincidence of sentiment relative to 
the public interests.** — Rerum privatarum consUium. ** A source of 
adyice in my priyate affairs." — Quod quidem senserim. ** As far, in- 
deed, as I was aware.*' — Idem victus. Among the many private 
virtues, remarks Melmoth, which added lustre to the public charac- 
ters of Scipio and Lelius, their singular temperance was particu- 
larly conspicuous. 

O04. 
Studiis. **OvaSLTdoT.*'—Recordatioetmemaria. " The ever-livingr 
recollection.'' Compare the explanation of Seyffert : " Recordatio 
et memoria ist nichts weiter, als was wir lehendige Erinnerung nen- 
nen.^' Memoria ia the mere recalling of a thing to mind, as far as 
mens and cogitatio are concemed, whereas recordatio is the dwelling 
. upon it eum animo et affectu. (Compare Herzog, ad Ccu., Bell. Ctv,, 
iii., 72, p. U^.y—Desiderium. ** The loss."— DtttriM». " Much long- 
er," t. e., in the ordinary course of nature.— Br«jt«. ** Of brief du- 
ration." — Ut ita virtutem locetis, &c. " To assign such a place to 
virtue, without which friendship can not exist, that, virtue except- 
ed, you may think nothing more excellent than friendship," t. e., to 
assign virtue the highest place in your estimation, and friendship 
the place next to virtue. Grevius conjectures coUuis for Uxetis, of 
which Ernesti approves ; but there is no need whatever of any 
change in the common reading. 
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M. TULLII CICERONIS PARADOXA, &c. "The Paradoxa 
of M. Tullius Oicero, addressed to Marcus Brutus.'' The Brutus 
here referred to is the celebrated Marcus Juoius Brutus who coor 
spired against Julius Caesar. 

Under this title ofParadoxa are comprehended six favorite para- 
doxes of the Stoics, ezplained in familiar language, defended by 
popular arguments, and iUustrated, occasionally, by examples de- 
rived from contemporary history, by which meaas they are raade 
the vehicles for covert attacks upon Crassus, Hortensius, and Lu- 
cullus, and for vehement declamation against Clodius. This must 
not be viewed as a serious work, or one whieh the author viewed 
in any other light than that of a mere jeu d'eisprit (" Ego vero, illa 
ipsttf qua vix in gymruuiis et in otio Stoici probarUy ludens conjed in 
communes locos,^' pref ) ; for the propositions are mere philosophical 
quibbles, and the arguments by which they are supported are pal- 
pably unsatiBfactory and illogical, resolving themselves into a juggle 
with words, or into induction resting upon one or two particular 
cases. The tUeorems enunciated for demonstration are, 1. That 
whieb iB morally iair (rd xaUv) is alone good {&yaB6v). 2. Virtue 
alone is requisite to aeciire happiness. 3. Good and evil deeds ad- 
Boit of no degree, i. «., all criBies are equaUy heinous, all virtuous 
aetioBS equally meritorious. 4. Every fod is a madman. 6. The 
wiee man alone is firee, and, therefore, every man not wise is a 
•lave. 6. The wise man alone is rich. 

The pr^aee, wbieh is addressed to M. Brutu8,.must have been 
written early in B.C. 46 ; for Oato is spoken of in such terms that 
we can not doubt titot he was~^stiil alive, or, at aU events, that ia- 
teUigence of his fate had not yet reached italy ; and there is also a 
distinct aUusion to the De Claris OratorUms as aiready pnbUshed. 
But, aHhoagh the ofibring now presented is called a **parvum opus- 
eulumt*^ the resiili of atndies prosecuied during tbe shorter nighta 
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which foUowed the long watehiDgs in which the Bmttu had been 
prepared, it is equallj certain that the fourth paradox bears deei* 
aive evidence of having been compoaed before the deathof Clodius 
(B.C. 52), and the aixth before the death of Crassas (B.C. 53). 
Hence we moat conclude that Cicero, eoon after his arriyal at Rome 
fh>m Brundisium, amuaed himself by adding to a seriee of rhetorical 
triflea commenced some years before, and then dispatched the en- 
tire collection to his friend. (Smitkf Dia. Biogr., yoI. i., p. 737.) 



PRO(EMIUM. 

Calorumf avuneulum tuum. M. Porcios Cato Uticensis is meant, 
who was Bumamed Uticensia in history, from Utica, the place w^ere 
he put an end to his existence. Livia, the sister of the celebrated 
tribune M. Livius Drusus, was married first to M. Porcius Cato, bj 
whom she had Cato Uticensis ; and, subsequently, to Q. Servilius 
Csepio, by whom she had a daughter, Servilia, who was the mother 
of Brutus. ServUia was therefore Cato*s half-siBter. — Loeos gravcM 
ex philoaophia traetare» ** Is accustomed to discuss grave topics of 
philosophy." Observe that hcos answers here to the Greek rdnovc, 
analogous to the loei eommunes of the rbetorical writers. The ref- 
erence Ib to general principles of a philosophical character, intended 
to be subsequently applied to the question under debBXe.^Abhorren' 
tet ah hoe usu^ &c. " Altogether foreign to the forensic and popu- 
lar mode of speaking that we are accustomed to employ.^' More 
literally, " to our forensic and popular practice.*' 

Quod eo majus est illi. " A thing which is the more difficult for 
him." Observe that majus is here equivalent to difieilius, or ma- 
joris opereR. The difficulty arose from the circumstance of his being 
a Stoic, a school wMch cultivated a concise and diy mode of speak- 
ing, and rejected all the omaments of oratory. Compare Brut., 
XXX., ^ 114: " Stoicis, quorum peracutum et artis plenum ortLtionis 
genus sds tamen esse extZe, nee saiis populari assensioni accommoda' 
tum.^^ — Ea pkilosophia. The Peripatetic and Academic. (Compare 
De Orat., iii., 18, 67 ; Brut.y xxxi., ^ 120.) — Qua non muUum disere- 
pentt dcc. Especially as regards the views which these two schools 
entertained of the bona eorporis et fortuna. We have given the sub- 
junotive here in accordance with Zumptj i 656. The common text 
has discrepant. — In mUgus. " By the mass of mankind." — ffteresi. 
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*' Seet." Observe that harUiM is the Greek alpefftc (from oipiQ, « 
choose")» Latioized, and denotes a achool, or sect of philosophy, 
chosen in preference to others. — Dilatat. In the sense of amj^ijieai 
or exomai. — MimUia inierrogatiunadi». The Stoics were remark- 
able for their nice and sabtle distinctions, which degenerated^ eyent- 
ually, into mere quibbles. Compare De Fin., iv., 3, 7 : « Pungunt 
quasi aculcis interrogaiiunculi» anguaiist quihua,^^ dcc. With regaid 
to interrogatiunculis, compare the explanation of Facciolati : ** Sig- 
mficat argumentationes Dialecticorumj quafiebant interrogando.** 

De morte. Walker and Thomas Bentley conjecture de contemnen' 
da mortCf because Cato was' accustomed to discourse, not concern- 
ing death, but conceming the contempt of it. — Stoice. " In accord- 
ance with the principles of the Stoic sect." — Oratoriis omamentis 
adJubiiis. " The embellishments of oratory, howeYer, being at the 
same time called into play by him." Those who wish to read, with 
Lambinus, nuUis oratoriis omamentis adhibUis, mistake Cicero'8 
meaning entirely. Cicero always speaks of Cato as an eloquent 
man {Brut., xxxi., &c.), ^and he merely wishes to state here, that he 
only introduced into his orations philosophic discussions on those 
points in which the Stoics did not difier very widely from other 
sects. He bimself, howeyer, intends to treat of their Paradoxes, 
which Cato did not do, and hence the expression feci etiam auda- 
cius. — Qu<B vix in gymnasiis, 6lc. " Which the Stoics prove with 
difficulty in their schools aad moments of leisure," t. «., find it a 
difficult matter to prove either in their public disputations, or their 
hours of retirement, when seated in their studies, and reducing 
their thoughts to writing. — Ludens. " As a piece of amusement.'* 
Equivalent to ludendi causa. — In eommunes locos. " Into the form 
of commonplaces/' i. €., of general propositions. 

Et ah ipsis etiam, dcc. We have inserted et on the authority of 
one of the MSS. The common reading is extremeiy awkward. 
Graevius, who omits et, places a period after appellantur. Bentley 
conjectures appeUata. — Id est inforum. These words are suspect- 
ed by some editors of being a gloss, but without any necessity.^ 
An alia quadam esset, &c. ** Whether the language of the learned 
was difierent of its kind from that which we employ in our ha- 
rangues to the people." — Socratica. Compare the remark of Facci- 
olati : '< Exierunt ex Schola Socratis, quif in rebus omnibuSf non mlgi 
opinionemi sed veritatem et honestatem sequebantur." ' 
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4 6. 

P§num oputmiwn. hnOmma md ollien omit jicnnim; Ciearo, 
kQfwoTer, olleii stiresgtheDs «he idea of amafinB» eeirtaiiied in tbe 
diiiii«altT« bj iqipeiidiiig an adjeetiTe.— jEfif yam emirmeUoriius noe- 
$Am. Compaie Introdaotoiy Reimaks. — lUauL nu^orum vigriUarum 
mmmB. ** That otiier gift, the leanlt of moie pratracted Tig^." 
The refereace k to the **Bnau9,'' or tieatiae ^De Cltri» Ormiori- 
h»»" and not, aa Faoeiolati majntains, to tbe ** TuscuUn Digputa- 
Hons,'' the " De Finibue,'' aad tbe << J>e Nuhira Deortun.*'^DegusU-, 
his. *< Tou will bave a taste of/' i. e., wi]^ be able to fonn an idea 
of— l/ift. "To pureue."— emifd. "Tbeses," i. «., propositions,. 
inyolving the discussion of general principles. — Hoe tamen opue in 
aaeeptum, dtc. " I do not, however, at all require of you to regard 
this work as a debt iocurred by you," i. «., to consider yourself un- 
der any great obligations to me on account of the work wbich I 
here transmit, or to think that I am entitled to any great amount 
of thanks for it at your hands. The phrase aueptum referre^ or in 
aceeptum referrey properly means, to set down something on the 
debtor's side of an account, as reeeived from another ; and bence 
its figuratiye employment on the present occasion. 

Non est enrm ut, &c. Consult Zumpt^ ^ 752. — In aree. As if it 
were a vahied work of art, like the statue of Minerva by Phidias, 
which was ptaced in the Parthenon, on the Acropolis of Athens. — 
Ex eadem qfidna. *' From the same studio," t. «., from the same 
woiksbop from which my other work emanated. He mereiy wishes 
his friend Brutus to recognize in it the hand of the same writer, t. e., 
of Cicero. 



PARAIX)XON I. 
^6. 
Quod honestum «t/, dtc. <* That what is morally fair is alone good . " 
The Latin inscriptions givea in each of the Paradoza after the Greek 
heading are owing probably to the grammariana, and are omitted in 
many MSS. We have retained them, howeyer, with the best edi- 
tors. The doctrine of the Stoics here alluded to is as follows : Since 
tbose things only are truly good which are becoming and virtuous, 
and since virtue, whieh is seated in the mind, is alone sufficient for 
happiness, external things contribute nothing toward happiness, 
and, therefore, are not in themselves good. Tbe wise man will 
only value riches, hoaor, beauty, and other extemal enjoyments, as 
means and instraments of virtue ; ibr in eveiy condition he js happy 
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in the possession of a mind accoinmodated to nature. (Diog. Laert.f 
Tii.;^ 9^ s€fq, ; Cic., Dt Pin.^ iii., 10, 34.) 

Stoieorum, Tbe Stoies were a seot foiiiided by Zeno, a native of 
Citimn in the island of Cyprtts» €uid tbey derived their name from 
the arofh or portieo, in whtcfa tbeir lonnder was aocustomed to teach 
at Athena.^Dief poteii. ''Reqaires to be spofcen of ^' 8eme e^-t 
tora read pos^U, others potest. — I$imtm. IndicatiYe of contraipt. 
(Compare Zumptj i 127, and 70l.)^OpeM. ** The iafluence." Ob. 
senre tbat opes denotes tbe influence in the state which eonnectibns, 
biith, wealth, t^nt, etoqaeiice, dce., give a man. — Imperi^ *'Mil- 
itary powar."— C«ret(m^«efi<M. A mach better reading than ciremi^ 
fiueniHm». — Cupiditatit sitis. ** The thifst of tbeir cupidity.'' 

Continentisdmorum hommum, &e. ** I often miss the wonted sa- 
gaeity of those most eontineilt men, onr ancestors,*' i. e., of onr an- 
eestoTs, men who lived with so much simplicity. — Peeunue membra. 
^ Appendages of wealth." Some editors omit menibra^ whOe others 
read munera. Tliere is no neeessity, however, Ibr either changej.— 
Verho Bona. **By the term Bona,^* i. «., by the appeliation of 
" Goods.** — Re acfactis. " In reality, and in their whole course of 
conduct.** bompare the Greek version of Petavius : r^ bvri k&v 
ToTf vpd^eaiv. — Mcdo esse. Compare Zumptf ^ A^^-T-Alqui ista 
emnia, &e. The Stoics called all such things indifferent {adidijtopa), 
since they can not affect the reai happiness of man. Hence the re- 
mark of Seneca {Ep.t 117) : " Jd medtum atque indifferens vocamus, 
quod tam malo contingerequam hono potest, tamquam pecunia, forma, 
m^Uitas." 

, « 8, 0. 

Quamobrsm licet irridsat, Slc. ** Wherefore, if any one wishes so 
to do, let him d^ide <what is here said)." Observe that si qui vult 
is equi valent, in fact, to quisquis milt. — Vera ratio. ** Right feason. • ' 
— /« septem, Sup^y sapientibus.-^Prienen. Prieae was a city of 
looia in Asia Minor, at the foot of Mount Mycale. It was taken in 
the time of Bias by Alyattes, the father of CnBsus. (Compare 
Herod.f i, ft^.y^MuUa de suis rebus. Lambinus thinks that we 
shoold read m^Zte de swis, or else muUas de suis rebus. (Compare 
Ochsnerj Ecl, p. ^b.)^Porto. Compare Pwrad. iv., 1, 89. — Hisc 
Ivdibria fortuna. The goddess Fortuae was supposed to bestow 
her gifts oftentimes in mere sport and mockery. (Compare Ltv., 
ZXX., 90: ** Hoc quoqus ludibrium casus edid^ fortuna,") 
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LenHus. " Too coldly/' t. e., in too lifeless a maDner. — SuUUmm 
^uam Mtui* est. << With more subtlety than snfBees (for Jill practical 
parpoees).'* — UUam eogUaiionem aut auri, dcc. "Any concoption 
either of gold and siiver (employed) for gratifying cnpidity ; oc of 
objects pleasing to the eye (intended) to impart delight ; or of fnr- 
niture to be highly prized ; or of banquets for yoluptuoua indulgence." 
By amaniiate» are meant in particular magnificent dwellings, ^len- 
did YillaB, gardens, dcc. — Ad avaritiam. Ruhnken {ad Veil. Pater^., 
p. 124) conjecturea ad divitiae, but the emendation is an unfortunate 
one. Compare the explanation of Wetzel : " avaritia axgentum asp- 
petity eifte argentum exptet avaritiam.** 

Vultis a RomvXo 7 Supply incipere or tnctjnam, which actually ap- 
pear in different editions, but are nothing more than mere glosses. 
— Eecendit. Old form for aecendit. (Compare Tuec. Disp.y v., 9 ; De 
Senect., xziii., ^ B9.)^Minusne gratas, &c. ** Do we think that his 
two-handled cups, tfhd his amall earthenware vessels, were less ac- 
oeptable to the immortal gods than the paterse of others, chased 
with the figures of femsl" t. «., covered with embossed or chased 
work, representing branches of fem. Obserre that aliohim is equiir- 
alent to eorum qui post vixerunt. — Capedines. Small two-handled 
cups used in sacrifices, and made, according to Varro (L. L., iT., 
26), either of wood or of earthenware. — Himulas. The term Mmula 
(written, also, himella and imella) is a diminutive of himea, the root 
of which may be traced in tr, hir, x^^P- (Compare Ctc, De Fin., ii:, 
8 ; and Benfey, Wurzel-Lex., ii., p. 108.) — Filicatas. Compare the 
lances fiUcata mentioned in Ep, ad Att., vi!, 1. 

^ 12. 
Bmtum. L. Junhis Brotus, who drove out the Tarquins. — Quii 
egerit. " What object he may have had in view." Literally, 
<*what he may have been urging on." — Quid spectaverint, &c. 
" What they may have aimed at, what they may have sought to 
accomplish.'' — C. Mudum. Caius Mucius, sumamed Scsevola, from 
the loss of his right hand, which he held over the buming altar 
when his attempt against the life of Pbrsenna was frustrated. (Con- 
sult Liv., ii., 12, seq.y—Coclitem. Horatius Cocles, who, unaided, 
defended the pons Suhlicius against all the host of Porsenna. C^v., 
ii., 10.) — Patrem Decium, &c. Compare De Seneet., xx., ^ 76. — 
Devotavit. A word of rather rare occurrenpe, and borrowed from 
Ihe " Decius" of Accius (ap. Non., p. 98) : "Patrio exemplo etmedi- 
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eabOf atque animam devotaho hotHhus.** — C. Fairien. Compare De 
Seneet.t Yi., ^ 16. — 3P. Curii. Compare De Seneet., ▼!., ^ 16. — Se- 
^ebatur. This Terb is to be supplied, either in the siiigular or plu- 
ral, in all the clauses that follow, down to alu. — Cn. et P. Seipionea, 
Compare De Seneet., xz., ^ 76. — Carthaginieiuium adventum. ** The 
entrance of the Carthaginians into Italy.'' The allnaion is to the 
efforts of the two Scipios, who commanded in Spain, in preventing 
the passage of re-enforcements for the army of Hannibal in Italj.— > 
Inter korwn cetates interjectus Cato. Cato was quaestor to the elder 
AfricanuB ; and subsequently, when advanced in yeara, extolled in 
the senate the distinguishedabilityof the younger Africanus during 
the early part of the third Punic war. (Compare De Senect., vi., 

^ 13, 14. 

Hujus orationis ac sententia, "Of this mode of speaking, and of 

the sentiments here advocated."— CortVi/^tw operibus. " In articles 

of Corinthian workmanship." The reference is to statues, columna, 

&c., but, more particularly, to vessels of Corinthian brass. (Com- 

pare P/m., H. N., xxxiii., 2.y^Fabricii. Compare ^ 12. — Qu<b modo 

huc, modo illuc transferwntur. A circumlocution for commutabilia. 

The reference is to the ludibria fortuna, alladed to in ^ 9, what the 

Greek philosophical writers termed ra kv Kivriaei. Wetzel and Gera- 

hard are wrong in supposing that by " mobilia" are merely meant 

"quce loco suo moveri possunt." — lUud. Compare Zumpt, ^ 748. — 

Voluptatem esse summum bonum. The doctrine of the Cyrenaic 

school, so called from its founder, Aristippus, a native of Cyrene. 

The Cyrenaic doctrine would appear to have arisen from a misap- 

plication of the Socratic. Socrates considered happiness (t. «., the 

enjoyment of a well-ordered mind) to be the aim of all men ; and 

Aristippus, taking up this position, pronounced pleasure the chief 

good, and pain the chief evil ; but he wished the mind to preserve 

its authority in the midst of pleasure. (Smith, Dict. Biogr.t s. v.) — 

Quidquamne bonum est, dcc. Compare Seneca, Epist., 87 : " Quod 

bonum est, bonos facit ; fortuita bonum non faciunt ; ergo non sunt 

bona.'^ 

^ 16. 
LaudabUis. Compare Cie.^ De Fin., iii., 8, 27 : " Quod est bonumf 
omne laudaJbUe est ; quod autem laudabUe est, omne est honestum : bo- 
num igitur quod^st, honestum est." And again, Plut., Stoic. Repugn. : 
ro dyadov alperSVf rd d' alperdv 6pear6v * to <5' apearbv kTraiveTov • rd 
^ inaiverov koXov. {Tewnemann, Gesch. d. PAt/., t. iv,, p. 83.) — 
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Quid honm. « Wlmt ona of tbese duags." Tbe referenee ia to 
liraise and glory. — An quifputm tn potiundi» vokijaaHhts, itc. *< Or 
doee «ny one, «raid ih^ enjoyiaeBt of pleeaoree, eleTato himaeU' in 
giory and n goed repoit V t. #., doee any one iod that the eojoy- 
ment of pieeearee » a Me to honor and gloiy 1— D«Bpwt. A met- 
apbor horrowed from the morements of oonhetants. 



PARADOXON U. 

M6. 

Is fii0 virtu9 Mt, dce. This same sohjeet is handled more «t large 
in the fifth hook of the Tascnlan Dispatations, under the title " V<r- 
tutem ad beate viveTtdum se ipsa etee contentam." — Nee. vero ego^ &c. 
Some editors, in order to avoid the appearance of abmptness in this 
eommencement, suppose the present Paradox to be intimately con- 
nected with, aod to flow, as it were, from the precediog one. It \& 
hetter, however, to regard the whole piece as a fragment from an 
oration against Clodius, who had attacked Cicero on account of the 
alleged illegality of the condemnation of the foUowers of Catiline ; 
and as being here introduced for the purpose of showing in what way 
general propositions, of a philo^ophicad nature, may be made to have 
a special application. (Compare BiUerhecky ad loc.) — M. RegtUum. 
Compare De Senect.y xx., ^ 75. Cicero appears nowhere to have 
had any doubts respecting the actual punishment of Regulus by the 
Carthaginians. — Magnitudo ammi. ** His lofty spirit." — Gravitas. 
** His rectitude of principle," i. e., his remaining true to his char- 
acter, and not allowing himself to be intimidated by the fear of a 
cruel punishment, so as to recommend impolitic and dishonorable 
terms to his countrymen. — Qui, tot virtutum prasidio, &c. " For 
he, through the sz^eguard and the glorious retinue of so many vir- 
tues." There is no need of our inserting septu^j or circumseptui, 
or munitus into the text, after conUtatu, as some editors have done ; 
for prasidio and comitatu are causal ablatives, and require nothing 
to be added. 

C. vero Marium vidimus. Marius died B.C. 86, when Cicero was 
in his twenty-first year. The works of Cicero offer many proofs of 
his attachment to the memory of Marius. While still a young man, 
he celebrated his praisea in a poem named «fter him. (De Leg., i., 
1 . ) He constantly cites him as a model of eourage and firmaess of 
aoul. (Or. in Verr., v., 10 ; pro Balb., 30, seq. ; in fis., 19 ; Tusc, 
ii., 16; De Fin.y ii., 32, dic.) He compares his own exile to that 
of Marina (Post red. ad Quir., 8 ; pro Sext., 32) ; and he mentions, 
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iB his treatise on IHvindHon (i., 28 ; ii., 67), the dream in which he 
thbaght he eaw Marine, who aanoanced to him a happj retarn to 
his coaBtry. Marius, it wiU be remembered, was Cicero's fellow- 
townsman, both having been bom at Arpinom. — Seeundis in rebus* 
Referring to those of his coantry, as brooght abont by his yictories. 
^Adversii. Referring to his own, when the party of Sylla wa^ hi 
tbe ascendant. 

Insane. Addresaed to Clodius. Some MSS. add O Marce Anto» 
m / and hence Bentley thinks that we haYS here a fragment of aa 
oiation againsl the trittm?ir. The opinion, however,. appears an 
antenables»iie, and the addition jast mentioned to be a mere gloas. 
— Qui est totue apiu» ex seee, " Who is ateogether sufficient in him- 
self,'* i. e., vfhp is a^apKiK. An imitation of Plato's language 
iMenex., p. 247, £.) : 6t<^ yofy &vdpl eig kavrb» ipijpTfjTai ndvra r^ 
«rpof eidaifMvlav ^ipovra^ k. t. X. — Ratia» '* Calculations." — Eum tu 
kominem, dtc. As if nan me were understood in opposition to it.^ 
Isti». IndicatiTO of contempt. — Ne reeueanii quidem evenerii, dco. 
** Will in all likelihood beiaU me, not cTen refusing (to receiTo it), 
not merely not ofiering resistanee to it," i. e., wiU not only not be 
resisted, but eYen patiently waited Ibr by me. As regards the 
foree of epenerit bere, eonsuU Zampif ^ 627. — Laberavi, dic. AUud* 
ing to his labors in erushing the coaspiracy of CatiUne. 

^ 18, 19. 
Ut omnino ah hominibus. *' So that I must depart altogether from 
among men." Supply demigrandum eit. — Quorum qmnia. "AU 
wbose prospects.'* — Quati circumscriptus est. " Is circumscribed, as 
it were, within certain Umits." — Non iis, qui omnem, &c. Cicero*s 
pwn conduct in banishment agreed very iU with this sentiment. — 
Tua libidines, &c. Equivalent to nam tu(z libidines, <&c. — Quod est. 
" What you at present possess," t. «., your present fortune. — Ne non 
sit diutumumfuturum. " Lest it may not be going to prove lasting.*' 
On ne non with verbs of fearing, consult Zumpt, $ 635. — Ut furia. 
"Like so^any furies."— Ttt<8 injuria. "Your wrongdoings." — 
Bene esse potesi. "It can go weU wiih.'' ~~ FugicTida. "To be 
shunned by us." — Florens. " Prosperous." 
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PARADoxoN rir. 

Mqualia esse peccata, 6iC. <* That all crimes are equal, and (also 
aU) yirtuous actions/' t. e., that good and evil deeds admit of no de- 
gree, that is, all crimeB are equally heinous, and all virtuous actions 
eqnally meritorious. This same Stoic paradox is handled in the De 
Fin., iii., 9, 32 ; 10, 34 ; 14, 45 ; 16, 46 ; iv., 27, 76, <&c. Compare 
Horat., Sat.y i., 3, 76, seqq. — Rerum eventu. " By the issue," t. e., 
by their effects. The reasoning of Cicero is this : When you com* 
mit a fault, neither the object uor the effects of your fault are at all 
to be taken into consideration, but simply the fault itself, and the 
fact of your conduct being criminal. Hence it foUows that all faults 
are equal in genere, though they may difier greatly in specie. — Ipntm 
illud peccare. Consult Zumpt^ ^ 698. — Quoqtut verteris. The meaa- 
ing is, whether you say it was done through imprudence, or through 
want of self-control-* ^urt navem evertat gubemaior, &c. " Whether 
a pilot lose a ship laden with gold or with hay, makes a consider- 
able difference as regards the nature of the damage, none as re^ards 
the pilofs unskilfulness." — Lapsa est liHdo. " Passion has gone 
astray," t. «., an outrage has been committed. — Dolor. "The 
trouble consequent upon this." — Est tamquam transilire lineas. " Is, 
as it were, overleaping certain limits." The Stoics represented 
Tirtoe as a straight line, on either side of which men fell into vice. 

Quod autem non licet^ &c. " What, however, is unlawful, is made 
to depend merely on the foUowing circumstance, if it be shown, 
namely, to be unlawful," t. «., it is merely sufficient to know wheth- 
er a thing be unlawful ; any question about the degree of unlawful- 
ness is foreign to the subject. — Id. Referring to the simple fact of 
an action^s being unlawful. This unlawfulne^s can not be rendered 
on any occasion either greater or less ; that is, for example, it is no 
more aUowed you to kUl a mere sti;anger, than another his own fa- 
ther. — Quoniam in eo est peccatumf &c. " Slnce the fault consists 
ii\ this, in the fact of the thing's not being lawful, which fact is 
always one and the same.'' 

$ 21. 
Quod si virtutesy &c. " Again, if virtues," &c. — Nec bono viro 
meliorem, &c. " And that a man can not be made better than a 
good man,'^ &c., t. e., that there is no better man than a good man. 
Compare Seneca, Ep., 66 : " Nihil invenies rectius recto" &c. Ob- 
serve, moreover, that the vir bonus here meant is not the sapiens. 
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or sage of the Stoics, but the just nuin of ordinary Ute.-^Sapiente. 
Equivalent here to prudente. (Compare De Off.ji., 5, 16.) — In de» 
eem millHnis pondo. ** In the case of ten thousand pounds/* t. «., 
'when he can gain thia amount with impunity. With regard to the 
constmction of pondo, consult Zumpt, ^ 87, 438. — Effuderit. << May 
have given himself full scope.*' Supply eeee. 



Una virtus est, &c. " Virtue is one, and in accordance with right 
reason and undeviating consistency/' i. e., and ever in accordance 
with reason and itself Compare the explanation of Wetzel : " Vir^ 
tiw, qtuB una est, semper sibi constansy nunquam a ratione discedit.** — 
Quo magis virtus sit. " By which it may become more of virtue 
(than it already is)." — Ut virtutis nomen relinquatur. ** So that the 
name of virtue can be left.'* The idea intended to be conveyed i^ 
this, that if the smallest part be taken from virtue, it no longer de- 
serves the name of virtue. Compare the remark of Socrates, as 
quoted by Stobseus : rov plov Kaddnsp iiyvLkfuiroi ndvra rh fiiprj ko^ 
elvai dsT.^Pravftates animi. " The obliquities of the mind." This 
subject is handled more fully by Cicero in the Tuse. Disp., iv., 13. 
— Rectefacta. "Right actions." The Greek Karopdafiara. 

^23. 
A philosophis. That is, from those who do not agree among them- 
selves ; for on this very subject, Antiochus of Asoalon, the founder, 
as he is called, of the fiflh Academy, opposed the Stoic doctrine. 
{Acad., il, ^3.)— Lenonibus. "The corrupters of the young." This 
bitter expression is aimed at the Epicureans. — Socrates disputabat 
isto modo. Consult Gernhard's note on the fxaarponsCa playfully pro- 
fessed by Socrates. (Xcn., Symp, iii., 10 ; iv., 57, seq.) — Bajuli. 
The Greek Paardl^ovrsg. (Compare Avl. GeU., v., 3 ; Brut.y c. 73.) 
— QuiB magis arceat, On the subjunctive here, consult Zumpt, ^ 561. 
-^Stuprum. " Dishonor.'*— - Ziaiem libidinis. «That the stain of 
libidinous turpitude." 

^24. 
Patrem quis enecet. " Whether one kill his.father." — Nuda. 
"Nudely," t. e.f without stating likewise the particulars of place, 
time, impelling motive, &c. — Saguntini. The people of Saguntum, 
in Spain, when their city was besieged by Hannibal, destroyed them- 
selves and their effects by the flames rather than fall into his hands. 
(Compare Liv., xxi., 6, seqq. ; Polyb., iii., 17; Val. Max., vi., 6.) — 
Causa igitur hcne, dcc. " It is the motive, therefore, and not the na- 
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tare oithe aetion» ^tX miktB thi* distiiicturti/' i. «.» tbe dittEnstioB 
lies in the inotive, not in the nature of the action.-^QiMB qutmde utro 
aceestit, 6uo, ** And when the former is added to either aidey that 
aide becMnea the weightier of the two." A metaphor taken froni 
the operation of weighing, the leading idea in propeTUfuM being tfaat 
of hanging, bending or inelining fbrward, hanging down, dce. The 
idea, therefore, is this, that it is the motive which causes the bal- 
ance to incline in this direction or in that. 

MuUa ptccantur. ^ Many crimes are committed.** Cicero here 
deviates from the principle laid down by him, and is ohliged to re- 
turn to what he calla popolar opinion. The murder of a slave, and 
an act of parricide, both proceed eqoally from a single impidse of 
the will ; and yet one of these actions is more cnminal than the 
otber, because there are more rights and duties violated by it. The 
atroeity of the crime, therefore, depends oa the case itself^ and not 
on the motive. — Qui in aede ac domOf dee. The idea », wbo has 
given him a habitation, a home, and a cou.ntry.—Multiiudine pecca- 
torum, " In the muJtitude of crimea that are involved ia it." — 
Fingere. " Imagine." Some ro^Afigerey and compare Horat.^ Od., 
iii., 16, 2. — Modum tenere. " Exercise a control." 

^26. 
Extra numerum. " Out of the proper measure." Compare the 
explanation of Wetzel : *'Si in ealtando peccamt contra leges salta- 
tionie." The reference in numerus is not merely to the music, but 
also to the movements of the dance as consequent thereon. — Si 
versus pronuntiatue est, &c. The actor is not hissed for any negli- 
gent pronunciation of the line, but the line itself is hisaed, and tfa'e 
actor as the representative of the poet* Hence we have the nom- 
inative with the passive verb, not si versum pronuntiavit. — Omni 
gestu moderatior. **More carefuUy regulated than any theatrical 
gesture." — Aptior. " More exact.** — Tu ut in syllaba te peccasse di- 
ces 7 " Will you say that y6u have erred as in the case of a sylla- 
ble merely V^ i. e., will you say that a fault committed in life is no 
greater than that in the case of a syllable which mars the measure 
of a Terse 1 — Poetam non audio in nugis, ** I take no excuse from a 
poet in matters of a trifling nature," i. c, where mere empty fictions 
are eoncemed. Observe that non audio i» here equivaleQt in efiect 
to non aecipio excusationem, — Digitis peceat^ dimetientem sua. A met- 
aphor borrowed from the custom, on the part of poetS) of measuring 
off their verses by the aid of their fingera.-— Qimb si msa suut btevi' 
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&raf &c. ObMrTe that hreviorA is here equlTalent to minora, the 
figuratiYe aUusion to tbe meaiaring of yerses being still kept up. — 
JPerturbatiotu peceeiur, 6ui, Compare the remark of Wetzel : ** in 
fwviM pecetUo raiio aique orio perturbantur.** 



PARADOXON IV. 
^27. 
Omnem etultum insanire, Thie same eubject is handled in the 
Tusculan Diaputations, iii., 4, 9, eeqq. (Compare Di<^. Laert., vii., 
124 ; Horat.f Sat., ii., 3, 43 ; Senec, Benef., ii., 36.) — Ego vero te non 
Mtultum, &c. This Paradox, like the second one, is merely a frag- 
ment of an oration against Clodius, though differing from the other V 
in having been delivered after Cicero's return from exile ; and the 
object of its introduction is, as in the former case, to jshow in what 
way a special application may be made of a general philosophical 
proposition. — Te rehus vineam necessariis. " Will convince you by 
reasons that admit of no reply." Vincam is for convincam. The 
true reading here has been much disputed ; but the meaning of the 
ordinary text is sufficiently satisfactory. Consult BiUerbeck'8 note. 
— Magnitudine ccneilii. " By lofty views." — ToUrantia rerum hu- 
manarum. Compare Tuec. Disp., iii., ^ 34. — Qui ne dvitate quidem 
pelli potest. Compare the beginning of ^ 28. — Ferorum et immanium. 
« Of lawless and ferocious men." — Quum judicia jacehant. " When 
the public tribunals lay prostrated.'' — Mos patrius. "The customs 
of our fathers," u e., ancient institutions. — Senatus nomen in repub^ 
liea non erat. All these allusions are to the pemicious elfects of 
the measures of Clodius and his psrty, which terminated in the 
banishment of Cicero. Consult Excursus I. — Reliquue conjurationis. 
After the overthrow of Catiline, his partisans still remained secretly 
powerful at Rome.— --4 Catilina furiis, &c. Compare Cic. in Pis., 
c. 7 : " Quid enim interfuit inter Catilinam et eum, cui tu senatus auc- ' 
toritatemt salutem cimtatis, totam rempublicam provincuB pramio ven- 
didisti 7 Qtu2 enim L. Catilinam conantem consul prohtbuiy ea P. Clo' 
dium fadentem consules adjuverunt." 

^28. 
Qua nuUa erat. " Which was no state," t. «., which had no long- 
er any existence, but had been ruined by the wicked and factious, 
•^Arcessitus in civitatem sum. " I was recalled unto the state."— 
Quum esset in republica consul. This was in B.C. 57, during the 
consulship of P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther and Q. Caecilius Me- 

M 
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teilus Nepos. TMm oonsuls, and the whole of tiie new college of 
tribunes, led on hy MUo, took up Oicero^s caose, and succeeded 
eventually in efiecting his restoration. Consult Excursu* l.-^Qui' 
tutn nuUus fuerat. " Which office at that time (when you were in 
the tribuneship) had had no existence," t. e.y in consequence of the 
▼iolence of your proceedings, and the overawing effects of your in- 
fluence with the people. -^ Vineula eiviUUU. *' The bands of the 
state," i. e., its safeguards. — Pervenisse ad me nunquam putavi. 
Because as a wise man I believed that your attacks could never 
harm me. — Quum parietes disturbahaSf 6lc. The instant that the 
departure of Gicero into exile became known, his magnificent oian- 
sion on the Palatine, and his villas at Tusculum and Formise, were 
given over to plunder and destruction. It is to this that he here 
alludes. — Meorum. " Of the things that were really mine," i. «., 
which I could strictly cali my own, in contradistinction from the 
mere gifts of fortune. 

Meas atras. " My cares in behalf of the state." — Nec fecistu 
** You neither aocomplished.*' Observe WaXfedsti here is ibr ejfc' 
eisti.^Reditufh gloriosum, Cicero's retum resembled a triumph. 
Traveling slowly from Brundisium, where he had landed, he receiy- 
ed deputations and congratulatory addresses from all the towns on 
the line of the Appian Way ; and, having atrived at the city, a vasfc 
multitude poured forth to meet and escort him, forming a sort of 
triumphal prooession as he entered the gates. — Exitum. ** Depart« 
ure into exile." — Meeun saUUem, ut eivis opHmi, Observe that cwiv 
is put in apposition with the personal pronoun met implied in meam. 
'^Naturd ae leeo. <<By ohgin and by the placeof birth."^./lnimtf 
factisque. " By sentiments and actions." 

C<tdem in foro fecisti. This was on the 25th of January, B.C. 
67, when Clodius, possessing no longer any tribunitian power, was 
obliged to depend upon his armed bands for preventing the people 
from passing a decree to recall Cicero. On this day, a rogation to 
that effect was brought forward by the tribune Fabricius, when Clo- 
dius appeared with an armed body of slaves and gladiators. Fabri- 
cius had also brought armed men to support him, and a bloody fight 
ensued, in which the party of Fabricius was worBted. Consult Ex* 
eursus I. — Armatis latronibus templa tenuisti, dcc. Clodius took pos- 
session, on one occasion, of the Temple of Castor with his band ; 
and he also set fite to the Temple of the Nymphs, for the parpose 
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of destroying the censorial records. {Cie.^ Or, in Pis., e. 15 ; pro 
Sexi.j c. 39.) — Spartaeu». Tlie celebrated gladiator, wbo, at tbe head 
of a large number of gladiators and slaTes, waged f^r a time a suc- 
cessful war with the Romans ii^ the Tery heart of Italy. He waa 
finally oTerthrown by Crassas. (Ltv., Efit.y 95 ; Fkr.^ iii., 20, &c.) 
— Et me tuo nomint appellas. ** And do you eall me by a name which 
belongs to your own self 1" i. e., an exOe. Some supply exuUm in ' 
the text, but the common reading is more forcible. — Exulasse rem' 
publicam. « That the republic itself went into exile." — Nunquam 
nee quid facia», coneiderahisy &c. In this way Clodius himself proTCS ^ 
the truth Of the proposition, omnem stultum insamre. — Praclarissi^ 
mas res ame gestas. AJluding to his cmshingof the conspiracy of 
Catiline, for which he was afterward banished. 

Exul non appeUetur is. This is Orel]i*s reading, in place of the 
<;ommon lection, num appellatur inimicus. — Cum telo. Consult 
Zumpt, ^ 47Z.^Ante senatum tua sica deprekensa est. This refers to 
an attempt that was made by Clodius, through one of his slaTes, 
upon the life c^ Pompey. The slaTC was discoTcred in the Testi- 
hule of the senate-house, prepared for the assassination.-^Qut Aomt- 
nem oedderit ? Supply is exul non appeUetur 1 The same eUipsia 
occurs at qui tneeTidium fecerit 7 and qtd iempla oecupaverit 1 

Communes leges. " The common laws," i. e., the general or pub- 
lic laws, that concern. and are binding upon all. The term is lised 
in opposition to what were termed priviUgia, or enactments that 
had each for their object a single person, as is indicated by the fona 
of the word prim-legium^ the jexpression privtB res being the same 
as singula res. — Familiarissimus tuus de te p^ivilegium tulit, &c. 
<* Your own most intiiAate friend proposed a special lawconoeming 
you, to the efiect that if you had (as was alleged) intmded upon the 
secret sacrifice of the Bona Dea, you should be exiled.'* At the 
mystic sacrifice of the Bona Dea no males were allowed to be pres- 
ent. The friend here meant was M. Pupius Piso, who was consul 
in B.C. 61, the year when Clodius was impeached for this ofifence, 
which had been committed toward the dose of B.C. 62. The mys- 
teries of the Bona Dea were celebrated, in this latter year, at the 
house of Csesar. Clodius, who had an intrigue with Pompeia, 
Caesar^s wife, managed, by the aid of one of th^ attendants, to enter 
the hottse disguised as a female musician. But while his guide 
waa gone to apprise her mistress, Clodiu» was detected hy his 
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Toice. The alarm was iinmediately given, but he made his eaoape 
by the aid of the damsel who had introduced him. He waa already 
a caadidate for the questorship, and was eiected ; but in the begin- 
Ding of 61, before he set out for his province, he was impeached fbr 
this offence, and Piso the consul, his own friend, was compelled by 
the senate to propose a rogation to the people for the purpose of 
■pecially meeting his case. Clodius, however, eventually escaped 
by the joint effect of bribery and intimidation. Consult Excur^ 

tUM I. 
• Quomodo .... nomen exidi$ non perhorrescit ? The answer to this 
is found in the proposition which forms the subject of the present 
Paradox, omnis stultus intanit. — In operto. " At the secret sacri- 
flce," t. «., at the mysteries of the Bona Dea. — Ejus locijiu. " The 
rtghts and privileges of that place.*' 



PARADOXON V. 
Solum sapientem esse liberum, &c. This Stoic paradox is handled 
also.in the De Finibue, iii., 22, 76. Compare IHog. Laert.f Vit. Zen.^ 
^ 123 : (rdv oo^bv) .... iiovov re kiXevBepov * rovc d^ ^vAovf 6ov~ 
hovg. In order to conceive the true notion of the Stoics concern- 
ing their wise man, it must be dearly understood that they did not 
aoppose such a man actually to exist, but that they framed in their 
imagination an image of perfection, toward which every man should 
continually aspire. AII the extravagant things, which are to be met 
with in their writings on this subject, may be referred to their gen- 
eral principle of the entire sufficiency of virtue to happiness, and 

the consequent indifference of aU extemal circumstances. 

# 

^33. 

Laudetur vero hie ImperatoTt &c. The subjunctive here indicates 
ooncession. We have here a fragment of an oration in which 
Cicero addresses the people, and advises against the election of a 
certain individnai as commander. It is here introduced to show in 
wfaat way such a paradox as the present may be applied to purposes 
of encomium or of censure. Some consider the oration in question 
as a mere rhetorical exercise, without any particular reference to 
any existing individual ; and this, no doubt, is the true opinion. 
Facciolati, however, thinks that it is aimed at Sylla ; Emesti, at 
Mark Antony ; and Wetzel, at Lucullus. 

Quomodo aut cui, «Stc. According to the Roman idea, no slave 
could engage in military service. (Compare X*»., xxii., dl.y-^Animi 
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hhet. ** Flague-spots of the 80iil.''~-/fii^oftt«#nm« domirM. Com- 
pare De SenecLj xir.» ^ 47. — Sed liber habendue^ &c. Observe that 
ted ie here for eed etiam. — Praelare enim eet hoc ueurpatumt «Stc. 
** For ezoellently well has this maxim been laid down by the wisest 
men/* «. e., by philosophers. Literally, <* bas^this been accuatomed 
to be said," dcc. — Apud prudentieeimoe. *' Before men of the great- 
est intelligence.''— Cur ego eimuUm. ** Why shoold I pretend," t. «., 
why shottld I falsely lead them to aup^OBe.^Perdidieee, <*HaTe 
lost the fruits of that labor." Supply operam iUam.-^Ab eruditieei' 
mie virie. Not only by the Stoics, but by all the Socratics. 

^34. 
Ut velie. " As you may feel inclined," t. e.^ as one ehould feel in- 
clined, in accordance, namely, with right reason. The reference is 
to voluntae cum judicio, which stands directly opposed to libido. 
(Compare Dtf 0/., i., 20, 70.y-Ut vult. ** As he wishes," t. «., ac- 
cording to his own will, when he hears the voice of reason. — Ct<t 
vivendi via, 6lc. Observe that cui here takes the place of a quoj and 
consult Zumpty ^ 419. — Eodemque referuntur. Some editions have 
feruntur, but the compound here is more in accordance with the 
Btyle of Cicero. Consult Orelli*s note. — Fortuna ipea cedit. The 
wise man is superior to fortune, for the gifts of fortune are mere 
eztemal things, which have no relation to virtue. — Sicut eapiene 
. poeta dixitf <&c. ' ** As a wise poet has said, * She is moulded for 
each one by his own peculiar character,' '' t. 0., each man is the art- 
ificer of his own fortune. We have released ea, with Orelli, from 
the brackets of Gernhard and other editors. The reference is to 
fortuna. Who the eapiene poeta is remains a question. Most com- 
mentators, however, think that Appius is meant, because a senti- 
ment very similar to the one in the text is quoted from him by Sal- 
last in the epistla to Ciesar, "De ordinanda republica" namely, 
" Fabrum eeee quemquam fortuna ,*" but we find tbe same senti- 
ment in Flautus (TVinumm., iii., 2, 84), " Sapiene ipee fingit for- 
tum0i eibi ;" and also in many other writers. ^ 

^35. 
Breve. " May be dispatched in a few words.'* — Qui ita eit affectue, 
Namely, so as to do nothing unwillingly and from compulsion. — 
Servi igitur omnee improbi. This is OieIIi's reading ; the common 
text has Igitur omnee improbiy eervi. The seoond part of the paradox 
begins here.—Nec hoc tam re, &c. The meaning is, that the para- 
dox is here more in the word than in the thing itself.— Ut mancipia, 
qua eunt domin&rum facta nexu. ** Like purchased ones, which have 
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beoome the pmperty of maalen bj a formal sale." (Conaalt Dict, 
Ani., 9. V. M*ndpi%m aiid Nexfu.y^Aut aliquo jure ewUi. ** Or by 
any other civil nght." Observe that tUiquo is here 'equtTalent to 
aiio quo. Tbe reference ia to a 8lave*a baTing been born under 
000*8 roof, or on his doniain, or baving been obtained by gift, or in- 
heritanoe, or haTing been taken from the foe.^—FracH animi tOfus 
^eeU, dce. << Of a mind withont force, and without conrage, aiui 
deprived of ita own free-wilL" 

^36. 
Cut mulier imperat. They who thidL that Mark Antony is the in- 
dividual alluded to by Gicero in this Paradox suppose that Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, ia here meant. {Beiuleius, ad loc.) — Imperanti. 
"To her when ordering.** — PosQt; dandum est. **She asks for a 
thing ; he moat give it to her.^^^Etiam si in amplisnma familia nof 
tu9 tit. *' £ven though he may have been born in a most illustrioiiB 
family," t. e., may belon^to a>mo8t noble line. — Jn magna famUia^ 
'* In a large household.'* — Lautiores. *' Ot a higher clasa.** The 
alluaion is to such slaves aa the meitct, anagnostdtf ah epittolis 
Gracie, dcc, who kwked down with contempt npon those members 
of the household that were engaged in more menial employments, 
and fancied themselves much nicer peopte (the literal foree of lau» 
tiores here), thoogh jnst as much slaves as the others were, and 
liable at any moment, when their master saw fit, to be degraded to 
the condition of mediastini, or lowest slaves. — Serm. After this 
word the common text has atriensee ae topiarii, which is a manifest 
gloss, since theae belonged to the lowest class of slaves.— «Stc tt 
|Mirt stultitia ntnty dcc. The meaning is> that the foUy of tfaose per- 
8ons is no leas marked who fancy themselves ftee, and yet are eu* 
slaved by st^tues, paintings, 6cc. — Corintkia opm-a. Compare De 
iimtetfto, ^ £6.— JVtfftto opere. ^Beyond measore.** — Voe vero ne 
servorumy dtc. " You are not, however, at the head of even your 
own slaves/* t. e., yoar own slaves, in all likelihood, are wiser than 
you yourselves are, and, therefore, as you do not virtually tak#the 
lead of them at home, you can not well take lead abroad in matters 
appertaining to the state. The ordinaiy reading conservorum is 
justly condemned by Orelli. 

^37. 

Qui traetant ista. " They who have the charge of those things." 

The referenoe in ista is to the works Of art, dcc., just mentioned. — 

Qui Urgunt, qui ungunt^ dcc. <* Who cleanee, who rub, who sweep, 

who sprinkle." The verbs tergunt and ungunt refer to the cleaDs- 
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ingt rabbing down, apd polishing of sti^es, silver and bronze vases, 
dcc, aome unctuous substance being applied for the purpoae of 
guarding against or removing spots of rust, staina, dLC. The allu* 
sion in virrunt and tpargurU is to the aweeping and Bprinkling of 
the oostly payements of the Roman dwellings. Thcy, who refer 
tergunt and ungunt to the operationa bf the bath, miatake enttrely 
the meaning of the passage) to say nothing of the awkward coU»* 
eation of these two veiba before vcrrunt and spargunt, if thehr sup^ 
position be correct. And, besides all this, the slaves who waited 
on their master*s person were regarded as belonging to the more 
honorable class, whereas here the text says of those referred to, 
**n<m honestiatmum locum servitutis tenent." — IpHut tervitutia. A 
far superior reading to ifiius cvoUaXiM, as given by some. 

Echianit •tabula, &c. " Some pahiting of Eohion holds thee fixed 
in stupid admiration.*' Echion was a painter and statuary, who 
tlourished B.C. 352. He is ranked by Piiny and Gicero with the 
greatest painters of Greece, Apelles, Melanthius, and Nicomaohus. 
{Smitky Dict. Biogr.f m. v.y^PolycUti. Polycletus was a celebrated 
scttlptor and statuary, who flourished ahout 430 B.C. — Mitto. For 
ifmitto. 



Festiva. << Handsome things.*' — Oculoa eruditot. « ipjes capable 
of judging," t. e., capable of perceiving the beauties of works of art. 
More literally, " educated eyes." — Ita venueta. " Only so far beau- 
tiful."— Ftncttfa virorum. •♦ The fetters of men of sense." Com- 
pare Ernesti : ** Qua viroe in servitutem redigunt.** — L. Mummius. 
The conqueror and destroyer of Corinth, and who appropriated no 
part of the plunder to himself, but was so unconscious of the real 
value of his prize, that he sold the rarer works of painting, sculp- 
ture, and carving to the King of Pergamus, and exacted securities 
from the masters of vessels who conveyed the remainder to Italy, 
to replace by equivalents any picture or statue lost or injured in the 
passage. {Smith, Dict. Biogr., vol. ii,, p. 1119.) — Istorum. *' Of 
tbat class of persons to which you belong." — MatelHoncm Corinth- 
ium, <fcc. "Cherishing with the most eager feelings some vile 
utensil of Corinthian brass." MateUio is a derivative from matula. 
(Compare Varro, L. L., iv., 25 ; Id., ap. N<m.y c. 16, n. dZ.y—Atrien' 
sem. " Hall-slave." Supply servum. The Atriensis had charge of 
the atrium, or hall, and of all the works of art, &c., accustomed to 
be placed therein. He had.also a general superintendence of the 
furniture and omaments of the entire dwelling, d&c. 
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Manius CuHum. CompBre De Snuct,, xvi., Q6. — Untm. '< Who 
has enjoyed.** — Barbaiulot mullM exeeptaniem, 6lc. " Taking frQm 
the fish-pond and faandling the bearded malleta.** The fish here 
meant ts the red mollet (MuUum barbahtSj Linn.), celebrated for its 
flavor, and for the high estimation in whieh it waa held by the Ro- 
man epicnres, who were in the faabit, according to Varro, of pre- 
oenring it in artificial waters, as one of the moet convincing prools 
of their individual wealth. They were accnstomed to feed it 
from the hand, and took great delight, also, in watching oyer the 
fish while dying, aa the bright red color of ite healtby state passed 
through various shades of purple, violet, bloish, and white, while 
life was gradually receding. {Senec., Qtuut.y iii., 17.) So extrava- 
gant was the folly of the Romans with regard to this.fish, that they 
often gave for them immense prices. Martial mentions one of four 
pounds weight, which had cost thirteen hundred sesterces (x., 31, 
8) ; and, according to SuetoniuSi three mullets were sold in the 
time of Tiberius for thirty thousand sesterces. {Suett Tib., 34.) 
Pliny {H. N., ix.» 17, 31) says that one was sold under Caligula 
for eight thousand. {ChriffUh^e Cuvier, TOl. x., p. 277.) — Murcena- 
rum. The murctna, or "lamprey," is a species of eel {Murana 
Helena, Linn.). The Linnaean name has artsen from the remark 
of Athenseus, that it was the <' Helen,** or choicest dish at banquets. 
The mursene were carefully reared by the Rdmans in their fish- 
ponds, and were held in high estimation not only on account of 
their flavor, but also because they were taught to oome at the 
sound of their master^s voice and feed from his hand. {Martial, x., 
30 ; Plin., H. N., ix., 56.) 

«39. 
Cwpiditate peculii. " From a desire of increasing their posses- 
sioDs.'* Cicero purposely employs here the term^peculium, which 
means, in strictness, the property acquired by a slave, with his mas- 
tcr's consent. — Hereditatis spes. In illustration of this, compare 
Horat., S(U., ii., 5, 64.— OrW. « ChildlesQ.^^—Aseectatur. " He is 
assiduous in his attentions.** — Muneratur. " He makes him pres- 
ents.'* iSome read muneratf which occurs also in the Oration for 
Deiotarus (vi., 17).— Quu2 korum est liberi. « What one of these 
things is indicative of a man of free spirit V* 

«40. 
Honoris, imperii. << Of civil preferment, of military command.'*— 
Cethego, komini non probatissimo, &c., The reproach containcd in 
these words is aimed at Lucullus, and the Cethegus here meant is 
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P. Coraelius Cethegos, the frieDd of Marius» and a man of notori. 
ously bad life. He retained, however, great power and influence 
after SuUa^s death, whose party he had espoused in B.C. 83, afler 
abandoning tbat of Marius ; and Lucullus did not disdain to entreat 
his concubine to use her interest in his favor wheh he was seeking 
to obtain the command of the war against Mithradates. {Plut., 
Lticull., V., 6 ; compare Cic.y pro CluerU., 31.) — Amplissimu "Men 
of the highest standing.'* — Excessit. "Has departed/* t. e., has 
ceased. — Adolescentihus pauUo loquacioribus, &c. " One must, theni 
be a slave to young men a little more talkative than ordinary." The 
allusfon is to young men who fancy themselves eloquent, but who 
are, in reality, talkative rather than eloquent, and who seek some 
opportunity of making their imagiited powers of oratory known by 
accusing some great criminal. Unto these the individual referred 
to in the tezt must bend the knee in abject submission, and strive 
to propitiate their favor.— Qmi aliquid scire videntur. " Who appear 
to know any thing (respecting him)," i. «., to be privy to any of his 
misdeeds. — Judez. Lambinus prefers Index. But compare De Leg., 
i., 14, 41 : **Nikil timet nisi testem etjudicem;^* and also Parad., ii., 
^ 18 : ** Te metus exanimant judiciorum atque legum.** ~ 

L. Crasti copiosa magis, 6lc. The allusion is to the speech of 
L. Licinius Crassus, the celebrated orator, in favor of the Lex Ser- 
vilia (B.C. 106), by which it was proposed to restore to the e.quites 
the privilege of furnishing judices fer public trials, which was then 
in the hands of the senatorian order. The speech of Crassus on 
this occasion was one of remarkable power and eloquence, and ex- 
pressed the strength of his devotion to the aristocratic party ; but 
Cicero finds fault with it, both here and elsewhere {De Orat, i., 52), 
as having been couched in too fawning a tone towards the people, 
and one calculated to lower the character of the senatorial order 
with the wise and the good. — Eripite nos ex servitute. The passage 
is quoted more fully and consecutively in the De Orat., i., 52. The 
allusion in servitute is to the varioua acts of injustice toward the sen- 
atorian order of which the equestrian judices had been guilty, and 
which are compared to the yoke of a regular servitude. — Omnis 
ammi debilitati, &c. ** Any kind of apprehension on the part of a 
dispirited, and self-abasing, and timid mind \s so much slavery.*' 
— J» libertatem vindicari. " To be set free (from any yoke)."— iVi*i 
^vobis universis. ** Unless to you coUectively," i. e., to be slaves to 
the whole people, not merely to a single order, namely, the equites, 
M2 
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Quibu9 ei jNMtiMMW €t deSemus, This ii cited in the treatise to 
HerenBius (iv., 8) as aa example of tbe effect of similar endings oa 
tbe hanDony of a aentence.^iininio exeeUo et mUo, dco. " Of a lofty 
and elerated aptrit, and one strengthened by manly Tirtuea." — Quo- 
nMin nikU quie^m debet^ 6lc. "Sinoe no one oai^ to do any 
tbing aave vbat it is diagiaceftd for hiu not to do." — Coumncet. 
** Prore oendttairely.*' 



PARADOXON VI. 

Solum eapieniem esee divitem. Compare note on Solum eapientem 
eeee Uberumf at tfae commencement of Parad. y. — Qua eet ieta com- 
memoratio, &c. *' What means that so arrogant-m display of thinar 
in recounting thy riches 1 *' He censures those who pride themselv es 
too highly upon their wealth, and partieularly Marcus Crassus the 
Kich. With regard to the weahh of this individual, consult P/tn.| 
H. N., xxxiii., 10 ; Plui., Vit. Cic.) c. xxv. ; Id., Vit. Craee., c. ii.— 
Me audivieee aliquid et didicieee. ** That I have heard and learned 
eomething (of the lessons of philosophy)," t. e.y of those lessons of 
wisdom which teach me to despise riches. — Quem enim intelligimue 
divitem 1 dcc. By the definition which the writei^ proceeds to give 
of a rich man, he proves Crassus not to be really rich.— /foc verhum 
in quo komine ponimue f <* In the case of what man do we make thia 
term ttpply V^—Contentue. " Content therewith." Supply ea.—Qui 
mkU qunrat. Compare Horat., Od., iii., 16, 47 ; Id., Epiet , i., 2, 46. 

^43. 
Oportet juiioet. On the employment of the eubjnnctive, as in the 
pTeaent case, witboot «l, oonanlt Zumpt^ ^ ^.-^Satiatue eet, aut 
contentue^ d&e. Man consists of body and soul. If the latter be 
rich, tbe wfaole raan is rich. Hence tbe cbange of persons in divee 
ee. — Quum ieti ortftm, 6te. ** When no gain wfaatever can be be- 
ooming unto tbat order to wbich yon belong." Tbe senatorian or« 
derismeant. "WiihuUueBupptyqwutue. — JBrarium expilae. Pliny 
{H. iV^, xxxiii., 1) relates that Crassus, daring bis thiitl consulsbip 
(more oeirectly his second, as Wetzel states), oaitied oflTtwo thou- 
•and poonds of goid from under tfae throne of the Capitoline Jupiter, 
wbicb faad been boried there by CamiUus. If ^is be true, it is easy 
to Buppoee that sucb a man wonld not spare the public treasury. — 
Si exepeetae. " If you wait with impatience for." Tbis refers to 
faim as an inheritanoe \mntei.—Supponie. " Substitute a falee one/* 
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1. e.y Ibrge one. Compare the explanation of OraeTioe : <« Suppoture 
t€9tamentum eet teetameDtttm &]8iim fingeie, et pro Tero eubeti- 
toere ; qaod est falsariorum.'' 

^44. 
A.nimus hominis dives, &c. " The aoul of a man ought to be 
called rich, not hia coffer."— ^te»im ex eo, &c. Tbe idea is, that in 
the opinion of mankind our actual wants afibrd the true meaaure of 
our riches. — Filiam guis habet. " One haa a daughter, for example.*' 
Equivalent, in fact, to si quisJUiam hahet. (Consult Zumpt, ^780.) 
— Danao. Danaus, king of Argos, was fabled to haVe had flfty 
daughters. {ApoUod., ii., 1, 5.y^Quarunt. " Require."— ^'^erc se. 
" That he is poor." 

^46. 
Ex t€ audieruntt quum dieeres. "Heard you, when you said." 
For te audierunt dicentsmf or dieere. On this pleonastic form of ex- 
pression, emplo^^ed in quoting indireetly the wordA of another, eon- 
eult Zumptf ^ 749. — Neminem este dimtemt dcc. This saying of 
Craeeus is quoted, also, in the De Ogieiis, i., 8, 86. (Compare P/ttT., 
Vit. Crass., c. ^.y^Suis fructibus. "By hie income. "—ifoc propo- 
sito. "This being laid dowm as oorrect,'* t. e., admitting the truth 
of thie definition.-— Tanlum reftcMtur, ** 8o much shall accrue to 
thee.^—iSfeir iegiones. Tbis appears to harer been tbe nomber of 
legions wfaichformed, at that time, what was termed justus exerei- 
tus. Before the second Punic war, four legions made*BUch an 
army. Julius Cnsar inereaeed the number to ten. There is no 
need, therefore, of the emendation of Manutius, who proposes to 
read^IV. in place of VI. — Cui tantum desit, ut, dtc. Eqaivalent to 
quum tibi tantum desit, «/, 6ce. ** When so much is wanting unto 
you for the foMllment of your eeneet wish.*' — Nunquam obseure tu- 
Usti. " You hare neyer obecurely bone,'* t. e., you haye nerer eon- 
cealed how ill you bore. 

Operis dandis, "In performiog eervieee for others," t. «., any 
seryicesofabecomiognature. Con^iMtre BiUerfoeck : " iIuircA />t«ft«^ 
leistungen irgend einer anstandigen Art.'* JBrB»ati's ei^lanation is 
too iimited, namely, ''idem esi qued loc^diB, sc. ad adificationes,'' 
^c—Publicissumendis. "Infarmingthepublicrevenues." Equiv- 
alent to conducendis tectigalibus.-^Opus esse qutuito. " That there 
is need of what they thus acquire," t- c, that their private resourcee 
are not aufficient for them, but tbat theee additional gains are r^ 
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qQured for their m.fipari.~^Acem*atorum tUque juiieum^ &e. These 
meetings were held for the pnrpose of cormpting the jndges, and 
inducing them to condemn thoee aocused, after whose possessions 
their accosers were eager. (&r<ev., ed loe.) — Qui neeentes et peeunx- 
0909 reos, &c. ** Who beholds there goilty, but, at the same time, 
well-moneyed accused, striving throagh your instmmentality, also, 
after the cormpting of public justice.'* Supply videty and so in the 
several clauses that follow. — Tuag mereedum pactumes in patrociniis. 
** Your bargains about compensation in the causes espoosed by you." 
This would be in direct violation of the Cincian law (passed B.C. 
204), which forbade a person to take any thing for his pains in plead- 
ing a cause. ^ 

Jntercessionet pecuniarum, dcc. " Your becoming secnrity at the 
private meetings of candidates, for sums of money (to be spent by 
others in efiecting their election)." Gompare the explanation of 
Graevius : ** Sponaiones, interponta fide sua, se eotuturum pro Os, ni 
tjwt eolverent, guam promitubant peeuniam."—Ad fentrandas diripien- 
dasque provindas. ** For the purpose of loading with usary, and 
(thus) plundering the provinces.*' t. e., to lend out sums of money 
there at exoibitant interest, and then drain the piovinces for re- 
payment.— JBajwWoii^» vicinorum, ** The expulsion of your neigh- 
bors from their estates,*' t. e., by usurpation, oppressimi, the sudden 
calling in of moneys lent, dcc. Supply ex agtis.^Latrodnia in agris. 
Compare Or. in Cat., i., 13 ; ii., 7 ; jnv JTt^ofi., l.-^Societates. « Your 
associations,** t. e., for purposes of traffic. 

Poasesfionea vacuas. Whence their lawfol owners have been driv< 
en, having been either proscribed or slain ; as was particalarly Ae 
case during the asoendency of SuUa. (Compare Or. pro Roac. Amer., 
c. 8, ^ 23.)^Messem. Referring to the harvest of plunder which SuUa 
and his foUowers reaped from the possessions of the proscribed.^ 
Qttt teatamenta aubjeeta. Supply recordetur.-^Omnta venaUa. " That 
all things were venal."-.Befec/itm. One could in those times either 
purchase exemption from militaiy service, or obtain by bribery a 
*igher mUitary station, even thbugh not at aU quaUfied for the same. 
-^Decretum. Unjust decrees could be purchased.— il/ienam, auam 
aententiam. ** The opinion of another, one's own opinion,*' t. e., eithor 
in deciding a point, or in votmg.— Forttm, domum. " One's public, 
one's private acts."— fTttiw. « That such a man as this.'» Observe 
the anacolutiion here. Cicero commenced the whole passage with 
aUusions to Crassud, so that we would naturaUy expect here quis 
te non putet conjiteri, tibi, dws. ; but in the couTBe of the sentence, as 
we see on reaching the expression SuUani temporis, he bianches off 
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into a general allnsion to all the wrong-doen of that period, and« 
theiefore, giTes a general ending to the whole. 

«47. 
'Ei enim divUiarum fructut in eopia. Suppiy est, which some edi- 
tione give in the text. Othen read Est enim.^Copiam deetarai. 
" Are the manifestationa of plentifnl resources.'* — Quam tu qwmiam 
nunquam etssequere. The idea is, that he will neyer attain to this 
Btate, becauee he will neyer think he has enougb.—Medioeris. '< Qf 
ordinary axnomt.^—Modica. '* It soffices for a moderate man."— 
Re. « Tbe case itself " 

«48. 

Si eensenda nobisy dcc. ** If the matter i»to be rated, and a proper 

estimate formed of it by oor own conaciences." — Pecuniam Pyrrhi^ 

<&,c. Compare De Sejiect., vi., 4 15. — Aurum Samnitum. Compare 

De Senect.\ xvi. ; P4irad., v., 2, 38. — Besponsum M. Curii. His an- 

8wer was, that he preferred mling over those who possessed gold 

to posseesing it himself (Compare De Senect., l. c.) — Africani. The 

Younger Africanus» whose brother had been adopted into the Fabian 

family, and thereupon received the name of Q. Fabius Maximus 

.£mi]ianus. He surrendered all his share of the patrimony to his 

brother. (Compare Polyb. excerpt., iib. xxxii.| 14 ; Plut.t Vit. JEmil. 

Paul.f c. 39.) — Qua sunt summarum virtutum. " Which have rela- 

tion to the highest virtues.** — Quis igitur duhitet. Consult Zumpt, 

4 529. — Quin in virtiUe divitia sint. <* But that true riches consist 

in virtue." • 

4 49. \ 

Quam magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. " How great a revenue 
economy is." (Compare below, ^ 51 ; De Off., i., 26, 92.) — Sexcena 
testertia. We have given sexcena (by syncope for sexcentena), on 
account of centena which foUows. The common text has sexcenta. 
With regard to the employment of the terra sestertia, consult Zumpt, 
^ 873. — Facienti. Some editors regard this as a mere gloss ; incor- 
rectly, however, since the particle et shows that facienti is needed. — 
Vestem. " Couch coveringS." The reference is to the vestes stra- 
guht, which were of splendid colors in the mansioifs of the ricb, and 
beautifully embroidered. (Consult Dict. Ant., s. v. Tapes.y—Non 
modo ad sumtum, &c. " Such an income as that is a scanty one, 
not only for supporting his expenditures, but even fqr paying the 
interest (on the large sums which he owes)." The class of indi- 
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Tlduato here aOiited to weie, in genenil, reiy deeply in d^t, and 
the paym^nts made for intereat often conanmed a large portkMi of 
their income. — Detraetis sunUibus cupiditatis. " After the expenses 
(which I rayaelf incur) for luxnries hare been deducted." He al- 
lowa here. that he himself is aomewhat under the influence of the 
errors of the day in this respect, thongh in a far less degree thaa tbe 
other. Gonq;>ar8 4 60, at the oommenctment. — Superai. « There 
is (always) something oTer and above." 
^60. 
In hujus saeuli errore verser ? The reference is to the indulgence 
of a taste for expense eren on the part of a man of comparatively 
frugal and economicai habits. — JT. Manilius. Compare De Amidtia^ 
iv., ^ 14. — Curios et Luscinos. ** The Curii and Luscini," t. e., such 
men as Manius Cilrius Bentatus and C. Fabricius Luscinus, the 
two famous opponents of Pyrrhus. — In Carinis. " Iti the Carinae." 
A qnarter of Rome remarkable afterward for the splendid buildings 
with which it was adomed. It was contigoous to the forum ( Virg., 
JEn.f yiii., 359), and at the foot of the Esquiline Hill. {Liv.y xxri., 
10.) — In Labicano. **In the territory of Labicom.** Supply agro. 
Labicum was a small town of Latium, near Tuseulum, and not far 
from Rome. The modem town of Colonna is supposed to stand on 
the ancient site. — Sed non astimatione census, <&c. ** The limit of a 
man^s fortune, however, is determined not by the estimate of his 
property under the census, but by his table and his mode of life,** 
t. e.y we do not estimate the riches of a man by his income, but by 
the relation which that income bears to his expenses. 

^51. 

Non esse eupidum, &c. ** To have few desires is riches ; to be 
moderate in one*s expenditurea is a source of revenue." Literally, 
** not to be foDd of purehasing.^^i^tfrttm. " Of property." — Et areas 
quasdarA. ** And certain open tracts of country." Not all open 
tracts, but only particular ones. — ^Jftfitme ptasi noceri poUst. Be- 
cause such kind of property is leaat liable to be injuxed by ten^iests, 
^Q.^Temj^orum. " Of seasons." 

^52. 

Proprium divitiarum. " The characteristic of trae ricbes.'* — Quod 
est. "What they already have." Supply illis. ^ Po^sessiones. 
Omitted in some early editions» but restored, very correctly, by Lal- 
lemand, Gemhard, and Orelli. They who leave out possessionu 
from the text, supply res from the previous aentence ; but this is 
too far off. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTEK OF CtODIUS.» 

P. Clodius Pulchbs was the yoangeBt son of Appius Claudiai 
Pulcher, who in B.C. 82 marched with Salla against Rome, and 
met his death near the city. {Plut., Vit, Sul., 29.) The form of 
the name Clodius was not peculiar to him ; it is occaaionally found 
in the case of others of the gena (Orc/Zt» InscripL, 579) ; and Clo- 
dius was himself sometimes called Claudius. {Dio Cass., xxzv., 
14.) He first makes his appearance in history in B.C. 70, serviDg 
with his hrother Appius under his brother-in-law, L. Lucullus, in 
Asia. Displeased at not being treated by Lucullus with the dis- 
tinction he had expected, he encouraged the soldiers to mutiuy. 
He then left Lucullus, and betook himself to bis other brother-in- 
laWy.Q. Marcius Kex, at that time proconsul in Cilicia, and was in- 
trusted by him with the conunand of the ileet. He fell into the 
hands of the pirates, who, however, dismissed him without ransom, 
through fear of Pompey. He next went to Antiochia, and joined 
the Syrians m making war against the Arabians. Here, again, he 
excited some of the soldiers to mutiny, and nearly lost his life. He 
now retumed to Kome, and made his first appearance in civil afiairs 
in B.C. 65, by impeaching Catiline for extortion in his govemment 
of Africa. Catiline, however, bribed his accuser aad judge, and 
escaped. 

In B.C. 64, Clodius accompanied the propraetor L. Munena to 
Gallia Transalpina, where he resorted to the most nefarious meth- 
ods of procuring money. His avarice, or, the want to which hia 
dissipation had reduced him, ied him to have recourse to similar 
proceedings on his returnto Rome. Asconius {in MU., p. 50, OreU.) 
says that Cicero oflen charged him with having taken part in the 
conspiracy of Catiline ; but, with the exception of some probably 
exaggerated rhetorical altusions {DcHanup. Resp., 3; pro Mil.^ 
14), no intimation of the kind appears in Cicero, and Plutarch {Vit. 
Cic.y 29) says that on that occasion he took the side of the consul, 
and was stiU on good terms with him. 

i aMKfOCa JHet, Biogr^ toL i^ p. ^ tm^ 
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Towaid the dose of B.C. 62, Clodius was guilty of an act of sac- 
rilege which is especially memorable, aa it gave rise to that deadly 
' animosity between him and Cicero, which prodnced such important 
coDsequences to both and to Rome. The mysteries of the Bona 
Dea were this year celebrated in the house of Cesar. Clodius, who 
had an intrigue with Pompeia, Cssar'8 wife, entered the house, 
with the assistance of one of the attendants, disguised as a female 
musician. Bat while his guide was gone to apprize her mistress, 
Clodiue was detected by his voice. The alarm was immediately 
giyen, but he made his escape by the aid of the damsel who had 
introduced him. He was already a candidate for the queestorship, 
and was elected ; but iu the beginning of B.C. 61, before he set oat 
for his province, he was impeached for this offence. The senate 
referred the matter to the pontifices, who declared it an act of im- 
piety. Under the direction of the senate a rogation was proposed 
to the peopie, to the effect that Clodius should be tried by judices, 
selected by the pretor, who was to preside. The assembly, how- 
ever, was broken up without coming to a decision. The senate 
was «t first disposed to persist in its original plan ; but ailerward, 
on the recommendation of Hortensius, the proposition of the tribune 
Fufius Calenus was adopted, in accordance with which the judices 
were to be selected from the three decuries. Cicero, who had hith- 
erto strenuously supported the senate, now relaxed in his exertions. 
Clodius attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero's evidence showed 
that he was with him in Rome only three hours before he pretended 
to have been at Interamna. Bribery and intimidation, however, 
secured him an acquittal, by a majority of thirty-one to twenty-five. ^ 
Cicero, however, who had been irritated by some sarcastic allusions 
made by Clodius to his consulship, and by a verdict given in con- 
tradiction to his testimony, attacked Clodius and his partisans in 
the senate with great vehemence. 

Soon after his acquittal, Clodius went to his province, Sicily, and 
intimated bis design of becoming a candidate for the «dileship. On 
his return, however, he disclosed a different purpose. Eager to re- 
venge himself on Cicero, that he might be armed with more formi- 
dable power, he purposed becoming a tribune of the plebs. For this 
it was necessary that he should be adopted into a plebeian family ; 
and as he was not in the power of his parent, the adoption had to 
take place by a vote of the people in the Comitia Curiata. Repeat- 
ed attempts were made by the tribune C. Herennius to get this 
brought about. Cicero, who placed reliance on the friendship and 
support of Pompey, did not spare Clodius, though he at times shows 
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that he had misgiTings as to tbe resolt. The triumvira had not yet 
taken Clodius^s side ; and when he impeached L. Calpurniue Piao 
for eztortion, their infiuence procured the acquittal of the accused. 
But, in defending C. Antonius, Cicero provoked the triumvirs, and 
especially Cesar ; and within three hours after the delivery of his 
speecb, Clodius became the adopted son of P. Fonteius. The lez 
curiata fur his adoption v9hB proposed by Caesar, and Pompey pre- 
sided in the assembly. The whole proceeding was irregular, as the 
sanction of tbe pontifices had not been obtained. Fonteius, more- 
over, was not twenty years old, and, consequently, much yonnger 
than Clodius, and was married, nor was there the smallest reason 
to suppose that his marriage would remain childless ; and, indeed, 
he was afterward the father of several children. The rogation, too, 
was not made public three nundines before the comitia ; and it was 
passed, althongh Bibulus sent notice to Pompey that he was taking 
the auspices. A r^rt soon after got abroad that Clodius was to 
be sent on an embassy to Tigranes, and that by his refusal to go 
he bad provoked the hostility of the triumvirs. Neither turned out 
to be true. Clodius was now actively endeavoring to secure his 
election to the tribuneship. Cicero was for a time amused with a 
report that his pnly design was to rescind the laws of Cfesar. 
With the assistance of the latter Clodius succeeded in his object, 
and entered upon his ofilce in December, B.C. 59. 

Clodius did not immediately assail his enemies. On the last day 
of the year, indeed, he prevented Bibulus, on laying downhis office, 
from addressing tbe people ; but his first measures were a series of 
laws calculated to lay senate, equites, and people under obligations 
to him. Tbe first was a law for the gratuitous distribution of corn 
once a month to the poorer citizens. The next enacted that no 
magistrate sbould observe the beavens on comitial days, and that 
no veto shoold be allowed to hinder the passing of a law. Tbis en-^ 
actment was designed specially to aid him in the attack with which 
he had threatened Cicero. The third was a law for the testoration 
of the old guilds which had been aboUshed, and the creation of new 
ones, by which means he secured tbe support of a large number of 
organized bodies. A fourth law was intended to gratify those of 
a higher class, and provided that the censors should not expel from 
the senate, or inflict any mark of disgrace upon any one who had 
not first been openly accused before them, and convicted of some 
crime by their joint sentence. The consuls of the year he gained 
over to his interests by undertaking to secure to them the provinces 
which they wished. Having thus prepared the way, he opened his 
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attack Qppn Cicero bj proponng a law to the efi^t that whoerer 
had taken the life of a citisen uncondemiied and witfaoat a trial, 
ahookl be interdicted fWun fire and water. Cicero here committed 
a fatal miatake. Inatead of aaaoming the bold front of oonacioiis in- 
nocence, he at once took guilt unto himaelf^^and, withoat awaitiog 
the progreea of^^eyents, ehanged hia attire, and, assaming tlie gBxh 
of one aoensed, went round the foram aoliciting the compassion of 
all whom he met. 

For a brief period publio Bympatfay waa awakened. A large nom- 
ber of the aenate and the equitea appeared also in moaming, and 
the better portion of the eitixena seemed resolTed to espouse hia 
cause. Bat all demonstrations of such feeling were promptly re- 
pressed by tfae new oonsuls, Piso and Gabinius, wfao from the first 
displayed steady faostility, faaving been boaght, as above stated, hy 
tbe promises of Clodius. The rabble were infariated by the inces- 
aant haranguea of their tribnne ; nothing was to be hoped from 
Crassus ; the good offices of Ccsar had been already rejected ; and 
Pompey, the last and only safegnard, contrary to all expectations, 
and in ric^tion of the moet solemn engagements, kept aloof, and, 
from real or pretended fear of some outbreak, refused to interpose. 
Upon this, Cicero, giving way to despair, resolYed to yield to the 
atonn, and quitting Rome at the beginning of April, B.C^68, went 
into exile. 

On the same day on which Cicero left tfae city Clodius procured 
the enactment of two laws, one to interdict Cieero from fire and 
water, because he had illegally put citizens to deaih and foTged a 
decree of the senate ;• the other, fort>idding any one, on pain of the 
like penalty, to receive him. The interdict was, howeyer, limited 
to the distance of foar hundred miles from Rome. Clodius added 
the clause, that no proposition sfaould OTer be made for reyersing 
tfae decree till tbose whom Cicero had put to death should come to 
life again. The law was confirmed in tfae Comitia Tribnta, and en- 
graven on brass. ' On the same day, the consuls Gabinius and Piso 
had the proTinces of Syria and Macedonia assigned to them, witb 
extraordinary powers. Clodius next rid himself of M. Cato, who, 
by a decree passed on his motion, was sent with the powers of 
prsetor to take possession of tfae Island of Cyprus, witfa the treasure 
of its king, Ptolemy, and to restore some Byzantine exiles. In the 
former nefarious proceeding, Clodius seems to have taken as a pre- 
text the wiU of Ptolemy Alexander I., the uncle of the Cyprian king, 
who, as the Romans pretended, had made over to them his kingdom. 

Immediately after the banishment of Cicero, Clodius set fire to 
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his hoQse on ^e Palatine, and destror^ hia TiUafl at TQseuluin and 
Formioe. The greatw part of the property carried off iirom them 
wa3 divided bettireen the two consuls. Tbe groand on which the 
Palatine houae stood, with auch of the property as atiU remaine^d, 
was pat up to.auction. Clodius wiahed to become the purchaaer 
of it, and, not liking to bid himaeU; got a needy fellow named Scata 
to bid for him. He wiahed to erect on the Palatine a palaoe of aur* 
passing size and magnifioence. A ahort time before thia, he had 
purchased the house of Q. Seioa Poatumos, after poisoning the 
owner, who had refused to sell it. Thia it was hia intention to 
unite with another house which he already had tbere. He poUed 
down the portico of Catulus, which adjoined Cioero^s grounda, and 
erected another in its place with his own name inacribed on it. To 
alienate Cicero*s property irretrieTably, he dedicated it to the god- 
dess Libertas, and a small portion of the site of the dwelling, with 
part of the ground on which the portico of Catulus had stood, waa 
occnpied by a chapel to the goddess. For the image of the goddess 
he made use of the statueof a Tanagrean hetsra, which his brother 
Appius had brought from Greece. To maintain the armed banda 
whom he employed, Clodius required large sums of money ; but 
this he did not find much difilculty in procuring : for with tbe pop» 
ulace he was all-powerfhl, and his infiuence made his favor worih 
purcbasing. He went so far as to offend Pompey by aiding tbe 
escape of Tigranes, son of tbe king of Armenia, whom Pompey had 
Inrought a prisoner to Rome. In thia instande his services weie 
purchased. Pompey, however, did not feel himself strqng enough 
to resent the insult. Clodius soon assailed bim more openly. Ttie 
consul Gabinius sided with P<»npey. Frequent conflicts took place 
between the armed band of the tribune and the consul, in one of 
which Gabioius himself was wounded and his fasces broken. Clo- 
diuB and the tribune Ninnius went through the farce of dedicating 
to the gods, the one the property of Gabinius, tbe other that of Clo- 
dius. An attempt was made by Clodius, through one of his slayes, 
upon the life of Pompey, who now withdrew to his own house, and 
kept there as long as his enemy was in ofiice. Clodius stationed a 
body of men, under his freedman Damis, to watch him, and the 
praetor Flavius was repulsed in an attempt to drive them off. 

The attempts made befbre the end of this year to procure the re^ 
caU of Cicero proved abortive. Next year. B.C. 67, Clodius, poa- 
sessing no longer tribunitial power, was obliged to depend on his 
aimed bands for preventing the people irom passing a decree to re< 
call Cicero. On the 36th of January, when a rogation to that effect 
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was brougfat forward by tbe tribnne Fabriciue, Clo^as appeared 
with an aimed body of slaYes and gladiators ; Fabrioius had also 
bvougbt armed men to aupport him, and^ a bloody fight ensued, in 
which the party of Fabncius was worsted. Soon afterward, Clo- 
dius with hia men fell upon another of his opponents, the tribune 
SexttuB, who neariy lost his life in the fray. He attacked the house 
of Milo, another of the tribunea, and threatened his Ufe whenever 
he appeared. He aet fire to the Temple of the Nymphs, for the 
purpoae of deatroying the censorial records; intemipted the Apol- 
linarian gamea, which were being celebrated by the pnetor, L. Cs> 
cilius, and besieged him in his house. Milo made an unsuccessful 
attempt to bring Clodius to trial for his act^ of violence, and, find- 
ing his endeavors unsuccessful, resoWed to repel fbrce by force. 
Accordiogly, he eoUected an armed band of slaves and gladiators, 
and frequent contests took place in the streets between the oppos- 
ing parties. 

When the senate came to a resolution to propose to the comitia 
a decree for the restoration of Cicero, Clodius was the only one who 
opposed it ; and when, on the fourth of August, it was broug^t be- 
fore the people, Clodius spoke against it, but could do notbing more ; . 
for Milo and the other friends of Cicero had brougbt to the piace of 
meeting a force sufficiently powerful to deter him from attempting 
any violence, and the decree was passed. Clodius, however, waa 
not stopped in his career of violence. On the occasion of the dearth 
which ensued immediately after Cicero'8 recall, the blame of which 
Clodius endeavored to throw on him, he excited a disturbance ; and 
when, by the adTioe of Cicero, Pompey was invested with extraor- 
dinary powers to superintend tbe supplies, Clodius charged the 
former with betrayiog tbe senate. 

The decree by which Cicero was xecalled provided also for the 
restitution of his property. Some difficulty, however, remained 
with respect to tbe bouse on tbe Palatine, the site of which had 
been consecrated by Clodius to tfae service of religion. Tbe matter 
was referred to the coUege of pontifices, but was not decided tiU 
the end of September, when Cicero defended his right before them. 
The pontifices retumed an answer sufficient to satisfy all reUglous 
scruples, thougb Clodius chose to take it as favorable to himself, 
and the senate decreed the restoration of the site, and the payment 
of a sum of money to Cicero for rebuilding fais house. When the 
workmen began their operations in November, Clodius attacked aad 
drove tbem ofi*, puUed down the portico of Oatulus, which had been 
nearly rebuUt, and set fire to the house of Q. Cicero. Shortly after- 
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ward, he assaulted Cicero bimself, and eompelle4 him to take refuge 
in a neighboriog bouse. Next day he attacked the house of Milo, 
sitaated on the eminence called Germalas, bot was driven offby Q. 
Flaccus. Wben Marcellinaa proposed in the senate that Clodiua 
sbould be brougbt to justice, the friends of tbe latter protracted the 
discussicMi, 80 that no decision was made. 

Clodius was at this time a candidate for the «Bdileship, that, if 
successful, he migbt be acreened from prosecution ; and threateq,ed 
the city with fire and sword if an assembly were not held for hia 
election. Marcellinus proposed tbat the senate sbould deeree that 
no election take place till Clodius had been brougbt to trial. Milo 
declared that be would prevent the consul Metellus from bolding 
tbe eomitia. Accordingly, wbenever/Metellus attempted to hold an^ 
assembly, he posted bimself witb a strong body of armed men on 
tbe place of meeting, and stopped t^e proceedings by giving notice 
that he was observing the auspices. In tbe beginning of the follow- 
ing ye^T, however, when Milo was no longer in office, Clodius was 
elected without opposition ; for, notwithstanding his outrageous 
violence, as it^as evident that his chief object was not power, but 
revenge, be was supported and connived at by several, who found 
bis proceedings calculated to furtber their views. The optimates 
rejoiced to see him insult and humble the triumvir Pompey, and the 
latter to find that he was sufficiently powerful to make the senate 
afraid of bim. Cicero bad many foes and rivals, wbo openly or se- 
cretly encouraged so active an enemy of the object of tbeir envy 
and dislike ; wbile the disturbances wbich bis proceedings occa- 
sioned in the city were exactly adapted to furtber Cesar^s designs. 
Clodius, almost immediately afler his election, impeached Milo for 
public violence. Milo appeared on *tbe second of February to an- 
swer tbe aocusation, and the day passed witbout disturbance. Tbe 
next hearing was fixed for tbe nintb, and wben Pompey stood up to 
defend him, CIodius's party attempted to put him down by raising 
a tumult. Milo*s party acted in a similar manner wben Clodius 
spoke. A fray ensued, and tbe judicial proceedings were stopped 
for that day. The matter was put ofiT, by several adjournments, to 
the beginning of May, from wbicb time we bear notbing more of it. 
In April, Clodius celebrated tbe Megalesian games, and admitted 
such a number of slaves that the free citizens were unable to find 
room. Sbortiy after tbis, tbe senate consulted tbe baruspices on 
some prodigies wbicb had happened near Rome. Tbey replied, 
that, among otber tbings wbicb bad provoked tbe anger of the god^ 
was the desecration of sacred places.. Clodius interpreted tbis as 
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Teferring to thfl rastoimtion otCicero'ar houte, and made it a haodle 
for a freeh attack npon him. Gioero replied in the speech De Ha- 
rtupieum RetpanstM, By this time, Pompey and Clodiaa had found 
it conyenieBt to make common cause with each otber. A fresh 
attack, which Clodias soon after made on Cicero's house, was re- 
pulsed by Milo. With the assistance of the latter, also^ Cicero, 
after being once foiled in his attempt by Clodius and his brother, 
succeeded, during the abaenoe of Clodius, in carrying off from tbe 
Capitol the tablets oniwhich the laws of the hitter were engraved. 
Clodiua actiyely eupported Pompey and Crassus when they be- 
came candidates for the consulship, to which t&ey were elected in 
the beginning of B.C. 65, and nearly lost his life in doing so. He 
appears to have been, in a g|pat measure, led by the hope of being 
appointed on an embassy to Asia, which would give him tbe oppor- 
tunity of recruiting his ahnost.exhausted pecuniary resources, and 
getting from Brogitarus, a&d some others whom he had assisted, the 
rewards tfaey had promised him for his senrices. It appears, how- 
ever, that he remained in Rome. We hear nothing more of him 
this year. In B.C. 54, we find him prosecuting the ex-tribune Pro- 
cilius, who, among other aets of violence, was charged with mur- 
der ; and, soon alter, we find Ck)dius and Cicero, witb four others, 
appearing to defend M. JBmilius Scaurus. Yet it appears that 
Cioero still regarded him with the greatest apprehension. (Cic., ad 
AU., iv., 15 ; edQ. Fr., ii., 15, b. ; iii., 1, 4.) 

In B.C. 53, Clodius was a candidate for the pretorship, and Milo 
for the consulship. Each strove to hinder the election of the other. 
They coUected armed bands of slaves and gladiators, and the streets 
of Rome became the scene of fresh tumults and frays, in one of 
which Cicero himself was endangered. When the coi^suls endeay- 
ored to hold the comitia, Clodius fell upon them with his baod, and 
one of themr Cn. Domitius, was wounded. The senate met to de- 
liberate. Clodius spoke, and attacked Cicero and Milo, touching, 
among other things, upon the amount of debt with which the latter 
was burdened. Cicero replied in the speech De JEre Alieno Milonis. 
The contest, howeyer, was soon alter brought to a sudden and Yio- 
lent end. On the twentieth of January, B.C. 62, Milo set out on a 
joamey to Lanuvium. Near Boville he met Clodius, who was re- 
tuming to Rome after visiting some of his property. Both were 
accompanied by armed fottowers, but Milo's party was the stronger. 
The two antagonists had passed each other without disturbance ; 
but two of the gladiators in the rear of Milo's troop picked a quarrel 
witb some of the foUowers of Clodius, who immediately turned 
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roand and rode up to the scene of diapute, when he waB wonnded 
in the shoulder by one of the gladiators. The fray now became 
general. Tbe party of Clodius were put to flight, and betook them- 
sq^ves, with their leader, to a honse near Bovillae. Milo ordered 
his xnen to attack the house. Several of Clodiu8*8 men were slain, 
and he himself dragged out and dispatched. The body was lefl 
iying on the road, till a senator, named Sextus Tedius, found it, 
and conTeyed it to Rome. Here it was exposed to the view of tbe 
populace, who crowded to see it. Nezt day it was carried naked to 
the foram, and again exposed to view before the rostra. The mob, 
enraged by the spectaele, and by the infiammatory speecbes of the 
tribunes Munatius Plancus and Q. Pompeins Rnfus, headed by Sex- 
tas Clodius, carried the corpse into the Curia Hoetilia, made a Ai- 
neral pile of the benches, tables, and writings, and bnmed the body 
on the spot. Not only the senate-bouse, but the Porcian Basilica, 
erected by Cato the Censor, and other adjoining buildings, were re- 
duced to ashes. 

Clodius was twice married, first to Pinaria and afterward to Fnl* 
via. He left a son, Publias, and a daughter. He inherited no 
property from his father. Besides what he obtained by less honest 
means, he received some moneys by legacies, and by letting one of 
his houses on the Palatine. He also reqeived a considerable dowry 
with his wife Fulvia. He was the owner'of two hooses on the 
Palatine Hill, an estate near Alba, and considerable possessions in 
Etruria, near Lake Prel^us. His personal appearance was efiremi- 
nate, and neither handsome nor commanding. That he was a man 
of great energy and ability there can be little question ; still less 
that his character was of the most profiigate kind. Cicero himself 
admits that he possessed considerable eloquence. 

The chief ancient sources for the life of CJfodius are the speeches 
of Cicero pro Cceliotpro SexHoy pro MUone^ pro Domo sua, De HaruM- 
jncum RespoftnM, in Pisonem, and tn Clodium et Curionem, and his 
Letters to Atticus and his brother Quintus ; PIutarch's Lives of 
LucuHus, Pompey, Cicero, and Cesar ; and Dio Cassius. Of mod- 
em writers, Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, has touched upon the 
leading points of Clodius's history ; but the best and lullest account 
has been given in Drumann^s (reschichu Rom», vol. ii., p. 199-370. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CRASSUS.* 

M. Lxciinni CKAiini Dxyks was the younger Bon of P. Licinias 
Cra«8ii0 Dives, wbo was consul B.C. 97. Tbe date of bis birtb is 
not precisely recorded, but it is probable tbat be was born about the 
year B.C. 115, for Plotarcb states tbat be was younger than Pom- 
pey {Vit. Crass.t 6), and that he was more than sizty years old wben 
he departed (in the year B.C. 65) to make war against the Par- 
thians. {Ib,, 17.) 

In the year B.C. 87, when his father and brother sufiered death 
for tbeir resistance to Marius and Cinna, he was not considered of 
sufficient importance to be involved in tbe same doom ; but he was 
dosely watched, and, after some time, he thought it prudent to 
make bis escape to Spain, wbicb he had visited some years before, 
when his father had the command in that country. How he con- 
eealed bimself in a cayem near the sea, upon the estate of Vibius 
Paciaecus, and how he passed his days in this strange retreat, is 
related in detail by tbe lively and amusing pen of Plutarcb. Afler 
B retirement of eight montbs, the death of Cinna (B.C. 84) relieved 
him from bis voluntary confinement. He put himself at the head 
of a needy rabble, for wbose sustenance he provided by marauding 
excursions, and, with twenty-five hundred men, made his way to 
Malaca. Tbence, seizing the vessels in the port, he set sail for 
Africa, where he met i^. Metellus Pius, who had escaped from the 
party of Marius. He soon quarreled with Metellus, and did not re- 
main long in Africa ; for when SuUa (B.C. 83) landed in Italy, 
Crassus pipoceeded to join t|iat victorious general. 

He was now brought into competition with Pompey, who also 
served under SuUa. The mind of Crassus was of an essentially 
vulgar type. He was noted for envy, but his envy was low and 
caviling ; it was not energetic enough to be cruel and revengeful, 
even wben successfal ; and it was so far under tbe control of pasil- 
lanimity and self-interest, as to abstain from tbe open oppositioQ of 
manly batred. It was with sucb feelings that Crassus regarded 
Pompey ; and SuUa played ofiT the rivals against each other. He 

1 8mith*§ Diet. Biogr., vol. U p. 874, nqq. 
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nnderetood hi» tools. He gratified Pompey by external marks of 
hooor, and Crassus with gold. The mling passion of Crassus was 
avarice ; and, to repair and increase the fortunes of his family, he 
was wining to snbmit to aenrile dependence, to encounter any riak, 
and undergo any hardship. He undertook a senrice of considerable 
dangei in levying troops for Sulla among the Marsi, and h^ after- 
ward (B.C. 88) diatinguished himself in a Buccessful campaign in 
Umbria. He^waa personally brave, and by fighting againat the 
remains of the Marian faction he was avenging the wronga of his 
house. Sulla put him in mind of this, and rewarded him by dooa- 
tions of confiscated property, or by allowing him to purchase, at an 
almost nominal value, the estates of those that were proscribed. 
Crassus was reported to haye sougfat for gain by dishonest mcans. 
He was- aocused of undoly appropriating the booty taken at Tuder, 
an Umbrian colony not tar from the Tiber, and kX placing, withont 
aothority, a name in the proscribed lists, in order that he might suc- 
eeed to an inheritance. 

The desire of wealth which absorbed Crassus was neither the 
self-sufiicing love of possession, which enables the miser to despise 
the hiss of the people while he contemplates the coin in his chest ; 
nor did it spring from that Toluptuoosness which made LucuUus 
value the means of material enjoyment ; nor from that lofty ambition 
which made Sulla and Cesar look npon gold as a mere instrument 
of empire. Crassus sooght wealth because he loved the reputation 
of being ricb, liked to have the power of purchastng vulgar popu- 
larity, and prized the kind of influence which tbe capitalist acquires 
over the debtor, and over the man wh^ wants to borrow or hopes 
to profit. To these objeets the administration of civil affairs and 
warlike command were, in his view, subordinate. He possessed 
▼ery great ability, and steady industry in obtatning what he desired, 
and soon began to justify his hereditary snmame Dives. He ex- 
tended his influence by acting as an advocate before the courts, by 
giving advice in domestic affairs, by canvassing for votes in favor 
of his friends, and by lending money. At one time of his life there 
was scaicely a senator who was not under some private obligation 
to him. He was afiable in his demeanor td the conunon people, 
taking them by the hand and addressing them by name. Rich lega- 
cies and inberitances rewarded his^ assiduity and complaisance to 
the old and wealthy. He was a keen and sagacious speculator. 
He bongfat multitudes of slavep, and, in oider to increase their value, 
had them instructed in lucrative arts, and sometimes assisted per- 
iona]ly in their edocation. Order and economy reigned in his 

N 
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bocwehold. He woilced silver mines, cultiYated ftnns, and bnitt 
honsee, wbich he let at high rents. He took advantage of the dis* 
tresses and dangera of others to make cheap pnrehases. Was there 
a fire in the city, Crawns mighi be aeen among the throng, b«^in* 
ittg for the houses that were bnming or in danger of being bumed. 

From such pnrBnita CrBssns was caUed-to action by that aenrile 
war, which Bprang from and indicated the deplorable state of domes- 
tic life in Italy, and was signalized by the romantic adventures and 
reTerses of the daring, but iU-fated Spartacus. Spartacus had for 
many montbs successfuUy resisted the generais who bad been sent 
to oppose him. A revolt so reaUy dangerous had begun to create 
alarai, and no confidence was placed in the miUtary talents of the 
oonsnls for the year B.C. 71, who regulariy, according to a stiU pre- 
yailing custom, would have diyided between them the command of 
the army. But the occasion caUed for more experieneed leaders, 
and, in the absence of Pompey, who was fighting in Spain, the com- 
mand of siz legions and of the troops already in the field was given 
to Crassus, who was created prstor. Afler seyera] engagements, 
fought with Tarious success, Crassus at length brought the rebel 
ehief to a decisive battle in Lucania. Spartacus was slain, with 
twelve thousand three hundred (Plut.y Vit. Pomp., 31), or, according 
lo Livy {Epit., 97), sixty thousand of bis foliowers ; and, of the 
slaves tbat were taken prisoners, siz thousand were cracified along 
the road between Rome and Capua. Crassns had hastened oper- 
ations in order to antieipate the arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, 
migbt reap the credit, without having shared the dangers of the 
eampaign. His fears were in some degree verified ; for Pompey 
eame in time to cut ofi* five thousand fugitives, and wrote to the 
senate, " Crassus, indeed, has defeated the enemy, but I have ex- 
tirpated the war by the roots.*' Though the victory of Crassus jvas 
of great importance, yet, as being achieved over slaves, it was not 
thought worthy of a triumph ; but Crassus was honored with an 
ovation, and allowed the distinction of wearing a triumphai crown 
of bay {laurua)f instead of the myrtle, which was appropriate to an 
ovation. 

Crassus now asfHred to the consulsbip, and was not above apply* 
ing for assistance to his rival Pompey, who had also announced 
himself a candidate. Pompey assumed with pleasure the part of 
protector, and declared to the people that he should consider hia 
own election valueiess unless it were accompanied with tbat of 
Crassus. Both were elected (B.C. 70). Already had Pompey be- 
ecnne a favorite of the people, and already begun to tncur the dis- 
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tnist of the optimates, while C«8tr endeaTmd to iaoiease the 
estrangement by promoting a union between Pompey and Crassus 
in popular measures. With their united support the lex Aurelia 
was carried, by which the judicee were selected from the populns 
(represented by the tiibuni «rani) and equites as well aa the sen- 
ate, whereas the senate-had possessed the judicia ezdusively dur- 
ing the preceding twelve years, by the lex Comelia of SuUa. The 
jealonsy of Crassus, however, preyented any cordiaUty of senti- 
ment, or general uniiy of action. He saw himself OTerborne by the 
superior authority of his colleague. To gain fa?or, he entertained 
the populace at a banquet of ten thousand taUes, and distributed 
eom enough to supply the family of eyery citizen for three months ; 
hnt all this was insuffieient to outweigh the superior personal con- 
eid^ration of Pompey. The coolness between the eonsuls became 
a matter of public obsenration, and, on the last day of the year, the 
knight C. Anrelius (probably at the instigation of Csssar) mounted 
the tribune, and announced to the aasembled multitude that Jupiter, 
who had appeared to him in a dream the night before, invited the 
eonsttls to be reconciled before they left office. Pompey remain^ed 
cold and inflexible, but Crassus took the first step by offering his 
band to his rival, in the midst of general acclamations. The recon- 
iciliation, however, was hoUow, for the jealousy of Crassus contin- 
Qed. He privily opposed the Gabinian rogation, which commission^ 
ed Pompey to clear the sea of pirates ; and Gicero's support of the 
Manitian law, whieh conferred the command against Mithradates 
tipon Pompey, raukled in the mind of Crassus. Wben Pompey re- 
tumed victorious, Crassus, from timidity or disgust, retired for a 
time from Rome. 

In the year B.C. 65, Oassus was censor with Q. Catulus, the 
firm supporter of the senate ; but the censors, in consequence of 
their political discordance, passed the period of their office witheut 
holding a census or a muster of the equites. In the foUowing year 
Crassns failed in his wish to obtain the rich province of Egypt. 

Crassus was suspected by s(»ne, probably without sufficient rear 
son, of being privy to the first conspiracy of CatiUne ; and again, in 
the year B.C. 63, L. Tarquinius, when he was arrested on his way 
to Catiline, affirmed that he was sent by Crassus, with a message 
inviting CatiUne to come with speed to ibe rescue of his friends at 
Rome ; but the senate denounced the tostimony of Tarquinius as a 
oalumny, and Crassus himseU* attributed the cfaarge to the suboma^ 
tion of Cicero. (Sail., B. C, 48) The interesto of Crassus were 
opposed to the suooess of the eonspiracy ; for it would havJB required 
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a muk of higber order to eeize and retain the helm in the confixuon 
that would haye ensned. 

In the whoie interooarae between Craesus and Cicero may be 
obserred a real coldness, with occasionai altematione of affected 
friendship. In hia intercoarse with others, Crassus was eqoaliy un- 
steady in his likings and enmities. They were, in fact, not deeply 
seated, and, without the practice of much hypocrisy, could be as- 
sumed or withdrawn, as temporary expediency might suggest. It 
was from motives of self-interest, without aottial community-of feel- 
ing or purpose, that the so-called triumyirate was formed between 
Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus. Each hoped to gain the first piace 
for himself by using the others for his purposes, though there can 
be no doubt that the confederacy was really most profitable ,to 
Cesar, and that, of the three, Crassus would haye been tbe least 
able to rule alone. Cesar had already found Crassus a conyenient 
frieud ; for in B.C. 61, when Cesar was about to proceed to his 
proyin^ in Further Spain, Crassus became security for his debts to ^ 
a large amount. It may, at first yiew, excite surpnse, that a person 
o£ 80 little independent greatness as Crassus should haye occupied 
the position that he filled, and that men of wider capacity should 
haye entered into a compact to share with him the honors and prof- 
its of the commonwealth. But the &ct is to be accounted for by 
considering that the character of Crassus represented, *in many 
points, a large portion of the public. Wbile the young, the daring, 
and the ambitious, the needy, the reyolutionary, and the democratic, 
adhered to Caesar — ^while the aristocracy, the party of the old con- 
stitution, those who affected the reputation of higb principle and 
steady yirtue, looked with greater fayor upon Pompey— there was 
a considerable mass of plain, moderate, practical men, who saw 
much that they liked in Crassus. Independently of the actual in- 
fluence which he acquired by the means we haye explained, he had 
the sympathy of those who, without being noble, were jealous of 
the nobility, and were rich, or were occupied in making money. 
They sympathized with him beoause the loye of gain was a strong 
trait in the Roman character, and they saw that his unequiyocal 
success in his pursuit was a proof of at least one nnquestionable 
talent'-~a talent of the most uniyersal practical utility. He was not 
without literary aoquirement, for, under the teaching of the Peri- 
patetic Alexander, he had gained a moderate proficiency in history 
and philoeophy.' There was no profligacy in his priyate conduct to 
shock decent and respectable mediocrity. He was not aboye ordi- 
nary comprehension. The many oould appreciate a worldly and 
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TQlgar-minded, but aafe man, whose principles sat loosely but con- 
veniently upon him ; who was not likely to innovate raahlyf to daz- 
zle by eccentric brillianey, or to pot to shame by an overstrained 
rigidity Of virtue. Thus; it was more prudent to combine with 
Crassus as an ally, than to incur the opposition of his party, and to 
risk the counter-influence of an enormous fortune which made the 
name of Crassus proverbial for wealth. Pliny {H. N., xxxiii., 47) 
▼alues his estates in the country alone at two hundred millions 
of sesterces. He might have maintained no despicable army at 
his own cost. Without the means of doing this, he thought that 
no one deserved to be called ricb. In other less stirring timea he 
might have lived and died without leaving in history any marked 
traces of his existence ; but in the period of transition and commo- 
tion which preceded the fall of the republic, such elements of power 
as he possessed could scarcely remain negiected and quiescent. 

It was part of the triumviral contract — ^renewed at an interview 
between the parties in Luca— that Pompey and Crassus should be 
a second time consuls together, should sfaare the armies and prov- 
inces of the ensuing year, and should exert their influence to se- 
cure the prdongation for five years of Cssar^s command in Gaul. 
Notwithstanding tbe strenuous opposition of L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, backed by all the authority of Cato of Utica (who was forced, 
on the day of election, to leave the Campus Martius, with bifii 
foUowers, afler a scene of serious riot and uproar), both Pompey 
and Crassus were elected consuls, B.C. 55. A law was passed, at 
the rogation of the tribune C. Trebonius, by which Syria and the 
two Spains, with the right of peace and war, were assigned to the 
consuls for five years ; while the Gauls and lUyricum were handed 
over to Gsesar for a similar period. In the distribution of the con- 
sular provinces, Crassus took Syria. 

Crassu^ was anxious to distinguish himself in war. Pompey, he 
aaw, had subjugated the pirates and Mithradates ; Ciesar had con- 
quered Gaul, and was marching his army victoriously to Germany 
and Britain. Mortified at successes which made him feel his infe- 
riority to both, he chose rather to enter upon an undertaking for 
which he had no genius, than to continue the pursuit of wealth and 
influence at home. Armed by the lex Trebonia with power to 
make war, he determtned to exercise his authority by attacking the 
Parthians. This was a stretch and perversion of the law, for the 
Parthians were not expres^ly named in the lex Trebonia ; and the 
senate, who constitutionally were the proper arbiters of peace and 
war, refused to sanction hostilities by their decree. Indeed, there 
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was not the slightest pretezt for hostilities ; and notfaing coald be 
more flagrantly anjust than the determination of Crassns. It waa 
in expresa violationof treaties; for in the year B.C. 02, SuUa had 
conduded a treaty of peace with the Parthiana, and tbe treaty had 
been renewed by Pompey with their king, Phraates. The Romana 
were not veiy acnipaloas in their career of conquest, and they often 
foaght from motives of gain or ambition ; but their osteDsible rea- 
soQs generally bore sdme show of plaosibility, and a total disregard 
of form was offensive to a people who were accostomed, in their 
intemational dealings, to observe certain legal and religious tech- 
nicalities. It was not surprising, therefore, that, apart from polit- 
ical consideratioDS, the feelings of oommon jastice should excite a 
strong repugnance to the plans of Craasos, who, having gained his 
immediate object in obtaining Syria as his province, broke out into 
a display of chiidish vanity and boastfttlness, which were alien from 
bis usual demeanor. C. Ateius Capito, the tribuner ordered his 
officer to arrest Crassas, but was obliged to release him by the iff- 
tercession of his colleagues. However, he ran on to the gate of 
the city to intercept the consul, who was anzious without delay to 
proceed to his destination, and resolved to set out at once, without 
waiting for the termination of his year of oflice. Posted at the gate, 
Ateius kindled a fire, and with certain famigations, and libationsb 
end invocations of strange and terrible deities, mingled the most 
awful curses and imprecations against Crassus. This was done in 
pursuance of an ancient Roman rite, which was never solemnized 
on light groands ; for, yrhile it was beUeved to be fatal to the per* 
son devoted, it was also thoaght to bring calamity upon the persoo 
who devoted another. Bat Crassus was not deterred. He pro- 
ceeded on his way to Brondisiam. The evil omen daunted tha 
army, and seems to have occasioned an unasual attention to disas» 
trous auguries and forebodings"; for Plutarch is copious in his ao^ 
count of tokens of misfortune in aUnoet every stage of the expe- 
dition. 

The route of Crassus lay through Maoedonia, Thrace, the H^l- 
lespont, Galatia, and the northem part of Syria to M^opotamia. 
Tbroughout the whole campaign he exbibited so much impradence, 
and such a complete neglect of the first principles of the miiitaiy 
art, that premature age may be thougbt to have impaired his facul- 
ties, though he was now but little more than sixty years old. He 
was deaf, and looked older than he re^Uy was. - The aged Deiot»* 
Tus, whom he met in Galatia, raUied him on his coming laU into 
the fieid. He was accompanied by some «ble men, especiaily tbe 
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quaestoi C. Cassius LongiDus (afterward one of Caesar^s murderers) 

aud the legate Octavias ; but he did. not profit by tbeir advice. He 

was quite uninformed as to the character and resourcea of the ene* 

my he was going to attack ; faacied that he should have an easy 

conquest over unwarlike people ; that countleae treasuree lay before 

him, and ths^ it would be a matter of no difficuHy to ontatrip ths 

glory of his predeceseors, Scipio, Lucullus, Pompey, and pnsh ob 

his army to Bactria and India. ' He did not attempt to take advant- 

age of the intestine diBsensions in Parthia ; did not form any oonl« 

ial uaion with the Aimenians and other tribes wbo were hostile to 

the Parthians, and did not obtain correct information as to the posi* 

ticm of the enemy'8 foree and the nature of the country. On the 

cootrary, he listened to flatterers ; he sufferqd himself to be grossly 

deceiTed and misled, and he alienated, by ill-treatment and inso- 

lenoe, thoee who might have been useful and were disposed to be 

fneodly. After crossing the Euphrates, and taking Zenodotium, in 

Mesopotamia (a success on which he prided himself as if it were a 

great exploit), he did not foUow up the attack upon Parthia, but 

gave time to the enemy to assemble his fordes, and concert his plans 

and choose his ground. He was advised by Cassios to keep the 

hanks of the Eaphrates, to make himself master of Seleucia (which 

was situate on a canal connecting the Euphrates and the Tigris), 

and to take Babylon, sinoe both these cities were always at enmity 

with the Parthians. He chose, however, after leaying seren thou* 

sand infantiy and one thousand cayahy in ganison in Mesopotamia, 

to recross the Euphrates with the rest of his foroes, and to pass the 

winter in Northern Syria. In Syria he behaved more like a rev- 

enue officer than a general He omitted to muster and exercise 

the troops, or to review the armor and military stores. It is true 

iEat be ordered the neighboring tribes and cbieftains to fumish re-' 

cruits and bring supplies, but these rei^iisitions he willingly com- 

muted for money.' Nor was his cupidity satisfied by such gains. 

At Hierapolis there was a wealthy temple, dedicated to the Syrian 

goddess, Derceto or Atargatis <the Ashtaroth of Scriptnre), who pre- 

sided over the elements of aature and the productive seeds of 

things. (PUn., H. N., v., 19 ; Sirah., xvi., infai.) This temple he 

plundered of its treasures, which it took several days to examine 

and weigh. One of the iU omens mlhtioned by Plutarch occurred 

bere. Crassus bad a son, PubUus, wbo had lately arrived from 

Italy, with one thonsand GaUic cavalry, to join his father^s army. 

The son, on going out of the temple, stumbled on the threshold, and 

the father, who was foUowing, feU over him. Josephus {Ant.t xiv., 
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7; 'BdL Jud., Ut 8) giyes a circttmstaiitial accoant of the plmider 
of the Temple at Jenisidem by Crassns ; but the narrative is not free 
from SQspicion, for Jemsalem lay entirely out of the route of Cras- 
■os, and was at a distance of between fonr hundred and fiire hund- 
led Roman miles from the winter-quarters of the army ; and we 
believe that no historian but Josephus mentions the occurrenoe, if 
we ezcept the author of tbe Latin work " De ScUo Judaico** (i., 81), 
which is little more than an enlarged translation of Josephus, and 
passes ander the name of Hegestppus. To the Divine judgment 
for his sacrilege on this occasion, Dr. Prideaux {Cownection, part 2) 
attribates the subseqnent infatuation of Crassus. According to this 
accoont, Eleazar, treasurer of the Temple, had, for security, put a 
bar of goiC of the weight of three hundred Hebre w minae, into a hol-: 
lowed beam, and to thts beam was attached the veil which separa- 
ted the Holy Piace from the Holy of Hdies. Pereeiying that Cras- 
sus itttended to plunder the Temple, Eleazar endeavored to com- 
pouttd with him, by giving him the bar of gold on condition that he 
woold spare tbe other treasares. This Crftssus promised with an 
oath ; but had no sooner received the gold, tl\an he seized not onljr 
two thousand taients in money, which Pompey had left untouched, 
but every thing else that he thought worth carrying away, to the 
value of eight thottsand taients more. 

Orodes (Arsaces XIV.), the king of Parthia, was himself engaged, 
with part of his army, in an invasion of Armenia ; but he dispatch- 
ed Sorenas, the most illastrious of his nobles, and a yonng, accom^ 
plished general, into Mesopotamia with the rest of his forces, to hold 
Crasstts in check. Before proceeding to hostiiities, he sent am-' 
bassadors to Crassas, to say that, if the Roman general made war 
by the authority of the senate, the war conld only terminate by the' 
destroction of one or other of the parties ; bot if at the prompting 
of his own desire, the king woold take compassion on his old age, 
and allow him to withdraw his troops in safety. Crassus replied 
that he woold give bis answer at Seleucia. " Sooner,*' said the 
ambassador, Vagises, " shail hair grow on the paim of this hand 
than thy eyes behold Seleocia." Artav&sdes, the king of Armenia, 
•requested Crassus to join him in Arinenia, in order that they might 
oppose Orodes with their onited forces ; he pointed ont to the Ro- 
man general that, Armenia bling a mountainous coantry, the cav- 
airy, of which the Parthian army was almost entirely composed, 
woald there be useless ; and he promised to take care that in At- 
menia the Roman army should be supplied with all aecessaries. 
In MeMH^otamia, on the other hand, the RonCans would be exposed 
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to extTenie danger on their march throagh sandy deserts, where 
they woQld be unaUe to procure water and proviaions. CraaauB, 
however, determined to march through Meaopotamia, and engagfld 
ArtaTasdes to supply him with auxiliary troope ; but the king neyer 
sent the promised forces, exeusing himself on the ground that they 
were necessary for his own defenca against Orodes. 

CT98SUS, in pursuing the imprudent course which he detenmned 

upon, was misled by a crafty Arabian chieftain, called, by Plntaiob, 

Ariamnes; by others, Augarus, or Abgarus, or Acbarus. This 

Arsib had formerly senred under Pompey, and was well known to 

many in the army of Grassns, for wfaich reason he was se]ectedJ»y 

Snrenas to betray the Romans. He offered himself as a guide to 

conduet them, by the shortest way, to the enemy. He told the Ro- 

man general that tbe Parthians durst not stand before him ; that 

unless he made haste they would escape from him, and rob him of 

tfae fruits of victory. Cassius, the l€gate, suspected Ariamnes of 

treachery, and warned Crassus, instead of following him, to retire 

to the mouBtains ; but Crassus, deceived by his fair words and fool- 

ed by his flattery, was led by him to the open plains of Mesopota- 

mia. Ariamnes, baving accomplished his object, seized a frivolaus 

pretex^, and rode off to inform Surenas that the Roman army was 

delivered into his haads ; and Crassus soon leamed from his sc<$lit8 

that the Parthians were advancing. The oonduct of Crassufi^-in 

this emergency was marked by irresolutioki. He first drew up^his 

iniahtry in line, and i^aced his cavalry on the wings ; an arrange- 

ment which would have obviated the murderons success of the Par- 

thian arcbers, and would bave prevented the troeps trom being out- 

flanked by the Parthian horse ; but he tben altered his mind, and 

formed the infantry in a solid square, flanked by squadrons of cav- 

alry. To his son he gave one wing, to Cassius the other, and 

placed himself in the centre. In the battle that ensued the Par- 

thians exhibited their usual tactics, advancing with terriiic shouts 

and the noise of kettle-drums. They worried the densely-marsbal- 

ed Romans with showers of arrows and javelins, every one of which 

struck its man. Crassus was disheartened at finding that there was 

no chance of their missiles being exhausted, as a number of camels 

were laden with a large supply. By feign^d retreats, during which 

they eontinued to discharge their arrows, they led the Romans into 

disadvantageous positions ; then they suddenly rallied and charged, 

while the enemy were in disorder and blinded by dust. » 

For the details of the engagement, which was distinguished by 
eiTors, and misfbrtunes, and unavailing bravery, we must refer to 
N2 
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the accoQnt of Platarch. Craasiui loBt his eon in the battle, and 
endeavored to encoorage the eoldierB nnder a calamity wfaich, be 
•aid, concemed him alone. He talked to them of honor and their 
oountiy ; bnt the laint and lanjpiid ahout with which they responded 
to his harangue, atteated their dejection. When ninht came on the 
Parthians retiied, it being contraiy to their costom to I»a8s the 
'nigbt near an enemy» because they ncTer fortified their camps, and 
because their horBes acd aiiowa could be of little use in tfae daxk. 
In this miserable state of aflbirB, QctaTius aod OassioB found Cras- 
eus lying npon the ground, as if be were stunned and senselees. 
They held a ooancil of war, and determined ta retreat at onoe, leaT* 
ing the woanded on the fieid. Crassua, with sach ef tbe troops as 
had strength to mareh, retired to Charre (tfae Haran of Sciiptare), 
and, on the foUowing moming, the Paitfaians entered the Romaii 
oamp, and massacred the sick and wounded to the number of foor 
tfaousand. Tfaey tfaen poiBoed and oTertook foor cohorts, which 
had lost tfaeir way in tfae daik, and pot aU but twenty to tfae 
•word. • 

Surenas, faaTing aacertained tfaat Crassus and tfae principal offi* 
cers of tbe Roman aimy were shut ap in Cfaame, and feaiing that 
tfaey migbt altogetfaer escape, again faad recoaiBe to stratagem and 
treacfaeiy. Craflsas was induoed to take a guide, Aiidromacfaas, 
who acted as a traitor, and led tfae army into dangerous defiles. 
Having eseaped from ttais snaie, fae was forced, by tfae mutinouB 
tfareats of fais troops, tfaougfa fais eyes weie open to tfae inevitable 
result, to accept a peifidious invitation firom Surenas, wfao offered a 
pacific interriew, and faeld oat faopes tfaat tfae Romans woold be 
«llowed to retiie with(mt mi^estation. At the mterriew, a faerse, 
with rich trappings, was led oat as a pieBent from the king to Cras- 
Bus, wfao waa forcibly placed npon the saddle. OctaTius, seeing 
plainly tfaat it was tfae object of tfae Paitiiians to take Crassus aliTe, 
aeized the borse by the bridle. A seofile ensued, and Crassus feU 
by some unknown hand. Whetfaer fae was dispatcfaed by an enemy , 
or by some friend who desired to Baye him from the disgraee of be- 
eoming a prisoner, is uBcertain. In the ooane of tfais ezpedition-- 
one of the most diBaatrous in wfaicfa tfae Romans were oTer engaged 
against a foreign enemy--CrasBus is said to faaTO lost twenty tfaoa- 
aand men killed and ten tfaousand taken prisoners. At tfae time of 
bis death, ArtaTasdes faad made peaoe witfa Orodes, and faad giyen 
one of fais daugfatera in inarriage to Pacorus, tfae son of tfae Partbian. 
They were eitting together at the noptial banqaet, and listemng to 
the representation of the BaechcB of EoripideB, wfaen a messenger 
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arriTed from Sorenas, and bronght in tbe head and hand of CraBsoa. 
To thegreat delight of the spectators, paasages Irom the drama (▼. 
1168, 6lc.) were applied by the actors to the lifeless head. Orodes 
afterward caused melted gold to be poared into the moath of hia 
fallen enemy, saying, <* Sate thyself now with that metal of which 
in life thou wast ao greedy." (Dio Caat,, xl., 87 ; Fhru», iii., 11) 
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oit 

THE SOMNIUM SCIPI0NI8. 



M. TULLII CICERONIS SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. «M. TulUiM 
Cioero*s Dream of Scipio.*'' The account of tbis dream, or TiBioo, 
it put into the mouth of the younger Scipio AfricaDus, wbo relates 
that, in early youth, when he first served in Africa, he yisited the 
oourt of Masinissa, the steady friend of the Romans, and partieu- 
larly of the Comelian family. During the feasts and entertainments 
efthe day, the conversation tnmed on the jyords and actions of the 
iirst great Scipio. His adopted grandson having retired to rest, tha 
Shade of the departed hero appeared to bim in sleep, daridy fbre- 
told the fiiture events of his life, and encouraged him to tread in * 
the paths of patriotism and tme glory, by announcing the reward 
prepared m a future state for those who have senred their country 
faithfully in this life. The circumstances of time and place selected 
for this dream, as well as the characters introduced, haye been 
most felicitously chosen ; and Cicero has nowhere more happily 
united a high reach of thought to brilliant imagination. 

Macrobius, to whom we are indebted for the preservation of the 
Somnium Seipionist has given a curious astronomical, or, rather, as- 
trological commentary on the influence of numbenl in forming the 
crisis of Scipio*8 life. His tract was greatly admired and exten« 
sively studied during the Middle Ages, and contains a successioa 
of discourses on the physicarconstitution of the universe, acco^ing 
to the Tiews of the New Piatonists, together with notices of some 
of their peculiar tenets on mind as welL as matter. 

The Somnium Scipionis originally formed part of Cicero^s woik 
De Republica, being contained in the sixth book. It has been pub- 
lished by Mai in his edition of the recovered De Jtepublica, and also 
in the edition of Creuzer and Moser, Frankf.y 1826, 8vo. The au- 
thenticity of the pi^ce has been attacked by Kunhardt, in Seebode*s 
Kfitische Bibliothek fur das Schul- und Unterrichtswesen, 1820 (p. 
474-482 ; 668-5e6 ; 649-663 ; 1000-1007), and ably defended by 
Moser. 
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Seipo hquUw. The form selected by Cicero for the De RsptMica 
(of wfaich, 88 ju8t lemarked, the Somnium ScipUmiM formed a part) 
wae that of dialoj^e, in imitation of Plato, wfaom he kept constantiy 
in Tiew. Tfae epoch at wfaicfa the seTeral conferences, eztending 
o^er a space of three days, were suj^Kwed to faaTO been faeld, was 
tfae LatifM feria, or Latin faolidays, in tfae consulsfaip of C. Sem- 
pronius Tuditanns and M*. Aquilius, B.C. 129. The dramatis per- 
aonae consisted of tfae younger Africanus, in whose suburban gar- 
dens tfae scene ia laid, and to wfaom tfae principal part is assigned ; 
fais bosom friend, C. Lelius the Wise ; L. Furius Philus, consul 
fi.C. 136, celebrated in tfae annals of tfae Numantine war, and bear- 
ing tfae reputation of an eloquent and cultivated speaker {Brut., 28) ; 
M'. Manilius, consul B.C. 149, under wfaom Scipio serred as military 
tribune at the outbreak of the third Punic war, probabiy tfae same ' 
person aa ManiUus tfae famous jurisconsult ; Sp. Mummius, the 
brotfaer of faim wfao sacked Corintfa, a man of moderate acquire- 
ments, addicted to tfae discipline of the Porcfa ; Q. iElius Tubero, 
8on of .^miiia, sister of ^fricanus, a prominent opponent of the 
^ Graccfai, well skilled in law and logic, but no orator ; P. Rutilius^ 
Rufus, consul B.C. 105, the most worthy citizen, according to Vel- 
leius, not merely of fais own day, but of ali time, who, having been 
oondemned in a criminal trial (B.C..92), althoagh muocent, by a 
conspiracy among the.equites, retired to Smyma, wfaere fae passed 
tfae remainder of fais life in faonorable exile ; Q. Mucius SceTola, 
tfae augur, consul B.C. 117, tfae first preceptor of Cicero in juris- 
prudence ; and, lastly, C. Fannius, tfae faistorian, wfao was absent, 
faowcTer, on tfae second day of tfae conference, as we leam from 
tfae lemariDB of fais fatfaer-in-law Lcelius, and of SceTola, in tfae De 
AfnmUA, iT., 7. {Smith, Diet. Biogr., Tol. 1, p. 728.) 



CHAPTER I. 
In Africam. At tfae outbreak of tfae third Punic war.— Jlf' . Manil- 
io eonsulit d&c. " A tribune, as you know, of the soldiers, under 
the consul Manius Manilius, attacfaed to the fourth lcj^ion.'* As re- 
gards Manilius, who was consul in B.C. 149, consult note on Seipio 
loquitur, immediately preceding.. There were at this time six trib- 
unes in a legion. (Consult Diet. Ant., t. v.y^Potius. ** A matter 
of more importance," t. «., more eagerly desired by me. — Masinis' 
aam. Masinissa, king of tfae Numidians, was celebrated for the 
conspicuous part he bore in the wars between the Romans and Car- 
tbaginians. — Amicieainwm. Tfae elder Africanus faad restdred Mas- 
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inissa to his hereditary dominions, and, on the oondosion of the sec- 
ond Punic war, bestowed upon him a large part of the territories 
which had belonged to Syphax. (App. Pun.^ 14, seqq. ; Polyh., xr., 
18 ; Liv., XXX., 44.) 

Relipii ealites. « Ye other heavenly ones.*' The reference is to: 
the Btars, and more particolarly the planete, which were ranked by 
many of the barbarous nations of antiquity in the number of the 
gods. (Compare Laetanl., ii., 5.) — Conspieie in meo regno. Cicero 
deviates here from the ordinary historical account, according to 
wbich, Scipio iGmilianus had already, before this, met with Masi- 
nissa in his kingdom. He appears to haye gone to Masinissa three 
times : first, when sent by Lucullus, whose lieutenant he then waa 
in Spain, to procure elephants and re-enforcements, on which oc- 
casion he witnessed the conflict between Masinissa and Hasdrubal ; 
secondly, on the present occasion (supposing that this actually oc- 
curred); and thirdly, when Masinissa, on his death-bed, sent fo^ 
Scipio, then serving in Africa as military tribune. The monarch, 
however, expired before his arriTal, leaving it to the young officer 
to settle the affairs of his kingdom. — JlUus optimi atque inmctissimi 
mri. Referring to the elder P. Comelius Scipio, whom the younger, 
now present, recalled in name. — Percontatus est. A distinction to 
the foUowing efiect has been suggested between interrogare and 
perconiarif namely, that intenogare is used in questions where the 
answer may be simply Yes or No; whereas pereontari always re- 
quires a detailed reply. Con^>are the distinction in Grcek between 
kpQTuv and irvv$dveo6ai. {Crombie, Gymnas., ii, p. 42.) 

Regio apparatu aecepti. " Ailer having been entertained with 
royal magnificence." As regards the usage of aeeepti here, com- 
pare Ep. ad Att., xvi., 3 : " Convivis .... bene aceeptis." — Cubitum 
discessimus. <* We parted to retire to rest.'' Culntum ivimus would 
have denoted their occupying the same couch, or contiguous ones. 
— De via. " On account of (the fatigue of ) the journey.'* — Qui vi- 
gilassem. Observe the employment of the subjunctive here, as 
indicating the cause or reason, qui having the force of <* since I.** 
{Zumpt, ^ 564). — Quod eramus loeuti. " About which we had been 
conversing.*' — Pariant aliquid in somno tale, dcc. ** Produce some 
such a result in sleep as that which Ennius states with regard to 
Homer." Ennius, in the commencement of his Annals, had spoken 
of the vision which showed him in a dream the image of Homer : 
" In somnii mihi visus Homerus adesse poeta," as the line is quoted 
byihe scholiast on Horace {Epist., ii, 1, 58). Compare Cic., Acad., 
ir.y 16; Lucret., i., 125. — Qtke mihi ex imagine ejusy dtc. It was 
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oiutoinary with the noble iamilieB among the Romans to preserre 
wax basts of the deceaaed roembeis of the line. These were placed 
in casea ranged along the waUa of the atrium, and were calied imo^ 
gines. An interesting account of them is given by Polybius (Ti., 63). 
Consult, also, LqfsiuSf EUct., i., 29. — Notior. This ie not yeiy ex- 
act, and does not agree well with the **^Umporum ratio," whether, 
with Sigonius, we make the younger Aincanus to have been bom 
the eame year that the elder died, or, with otbera, the year after. — 
Adet animo. ** Recover your self-poseeaaion.'* Literally, " be pres- 
ent in mind (again).*' 



CHAPTER II. 

UUm urhem. ** Tonder city." Observe the force of t&im, aa 
marking aomething at a distance. — Per me. At the cloee of the 
■^cond Punic war, after the battle of Zama. — Renaoat pristina heUa^ 
&c. This, of courae, is the Roman account, and utterly untrue. 
The condnct of the Romans toward Cartfaage was marked by the 
grossest injustice, and eventually drove her people to.despair. — Da 
exeeUo, et pUno sUUarum, &c. The shade of Scipio is supposed 
to be standing in the Milky Way, and there to be addressing* the 
younger Africanus. — Pane miles. ** AJmost (as yet) a mere soldier." 
The office of military tribune, which the younger Scipio then held, 
was merely the first step in the path of honorary promotion. — Hane 
hoe biennio, dcc. ** This city, in two years from the present timop 
thou, as consul, shalt overthrow.*' This is loosely, if not careless- 
ly, worded. Scipio, indeed, was elected consul in the second year 
from the one in which the dream is supposed to have occurred, 
namely, in 6.C. 147 ; but he did not take Carthage until the year 
after (146 B.C.), and then merely as proconsul, his command of the 
army having been prolonged for the year last mentioned. Com* 
pare Excursus III. — Cognomen. Africanus. This sumame he had 
as yet merely by inheritance from his adoptive grandfather ; but 
afterward, more justly, from the overthrow of Carthage itself. 
Hence the marginal gloss which appears on one of the MSS. : 
** Scipio minor ex duabus eausis Africanus." 

Censorque fueris. He was censor in B.C. 14S, with L. ^nmmius. 
— Et obieris Ugatus JEgyptum, £c. After his censorship, as is com- 
monly supposed, he, together with Sp. Mummius and L. Metellus, 
travelled through Egypt and the other countries mentioned in the 
text, in order to look into the state of afiairs in them. (Compare 
CU., Acad., ii., 2.) Hence legatus here may be rendered by our 
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tem *' envoy." — Absens. This was in B.C. 184, and he was por- 
posely choeen to teiminate the Nnmantine war. Some commen- 
taton, foliowing the autbority of Valerins Mazimua, make a dif* 
cuity here. Aocording to this writer (viii., 15, 4), Soipio wat 
preaent tH the time, and entered the Campua Martius not aa a can* 
didate for the consulship, but to procure by his aid and influence tba 
(^ce of quaestor for his brother Q. Fabius Mazimus. He waa, how- 
ever, chosen by the people to the consulship, without even asking 
for or expecting it ; and hence Sigonius makes itbsen» here equiTap 
lent to fum petena. But this appears far-fetched, and it seems better 
to fall back on the ordinary account. — Numaniiam exscinde». Nu- 
mantia was a town of the Celtiberi, in Spain, on the River Durius 
{Douro), not far from its source. It was reduced by Scipio in B.C. 
134 (twelve years ailer the destruction of Carthage), ailer having 
re&isted the Romans for the space of fourteen, or, according to 
another account, twenty years. 

Offendes. " Thou shalt find." The verb offendo in this sense is 
generally applied to something unexpected. — Nepotis mei. The al- 
lusioD is to Tiberius Gracchus, the well-known advocate of the 
Agrarian laws, whose mother Comelia was the daugbter of the elder 
Afiricanus. Tlie Gracchian disturbances began at Rome while the 
younger Scipio was engaged in the siege of Numantia.— .^ntmt, in- 
genii, coneiliique tui. " Of thy spirit, thy genius, and thy wisdom.'' 
^Sed ejus temporis ancipiiem, 6lc. " In relation, however, to tbis 
period (of thy life), I see the route of the fates uneertaio, as it were," 
i.e.,1 can not clearly trace the order of the fates at this particular 
period of thy existence. A purposely dark allusion to imminent 
danger, wbich was too fatally vehfied in his deatb at this time by 
the hand of violence. CiHisult Exeursus III. — Septenos octies solis 
anfractus, 6iC. ** Shall have completed eight times seven oblique 
eircuits and retums of the sun,*' t. e., eight times seven annual rev« 
olutions of tbe sun. The term anfractug refers to the oblique motioQ 
of the sun through the signs of the zodiac. Scipio died in his fifty* 
seventh year. — Duoque hi numeri. Eight and seven. — Qu4)rum uter^ 
que plenus, &jC, "£ach of which is regarded as a perfect one» 
(though) the one for a different reason from the other.*' The num». 
ber eight was regarded as perfect, on account of its being completely 
equal ; and the number seven on account of a certain matbematical 
and theurgic excellence which was ascribed to it. (Compare Bahr, 
Symholik des Mosaischen CuUus, l, p. 187, seqq.) — Summam fataUm» 
** The fatal sum," i. e., fifly-six.—- Te senatus, te omnes boni, &;a Con« 
solt Excursus III., wfaere the particulars of Scipio's death are given* 
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Si MRptM profinqvorum manuM ejfugerit, The caoae of Soipic 
Midden death remained ever a secret. Poblic opinion pointed o 
Bpany who were suspocted of baring murdered him, and the hea.^ie 
■ospicion fell npon Carbo. Cicero, howcTer, leans here to tlie a 
count which makee himto hare been taken off by a dose of poisoj 
adminietered by Comelia, the mother of the Gracchi» with the coi 
carren.oe and aid of ber daughter Sempronia, Scipio*s wife. (Oon 
pare Appia», BelL Civ., i., 20.) — Hie eum exelamasaet Leelius, ^< 
Ab reg^ils the partiee present at the Dialogues ** De Republicix^ 
contuU Introductory Remarks to the present piece. — Pax parumpei 
dtc. <*KeepstiU a little while; listen to the rest of my story. 
The reading here is altogether uncertain. The earlier MSS. hav« 
ei parum rebue, which is unintelligible. Of the ▼arions conjecturei 
pioposed, we have adopted that of Orelli. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ai tutandAm rempublicam. Against what Cicero considered thc 
aeditious moyements of the Gracchi. — Sic habeto. ** Know thJ£ 
well.*' Observe that habeOf in this construction, takes a meaning 
•imilar in effect to tdo. — Certum esse in calo definitum locum. ** Tha t 
there is a particuiar place marked out in the heaTens.'* Some edi- 
tions giTc ae dejinitumt which appears in certain MSS. — Principi. 
«Supreme.*' — ConciUa aetusque hominum, dcc. ** Those •assem- 
blages and gatherings of men, formed into social bodies by the in- 
fluence of laws." — Hinc profecti, hue revertuntur. Cicero follows here 
the Platonic doctrine, according to which all they who proTe w^ise 
and good rulera of states and communities return after death to the 
skies, as to their natiTC countiy and original home.^Paulus paterl 
He refers to his father, the celebrated i£milius Paulus, conqueror of 
Macedonia. — Ex corporum vvnculis, dcc. Ttiis is a strictly Socratic 
idea, unfolded by Plato in the Phedon, where Socrates, when about 
to drink the poison, discouraes about the soul, and regards the body 
as its prison-house. (Compare Wyttenbach, Disp. de vet. philos. sent, 
de vita et statu animorum post mort. eorp., p. xUt., seqq. — Id., ad Plat.f 
Phad., p. XT., seqq.y — Qua dieitur. " As it is called.** Some editions, 
less correctly, punctuate vestra vero, qua dicitur vita, mors est.—Ad 
te venientem. Proclus, foUowing Porphyry, makes light to be the 
yehicle of souls. 

Equidem. ** I can assure yo\i.''^Sanctissime. ** Most reTered." 
Obsenre the empioyment ofsanctus here in a sense bther than that 
which has reference to things of a diTine and sacred nature. So 
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we have, in Ep. ad Fam,, ir., 13, the epithelB MmaissimMS and iloe- 
tittimuM joined togetber, and in Or, pro FUuc., 39, *< homhuM frugalr 
issimi ei sanctissimi.*^ — Quid merar t» UrriMf dcc. Coai|iaie the 
well-known doctrine of the Stoics, that the sage might, and eTen 
oaght, on some oocasiona, to depart from exiBtence e^A^^ i^ayity^. 
{Lips., Manuduct, ad Stoic. Philos., iii, 22.)— iVm enim Deus w, dec. 
Compare Piat., Phtedon, p. 62, Steph. : 6 /liv oiv h anofip^otf Xey&' 
ftetfoc .... ^yoc, uc tv rufi ^povp^ kofup o2 avdpunoi, xal ob del dit 
iavTOv iK ravTfi^ Xveiv oi>^ diroiiSpaaKetv, «. r. A. 

Qui Mkrentur tUum globum. **To be faithinl goatdians of that 
globe," t. £., to dwell thereon as faithlnl conserratorB and inhaMt- 
ants of the same, until it shall irieaae the Deity to remoTe them. 
Obsenre that qui is heie eqniTalent Xjo ut iUi {Zumpt, ^ 656), and 
that the imperfect is employed to denote the design of the Deity in 
creating man. — In hoe templo. The nniTerse is here aptly called the 
temple of the Deity. Ckympare Macrolnus {ad 8omn. Scip.f i, 14) : 
^* Bene autem unwersus mundus dei templum voeatur" &c. — Divims 
animata mentibus. On the ^vinity of the stars, compare Cict N, 
!>., ii., 15. — Cireos suos orhesque. " Their circuits and orbits." We 
have given circos here, with Ochsner, Nobbe, and Orelli, a form em- 
ployed also |by Cicero in tbe translations irom Aratns» t. 248. 
Other editors give eirculos. — Injussu ejus. Compare De Senect.f 
XX., ^ 73, and Tuse. Disp., L, dO.—IUe. Referriog to animus. 

Sed sic. " Bat remaining thos," i. e., but while in tbis life.~ii«u# 
tttus. His adoptive grandiather, the elder Africanus.— <^ eum 
sit magna in parentihus, dtc. " Whicb, while it is poweriul in the , 
case of parents and kindred, 8o,.especia]ly, is it most powerful in 
that of our country.'*» On this elegant construction, compare O^hs- 
ncTy ad Cic. Eclog., p. 40 ; and Moser, ad Cic., de Leg., ii., 14,36, p. 
268. — Splendidissimo candore irUerflammas elucens. " Shining forth 
with most resplendent brightness, amid blazing stars.*' Obserre 
tbat flammas is here equivalent to sidera. — Orbem laeteum. The 
Greek term is yaXa^ia^. — Ez quo omnia nuki eontempUmti, dtc. The 
younger Africanns imagines himself, also, to be standing in a part 
of the Milky Way, as well as the elder Scipio. Compare the ex- 
planation of Macrobius {ad Somn. Scip,^ i., 4) : " Sciendum est, quod 
locuSf in quo sibi esse videtur Sdpio per quietem, lacteus circuLus est, 
gui galaxias vocatur.'' This is all Tery appropriate, since the an- 
eients thought that dreams dwelt in the Milky Way. And hence 
Proclus remarks, Snf*ov Si bveipuv, «if <^otv kKeivog (Homer) rdv yor 
Xa^iav. 

Ex hoc loco. Referring to the earth.— ^ra/ ea minima. The ref- 
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«renoe is to the mooa. — Luee aliena, «With borrowed light/*— 
Quo quMti jmnetum eju$ aitingimus. ** With which we touch merely 
a point of it, as it were," t. e., we ooTer merely a point, as it were, 
of its sorfaoe. 



CHAPTER IV. 

QtuBoo inquU AfricanuM. It will be obserred that the ehade of 
Africanaa the Elder now speaks, and continaes speakJDgand an- 
•wering ttaroughout -the rest of the piece. No further mintion is 
made of the ahade of ^milins Paulus, after tbe speech in the en- 
Boing chapter, ending at nuncupaiis.-^Defixa. " Chained down.**— 
Qua in Umpla. ** Into how glorious a temple." Observe the force 
of the plural here, and compare note on templo, in chap. ill-^Novem 
tiii orbibus, &c. ** Tbe nniTerse, mark well,* is composed of nine 
eirclet, or, rather, (nine) globes, connected together." Literally, 
** is connected together by means of," &c. Observe the peculiar 
employment of tibi as the dativua eihitua, and which we baTe ren- 
dered according to its spirit (" mark .well") rather than its literal 
•ense. {Zumpt, ^ 408.) 

Quonm unut est eaUstis, dco. ** One of which is that of heaven, 
the fiirtheet off, which embraces all the rest, the supreme God him- 
eelf, restraining and euTironing the otheiB.'* On this whole pas- 
Mge, compare Cie., De Divin., ii., 43 : ** Docet enim ratio mathemati' 
oorum, quanta humiliiaie LnntL feratur, Terram pane contingens, ^uan- 
tum absit a proxima Mercurii stella, multo autem longius a Venens, 
deinis alio iniervallo iistet a Sole, eujta lumine eoUustrari putatur. 
Beliqua vero tria intervalla, infinita et immensa, a Sole ad Martis, inds 
ad Jovis, ab eo ad Satumi stellam, inde ad eedum ipsum, quod extre' 
mum atque uUimum mundi <9f." 

Summus ipse Deus. Compare the language of Cicero elsewhere, 
N. D.,\., 13, 34 : ** Unum, qui ex omnibus^sideribus, qua infixa cotlo 
sunt, ex dispersis quasi membris simplex sitputandus Deus." — In quo 
infixi sunt, &c. The more common form of expression would haye 
been, **in quo infixa suni stella, qua cursu sempitemo volvuntur.** 
The reference is to the fixed stars, which are here supposed to be 
attached or fixed to the highest heavens, and to roll around wjth it 
in perpetual eourse.^Cut subjecti sunt septem, &c. ** Beneath this 
are placed seven spheres, which turn in a retrograde course, directly 
q[>po8ite to that of the heavens,*' t. e., within the ontermost bollow 
sphere of the heavens are seven other hollow spheres* moving in a 
oontrary direction to the ontermost one. Witb subjecH sunt supply 
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globi. — lUay quam in terris, Ao. « Tbat ttaT» which we eall on eartb 
the star of Satarn." With illa supi^y sidla. — Prospenu et salutari» 
iUefulgor. Jupiter was regarded as a planet of aalatary influence, 
because Jove was viewed as tbe autbor of light, and henoe termed 
Diespiter. (Compare Maerobius, Sat., l, Ifi ; Id. ad Somn. Scip.f i., 
19.) 

Deinde subter nudiam fere regiontm^ dto. *< Next in order, beneath 
nearly the central region, the aun holda its place." Obsenre that oh» 
tinet has here an intransitive force, and is equiTalent to locum habet. 
The idea is, that the eun rules ahnost in the oentre of this region. 
Compare the yeraion of Le Clerc : *< au deseous^ vers la moyenne 
regiony brille le sdeUt^* and that of De Rosoy : " ensuite, presque au 
centre de cette regiony domine le soleU.*'- Cicero, in his arrangement 
of the planets, differs from Plato. (Compare Maorobius, ad Somn. 
Scip., i., 19.) Proclus makes Cicero'8 arrangement agrei9 with that o( 
the Cbaldeans and the theurgic books ; but Aristotle and Callippus 
the astronomer to coincide witb that of Plato. (Jtfat, ad loc.) — Mens 
mundi et temperatio. " Tbe soul and regulating principle of tho 
universe." Observe that temperatio is here, as Graevius remarks» 
put fbr temperator, the abstract for the concrete. (Compare MoseTf 
ad loc.y-Veneris aUer, alUr Mercurii cursus. "The one sphere of 
Venus, the other of Mercury." 

Caducum. " Perisbable." — Nam ea qua est media et nona^ dto. 
Compaie Cic., Acad., ii., 39 : " Nicetas Syracusius, ut ait TheopkraS" 
tus, calumt solem, lunam^ steUaSy superaque denique omnia stare censet, 
nequCf prater terram, rem ullam in mundo moveri." 



CHAPTER V. 
Hic estt inquit iUe, qui intervaUis, &,c. " This, replied he, is that 
harmony which, formed from a combination of unequal intervals, but 
yet, at the same time, strictly calculated acoording to just propor- 
tions, is produced by the impulse and movement of the spberes 
themselves, and whicb, blending sharp tones with grave, calls forth 
varied accords in regular order." We have here the famous Pytba- 
gorean doctrine of the music of the spheres. Pythagoras conceived 
that the celestial spheres, in which the planets move, striking upon 
the cther, through which they pass, must producQ^a sound, and that 
this sound must vary accordingto tbe diversity of their magnitudes, 
velocity, and relative distance. Taking it for granted that every 
thing rebpecting the heavenly bodiesos adjusted with perfect regu- 
larity, he farther imagined, that all the circumstanoes necessary to 
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render tl^e soqBde produeed by their motion hannonione, were fixed 
io each exact proportions that the mo9t perfect harroony is produced 
by their revoliitions. {EnJUld, Hist. Phil., b. ii., ch. 12, ^ 1.) 

Tanti nuftuM ineitari potsunt. ** Gan moYements so great as these 
be urged onward.'* Eqnivaleot, in efiect, as Hottinger remarks, to 
tanta carpora tam ceUriter nuneri possunt. — Natura fert. " Nature 
leads at once tothe conclusion.** — Quam ob eausam summus ille, «kc. 
Cicero, foUowing the system of Pythagoras, compares the move- 
ments of the scTen planets and the sphere of the fixed stars to the 
▼ibrations of the eight chords which composed the ancient mosical 
instrument called octachord, formed of two disjunct tetrachords, or 
of eigfat strings, producing the eight tones or sounds of modem mu- 
sic, namely, mi,fa, sol, la, «i, «/, re, mi ; so that the moon, the low- 
est of the planets, answers to miy the gravest of the eight sounds ; 
Mercury, to fa ; Venus, to sd ; the Sun, to la ; Mars, to si ; Jupiter, 
to ut ; Satum, to re ; and the sphere of the fixed stars, which is the 
most elevated of all, to ms, the sharpest soond, and making the oc- 
tave with the gravest. These eight sounds, as may be seen, are 
separated by eight intervals, according to certain proportions ; so 
that from mt to fa is the distance of a semitone ; from mi to sol, 
that of a minor third ; from mi to 2a, that of a quarter tone ; from 
mi to «t, that of a fifth ; from mt to ut, that of a minor sixth ; and 
trom mi to re, that of a minor seventh ; which^ with the octave, 
form in all seven accords. {Burette, adloe.) 

In quihus eadem est vis duorum. " In which two have the same 
force." The reference is to the two stars at either extremity, cor- 
respooding in their movements to the vibrations of the two extreme 
strings of the tetrachords, that is, the two mi. {Burette, ad loc.) 
Some editions read after duarum the words Mercurii et Veneris ; but 
these are a mere gloss, and interfere with the sense.—Distinctos tn- 
tervallis. "Separated by regular intervals.*' — Qui nunurus rerum 
omnium, 6lc. St. Jerome makes an allusion to this passage in his 
forty-eighth letter, where he says : **Anforsitan Pythag&ram, et Ar- 
chytam Tarentinum^ et Publium Seipionem in sexto de Republica de im- 
pari numero proferam dispuiantes 7" 

Docti komines. AUuding, in particular, to Orpheus and Amphion. 
Gompare, moreover, as regards the idea expressed in the text, the 
language of QuintUian (i., 10, 12) : *< At^ daros nonUne sapientia 
nros nemo dubitaverit studiosos musices fuisse ; cum Pythagoras, at- 
que eum secuti, acceptam sine dubio antiqui^us opinionem vtdgweerint, 
mundum ipsum ejus ratione esse compositum ; quam postea sit lyra 
imitata." — Nervis imitati. The reference is to the heptachord, or 
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inBtrament of sdTen ■trinfi, «aid to luiTe been iiiTented bj Terpan- 
deT,Md whieh seeme not to have been obeolete in Pindar*8 time. 
Its ecale coDeiated of an octave, witb one aound omi^ted. The ad- 
dition of thia omitted aonnd (attributed to Lyeaon or Pythagoraa) 
wottld give an octochoidal Ijrre, with a eomplete oetave f» ita acale. 
-^JMmim MtttdU. «• The ttudy of heaToaly thinga.** EqniTalent to 
reruM diwMrum studia, 

Nee est uUus kehetior eemue tn vohis. «Nor ia there any more 
imperfeet aenae in yon (than that ef hearing)." More literaUy, 
^* any doHer aenae."— Caiailii|M. ** The Oataracta." Cicero uaee 
the term heie aa a neuter plund, whereaa the ordinary form in 
Oreek ia Karddeviroi, uv, ol. The name ia applied by the Greek 
writera not only to the Cataracta themaelTea, but alao to the parta 
of .£thiopia in whieh they weie aituate. {Herod., ii., 17.) The 
word ia uaually deriTed ftom Mradooirtf», « to foll with a loud and 
heaTy aound ;** but it ia ourioua that Karddovira waa also the name 
of aa Indian town (Arr,, M., 4), and KaiadHpa, in Sanscrit, meana 
** a flood of rain.**— Pr«etjrtla<. Bupj^y m. — Sentu audieTidi carei. 
On thia ancient fable, conault the remarka of BoAr, ad Herod., iL, 
17 ; and, in relation to tfae Cataracta of the Nile, Cf^mpoUion, 
VEgypte eou$ lee Pharaone, i., p. 120, eeqq. ; BAiter, Erdkundet i., p. 
604, 687, eeq.^Heu adnwrane. «Although fiUed with wonder at 
theee thinga." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Qua ei tibi parta, dtc. See thiB idea carried out by Pliny, H. iV., 
ii., 68, wbere, after remarking that the earth ia a mere point, he 
proceeda aa IoIIowb : " H<^ eet maieria gloria noeira, kae eedee : hie 
honoree germue, hic exereemue imperiOy^* dcc— T« «ftwi quam ceUbri- 
taiem eermanie homimm, dte. <« For what true oelebrity, or what glory 
leidly deeerTing of being aought after, canat thou obtain ftom the 
discouTBea of ment" t. «., oanst thou flnd on earth. — Habitari in 
terra rarie ei anguetie tfi loeie. ** Tbat men dwell on the earth in 
placea scattered here aad there, and conflned witbin narrow limits." 
ObserTe that rarie ia equiTalent, as Hottinger remarks, to hinc inde 
diepereie.—In ipeie quaei maouiie. An unasual meaning for maeula, 
and nowhere else employed by Cioero, so that quaei ia added to 
excuae it. 

Sed pariim ohHquoe, &c. " But occupy positions, partly oblique, 
partly transTerse, partfy eTon oppoMte to yours.»» Observe that 
ohHquoe ansiwers to the Greek wepioiaovc, tranevereoe to ivToUovct 
. O 
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and ad^eraoi to dvr/irodoc. By weploiKoi were meant those who 
were in the same parallel, but opposite meridians ; by dvroiKoi, 
those nnder the same meridian, but opposite parallels ; and by apri- 
noSect those who were in opposite parallels and meridians, «'. e., 
diametrically opposite. — Quasi quihusdamf 6ui. The term quasi ia 
again employed to excuse the use of terms not usual with Cicero, 
namely, redimitam nnd jciTtgulis. The reference is to the zones. — 
E quibus duoe, dtc. AUuHing to the two frigid zones. Both of these 
were regarded by the ancients as uninhabitable. (Compare Horat., 
i., 22, 17, and Virg.^ Georg., i., 233.) — Diversos. The adjectiye di- 
versus is oilen used by Cicero, as here, in the sense of oppositus or 
contrarius. Compare Or. de Leg. Agr., ii., 32, 87 : " OorifUhus . . . 
duo mam, manme navigatumi diversa, . . . conjungebat." So, alao, 
Or. pro Leg. Maml.j iv., 9. — Cali verHcibus. Compare Cic.l N. D., 
xi., 41 : ** Extremusque adeo duplici de cardine vertex dicitur esse pch- 
lus" — Sdis ardore torreri. The ancients believed the torrid zone 
to be also uninhabitable. — Adversa vobis urgent vestigia. "Plant 
footsteps directly opposite to yoo," i. e., are your antipodes. 

Vos eoTUingat. "It has to do with you." — Tanto nomine. «Al- 

though of so great a name.*' — Caucasum kunc illum Gangem. 

" Caucasus here the Ganges yonder." Observe the force of 

the pronouns here, and their empioyment deiKTiK&c- — Obeuntis. 

Some read abeuntis ; but compare Cic., De Div.f i., 66 : **qui 

siderum ortus, obitus, motusque cognorunt,'*^ and also Cic.y Arat., 467 : 
**Abditur Oriont obit et Lepus abditus umbra." — Quibus amputatis. 
** If these now be lopped off." 



CHAPTER VII. 
Propier eluvionesy dcc. This is in accordance with the Stoic doc- 
trine, tbat the world is liable to destruction from the prevalence of 
moistore, or of diyness ; the former producing a universal inunda- 
tion, the latter a universal conflagration. These succeed each other 
as regularly as winter and summer. (Compare PAt/o, de Mund. in- 
corr., p. 940 ; Euseb., Prap. Ev.y iv., p. 816 ; Polyb., vi., 6, 6.) — Qut 
ante nati sunt. A much more correct reading than nati sint of the 
'common text. — Qui nec paudores et certe, dcc. Compare Zumpt, 
^ 338, sub fin. — Unius anni, . The magnus annus is here meant, as 
is subsequently stated, or tbe period during which the sun, mooo, 
and planets retum to the point in the heavens where their'revoIa- 
tions commenced. Compare Cicero, Hortens., p. 1176, ed. Em,, 
fotn., p. 104, ed. Sch. : " Annum magnum esse voluerunt omnibus plan: 
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«fi» in eundem reeurrentibut loeum^ quodfiipost XII. miUia mmgentot 
quvnquaginta quatuor annoe." So, also, Cie.y N. D.^ ix., 30 : " Quoi* 
rum ex disparibus motionibus magnum ammm mathematici naminave' 
runtj qui tum efficitury cum solie et luna et quinque errantium ad ean» 
dem inter se comparationem eonfectis ommum spaiiis estfacta cowser" 
sio.** — Eandem cali descriptionem. <*The same aspect of the hear- 
ens." 

Namque^ ut olim deficere, dcc. He bere |^ye«f an idea of a mag" 
nus annusj beginning with the eclipse of the sun at the death of Rom- 
nlus, and to end when the sun shall again be eclipeed in the same 
quarter of the hearens and at the same instant^-QiMinio^. For 
quandocunque. — Ad idem principium, " To tbe same point of he- 
ginning. " — Nondum vigesimam partemy dcc. From the death of Rom- 
ultts to the period of the present dream, fire bundred and seTenty- 
three years had elapsed, according to the Roman cpmputation; 
which would, of course, not be as yet the twentieth part of a magnus 
anmisy whether we take the number of years oomposing one to be, 
according to Cicero, in his Hortensius,tis above cited, twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifly-four years, or, according to Macrobius 
{ad SoTMi.j ii., 11), fifteen thousand years. 

Si reditum in hunc locum desperaveris. ** If thou despairest of a 
sp^edy return to this quarter." Tbis refers to the Younger Scipio*s 
exclamation in chapter iii. : " Quid moror in terris 1 quin huc ad vo» 
venire propero ? There is no necessity whateTer, therefore, of our 
reading speraveris with some editors. — In quo omnia sunt. "In 
which all things are prepared.'* Equivalent to in quo omma sunt 
paratd. {RamuSj ad loc.) — Neque te dederis. " And shalt not have 
allowed thyself to be iiifluenced by." — Spem posueris rerum tuarum, 
" Shalt make the great object of thy achieTements to consist.*'— ili 
verum decus. " To true glory." — Quid de te alii loquantur, dce. The 
idea intended to be couTeyed is this : LeaTe to others the care of 
ascertaining what they are to say of you ; for they will maJce you 
a Bubject of couTersation, beyond aU doubt. — Sermo autem omms ilUf 
&e. The refei^nce is to mere buman Ikme. 



CHAPTERVIII. 
Si quidem bene meritis, &c. " If, indeed, for those who haTe de- 
serTe^i weli of their country, a path, as it were, lies open for access 
to th^e skies.*' Compare, as regards the term limcs here, Dict. Ant., 
s. -». Agrimensares.-^Patriis. Referring to ^milius Paulus.— iViwi 
esAe U mortalem, &c. Compare Cic, Tusc., i., 22 : " Neque nos eor- 
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jrra nmu9t ntqv€ tgo ft&s hac dietnM, corpcri tuo ^o." — Std men9 
cHJUBfuc, dtc. ' ' BuUt is tlie intellectual priociple of each oae which 
i» that partioQlar ooe, not tbe mere figure that caa be poiDted out 
with the flnger'' John oC Salisbury iM$t0lDgie.t m.t 7) cites thia 
paaaage, and it ia^ bappily ioutated by Lactantiua (De Opif. JE>#t.« c. 
l9.}^D€um U igihvr seit9 et«f. " Kqqw, then, that tbou art a god." 
Compare Cte., De Sen., 22, 81, where the dying Gyrus says to bia 
aona, **$iem$ ceUfeU ui deum.^^^Ipee Deu» ctUmue, The aupreme 
deity ia hesra legarded ae tbe aool of tbe univerao. 

Nem fuoi Hmfer nmeiwr^ dsc. ** For wbat ia alwaya in motion 
19 etemal." Tbia wh^ paaaago ia extraeted from tbe Fb«dnia of 
Plato (p. 946, Sieph, ; p, 38, Bekk.), and it ia ateo repeated in tha 
TnaBQlAn DiaputatioBa (i., 28, 6M.).'^Qu4dque iptum agitatur aliunde. 
<<And what ia itaelU' put in motion by aome otber caase."^Qiita 
nunqwm deeeritur « ee. Compare Ctc., De Senect., 21, 78. ^ Qmn 
eHam eeteriM, &e. <* StiU &rtber, tbis is tbe parent aouroe, this tbe 
primftry canae of being moyed, onto erery tbing elae tbat is moTed." 
Obaen^ tbe employment of the gerund in a paaaive aenae. {Zumpt^ 
k 6^ y^Friineipio wtem nuM eet erigo. ** Now a primary cauae baa 
no origin from any other cauae." — (^uod ei nunqutan oriturf dcc " If, 
Iben, this never baa a beginning, it neyer, indeed, has an end ; for 
« primary eaose, when once deatroyed, will neither itaelf apring up 
«g»in from aoy otber canse, nor crcate any tbing else from itself.*' 
•^it^JU, ut motu* prmipium exeoeit^dui. « Hence it reaults tbat 
Ib6 primaiy canae of motion aiisea firom that wbicb is moTed of 
itaelf and by its«}f/' — Vel eoncidat om/ne ceUumf 6iC. « Or elae, a^ 
a matter of neceaaity, tb^ whole he^Tena muat M together in ruin» 
9nd the eaith come to a stand,. nor be able to acquire for itself any 
a^er fvroe by tb9 impolae of wbicb it wlU ^ain be set in motiQn 
m »t fiiat," 



CHAPTER IX. 
Hanc naturam. "TbiM (bia aame natore," i, e.y tbia power of 
moTing itself — Inanimum eet enim omne, &c. « For OTery thing is 
inanimate tbat is set in motion by an extemal impulse ; what; on 
tbe other band, is animated, is oalled into action by an intemal prin- 
cijde of motion, and one peeoliar to itself/^^ifaiu; tu eimcf. " Do 
tbou exercise tbia sonl of tbiac" Tbe q^otation from Plato tenn- 
inates with tbe sentenee belore thia — ^u»< autem, optimet. Sa^ 
ply ree. |t i» an erroneoQfi punQta«tion to bave no oommf^ after ep^ 
Ome.-^Enwiebit forae. ««It sbaH lean Ibrtb.»— /miwAwiff^ Ubtek- 
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f»m, 4cc. <• And by the impiilse of passioiu that render a blind obe- 
dience to sensttal gratificationa/* t. «., which aenaual gratificationa 
have sabjugated.~£x4jri^ saculig. Compare Tuse., Di*p., l, 90 : 
** lis demtm quoddam iter esse, seehuum a eoncUio deorum." — lUe die- 
' cessit : ego somno sdutus sum. Mai thinks that a few words were 
added here for tbe parpoae Of bringiaf the pieee more fiiUy to a 
close. Not 80, however. Cicero, who lores to gire something of a 
dramatic air to his dialogttes, conld not haye found a simpler, and, 
at the same time, a happier teniuiiatioB ibr the nieoe th«i the pres- 
ent one. 
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LIFE AND CHAKACTER OF AFRICANUS 
THE YOUNGER-» 

P. CoBVKLius SciPio ^T¥-fAww AFKiCAinrs MnfOK, son of JL 
<£iiiiliii8 Pftofais, aod adopled son of P. Corneliiis Scipio (son of 
AfiicaDHB the EUer), mnst haye been bom aboot 185 B.C. ; for in 
168 B.C., being then a yoath in his seventeenth year, he todk a 
▼eiy actiTe pazt in the battle of Pydna, in which his &Uier defeated 
Peraeas, king of Macedonia. (L»., zUt., 44 ; Pbu., VU. JEm. Faul., 
tS.) Prom his eaitiest years he haid an aident love of intellectaal 
occapationB, and caltiTated the friendship of men like Polybias, 
Panctiaa, Laelias, and othera. It was, perhaps, on this account that 
he appeared to his lelatiTes to be wanting in yoathfoi Tigor, and no 
gieat hopes weie entertsdned of him. Bat, with his partiality for 
science, and Gieek refinement and art, he esteemed no less the 
stera Tirtaes of the best of the Romans. Old Cato was, in this re- 
qpeet, his model. 

At the beginning of the third Paoic war, 151 B.C., when ao one 
was willing to enter his name, either as an officer or as a common 
■oldier, for the campaign in Spain, Scipio, although he was at this 
same time reqaested by tbe Macedonians to settle some disputes 
among themselTCs, came forward and declared that he would gladly 
aecept any post that might be assigned to him. This ezample in- 
spired witb courage CTen those who had hitherto kept back. (Liv., 
Epit.t^ 48 ; Pdyb., xxxt., 4.) Scipio thos became mihtary tribane 
under L. Luculltts. Two heroic deeds of Scipio in this expedition 
are recorded : he was the only Roman who Tentured to accept ibe 
challenge of a huge Spanish ctiief, whom he slew in single combat. 
He was also tbe first to scale the walls of the town of Inteica- 
tia while it was besieged by the Romans. These proofs of per- 
sonal courage, and his other rirtues, filled oTen tbe enemy with 
admiration, and gained for him a greater influence OTer the Span- 

1 Pmnjf Cjfclcpadia, toL xxL, p. 81. 
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I 
iards than his ayaricious general, Lucullus, was able to acquire. 
iAppiany vi., 54.) The year foUowing, 160 B.C., Scipio was sent 
by Lucullus to Africa, to request Masinissa to send a number of 
elephams over to Spain. He was most honorably received. Maa- 
ioissa and tbe Carthaginians were just preparing for battle ; Scipio 
beheld the contest from an eminence ; and as soon as the Cartha- 
gioians were apprised of his presence, they entreated him to aet as 
mediator between them and Masinissa. But he was not able to ef- 
fect what they wished, and he retumed to Spain with the elephanta. 
iAppianj viii., 71, &c.). 

When the war between Carthage and Rome broke out, Scipio^ 

then stiU military tribunc, went to Africa, and here, -again, distin- 

guished himself samuch by his courage, prudence, and justice, that 

he not only gained the unlimited eonfidence of his own conntiymen 

and Masinissa, but even of the Carthaginians, who trusted no Ro< 

man but Scipio. Roman ambassadors, who were sent to the camp 

in Afriea to report on the state of afiairs, on their retum to Rome 

were unbounded in their praise of Scipio and of the attachment of 

-the soldiers to him. (Appiariy viii., 98, 6lc.) In 148 B.C., when 

the consul Caipurhilis Piso undertook the oommand in Africa, 

Scipio returned to Rome, where every body appears to have been 

convinced that he alone was able to complete the conquest of Car- 

thage. Cato said that Scipio alone was alive, while all the other 

generals were mere shadows. (Lt«., EpU.f 49 ; Pdyh., xxxvi., 6.) 

The consul Piso made very little progress in Africa, and, when 

Scipio was a candidate for the edileship, he was iinanimously elect- 

ed consul for the year 147 B.C., though he had not yet attained the 

legitimate age : he obtained Africa for his province. On his retum 

to Africa he was accompanied by Polybius and Laelius ; and imme- 

diately after his arrival he saved a considerable body of Roman 

Boldiers, who had penetrated into one of the suburbs of Carthage. 

{Appian, viii., 113, &c.) He restored discipline in the Roman army. 

His first operation was to cut off all supplies, which the Carthagin- 

ians had hitherto received from the interior of Africa, and in tbe 

following winter (147-146 B.C.) he succeeded in taking Nepheris, 

whence the Carthagifiians, till then, had received their supplies by 

sea. His command of the army was prolonged for the year 146 

B.C., and in the spring of this year be made his attack upon the 

city, which was defended with the utmost despair, and by a decree 

of the senate he razed it to the ground. He is said to have wept 

over its mins, and to have uttered the prophetic words of Homer, 

as applicable to his own native city (iZ., vi., 448, seq) : 
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"Efffferoi i/Mp, 5r* &v icoi' hXuXy *IA(Of Iprjf 
Ka^ XlplofiOit K<u Xaoc Iv/i^eAa) Upiofioio. 

After Ii0 iMid mftde tlM tMoessaTy airanfements in Afllea, and 
annihilated an enemy who, thougfa humbled, was still looked upon 
hf Rome with jealoinfy, Scipio retnnied to Italy, aod entered Rome 
in trinmph. In 14S B.G. he was ceneor with L. Mmnmim, and at 
ttiis time of iaemsinf^ loxury he fblfilled the daties of his office 
witk the greatest striotness, and without any respect to persoa or 
rank. In the lostram which he performed at the olose of his cen- 
aas, he did not pfay, as had heen cdstomary hefore, for the increase 
of te r^hlic, hat only fbr ita presenration. {Val. Max.^ iv., I, 
10.) It WB8, probahly, after his censorship that he, togetber with 
Sp. MaBmitoB and L. MeteUas, trayeUed tfarongh Egypt, Syria, Asia^ 
and Greeee, to look into the state of afihirs in those coantries. 

The war against Numantia, in Spain, had been oarried on for « 
lOBg time witfaodt aaccess ; Scipio was considered the only ma^ 
iHioeoaM bring it to a teimilMtioa, and, aHhoagh absent atthe time 
ef tbe electiens, he was made consol for the year 134 B.C. On bis 
arrival in Spain, he fotfad tfae Roman anny in a vboiA deplorable 
atate, and here» as in Africa, he had to restofte militaiy discipline 
befoie tae ooaH reBture apon any en«Ni»rise. He brave inhabitanta 
of Numastla held oot against him ttntil fomioe rendered farther re- 
fiistalBce imposstble. The town feU into the hands <^ Scipio, aiter 
most of tfae infaabitants faad pot «n end to tfaeir liyes. Fifty of tfae 
aornTors were selected by Scipic to adom fais triomph ; tbe rest 
were sdd as slares, and tlie city was ra«ed tD the groand. {Afpian^ 
▼i., M, H^. ; Lh., Epk., 67, 09.) 

Wfaile Seipio was eBgaged ifa tiie siege of Namantia, the Grae* 
cfaian disturbaaces began at Rome. Altboagh fais wife, Sempronia, 
was a siBter of tfae Graoefai» Seipio approved of fais brotfaer-iB*law*s 
haTing been put to deatfa ; but stiU fae was not, like many others, 
an obstinate advoeate of tfae pririieges of a dass^ Ibr we find him 
supportiBg the Imx Cm^ MeUaria against the aristoerats {Cic., 
Brtu.t 36), wfaenee fae was eonsidered t»y some as a man of tfae 
people. {Cie^ Actd.^ iL^ %.) Scipio was opposed to aU vic^nt Bfteas- 
nres ; oaution was one <^ his preeunent cfaaracteristios. He was 
oertainly sincere and disinterested. But bis oppositionto the p^ 
ulftr party deprived him of a great part of the favor and influence 
whieh he faad faitherto possessed witfa the peo|de. The conse* 
quence was, tbat when, in lai B.C., he was incUned to undertake 
the command of tfae war against Aristonioas, he daly bbtatlked the 
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votes of two tribes. (Cic., PhU., xi., 8.) ^But, notwithstandiDg 
this slight, he still possessed great iniluence ; for when the tribono 
Papirius Carbo propoaed % law, that the people ahoald be at tiberty 
to re^elect their tribunea as often as thej pleaaed, the eloquent 
apeech of Scipio induced the people to reject the measttre, though 
itwas in their own favor. {Cic., De Am.f 25.) Soon after this, 
howoTer» a circumstance occarred which caUed forth the bitterest 
opposition of the popular party against him. Scipio had made a 
proposition in favor of the old Italian yeterans, which had been ap- 
proved of by the senate, and according to which, the dispates arising 
out of the distribution of tbe public land should not be decided bv 
the distributors, but by other persons. This measure produoed a 
delay in the distribution itself, and the popular leaders, F. Flaccos, 
O. Graochus, and Papirius Carbo, made the bitterest inTectirea 
against Scipio in the assembly, and called him the enemy of the 
people. When Scipio repeated his approTal of the death of Qrac- 
chus, the demagogues cried out, ** Down with the tyrant !*' 

After these fierce debates Scipio went quietly home, accompanied 
by the senate and a great number of Latins and other aUies« In 
the cTening be went into his bed-room with the intention of writing 
a speech to be deliTered the foHowing moming. But in the mom- 
ing Scipio was found dead m his bed (129, B.C.). An inTestigation 
into the cause of his death was prcTented by the multitude, and the 
eTent remained a secret. Public opinion pointed out many who 
were suspected of haTing murdered him ; as, for instance, Comelia 
the mother of the Gracchi, his own wife Sempronia, and Papirius 
Caibo, but the heaTiest suspicion fell upon the kist-mentioned in- 
diTidual. (Compare Gerlach, Der Tod des P. ComeHua Seipio JEmU' 
ianus, eine Hietorisehe Untersuehung, Basel, 1839 ; and Zi^nmermann, 
Zeiischrift fHr die AUerthumstrissenschaft, 1841, No. 62.) 
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LIFE OF ATTICU8. 



Vita T. FmpMn A§Heit dec. «< Life of Tlta» Pamppilllls Attieus, 
ftom Comelias Nepos.*' Conieliiifl Nepos^ wae the ooatetnpomy 
aad friend Of Cioefo, AttiOBS, and CaHdlos. He wis pn^Mj « 
Bative of VeMma, or of some neighboring Tilliige, uid diod duing 
the reign of Augustos. No other paitionlare, with regaid to his 
personal history, haye been transmitted to us. He is known to have 
written the following pieces, aU of whioh are now lost : 

1. Chronica. An ^pitome of ITniTersal History, it would appear, 
in thne books. For the name, aiid some idea of the oonlOBts, we 
aie iddebted to Aosonius {E^U ^)t Aulus GelliM <XTii., tl, ^ 8, 
6, S4), and Soiinns (i., 4 97, zliv., ^ 1) ; whiie CatnUos, nrtien dedi- 
cating his poems to Cornelius Nepos, indicates, thoqgh obsoiirely, 
the objeet and extent of the pfodaotion in qnestion. 

2. Exif^pionan Ubri^ ^f whidi Chariaiiis (p. 119, td. AmmA.) 
quotes the seoond book, and Aolns Oellius (vii., 18, ^ 11) the fifth. 
This was piobahly a eo&aotion of remarkahle sayings «nd domgSi 
of the aame desor9tion as the oompilation «abseqaeiitly fomaed bf 
Valerins Mazimus. 

9. l>e Vvrit mmrttikm. €toUias<zi, 8)t«li8 «n aneodote of Cato, 
«dding, « Seri^m, uihocin Ubtp CcrmlH NtpoH» Bo lUostribas 
Viris." It is not xmpoiaiUe tb«t it may be tte s«me work «s the 
pieoeding, qnoled under a diffbrent tttle. 

4. Viia CictrmaM, an «rnHr in whitih is eOTBected by Aolns Ge^ 
Mns (XV., ^). 

8. EpiMm sd Ciotrmtm, fiom o«e of which IfeaotantittshaejNre- 
serTedanextract<£ulir.i>tf.,iii, 16); bot we oan not teU whether 
tiiey were oTer fonnally ooBecfted inlo a ▼elume. 

6. Perhaps poems also, at least he Is named in tbe same oategoiy 
wi& Viigil, Ennius, and Accins, hy tbe Younger Pliny <^., v., 3). 

7. De HiatarieiB. In the Life of Dion <e. 8), wfaieh now beara 
the name of Gomelios Nepos^ there is the fi>Uowi«g«entenee : '• Sed 



Mtft, Dfot IHor^ voL ii, p. 1106, iqq. 
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de koein meo libro plura ntnt exponto^ qyi De Histohcis eonscriptut 
est.** 

Id the jear 1471, a qaarto rolome issaed firom the press of Jen- 
Bon, at Venice, entitled ^mtlit Probi de Vita ExeeUtntium, contain- 
ing biographies of twenty diatingoished commanders, nineteen 
Greek and one Persian. Nezt came three chapters headed De Regi- 
bue, presenting Yery brief notices of certain famons kings of Peraia 
and Macedonia, of the elder Sicilian Dionysios, and some of the 
more remarkable among the snccessors of Alexander. The y<^mne 
Goncluded with a biography of Hamiloar, and a biography of Han- 
nibaL A preface, or introduction, to the lives commenced with the 
words, **Non duhito /ore pleroeqtu, AtUce, qui hoc genu» scriptune 
kve, ei non eati» dignum oununorum virorum judicent ;*' and prefixed 
to the wlude was a dedication, in Torse, to the Emperor Theodosius, 
in which we find the conplet, 

Si rogat Auctorem, paulatim detege nostrum 
Tunc Domino nomen, me sciat esse Probum, 

A seoond edition, in quarto, of the same book, without date, was 
printed at Yenice by Bemardinus Yenetus. In this a biography of 
Cato is added. The title in one part of the Tohmie is JEmiUi Probi 
Historici exceUentium Jmperatorum Vita ; in another, JEmUii Probi de 
Virorum lUustrium Vita. A third edition, in qoarto, without date, 
and without name of place or printer, but known to belong to Milan, 
and to be not later than 1496, was published as JEmUius Probus de 
Viris lUustribus ; and here we have not only the biography of Cato, 
but a life of Atticus also. Numerous impressions appeared dming 
the next half century, yarying finom the aboye and fh>m each other 
in no imporlant particular, except that in the Strasburg one of 1506 
the life of Atticus is asmbed to Comelius Nepos, a point in which 
it is suppoited by many MSS. Bnt in 1569 a great sensation was 
produced among the leamed by the edition of the ceJebrated Dionys- 
iuB Lambinus (4to, I^uris, 1569), who not only revised the text with 
much care, but strenuously maintained that the whole work was 
the pioduction of that Comelius Nepos who flourished toward the 
close of the Roman republic, and not of an uzdcno^ JBmiUus Pro- 
bus liying at the end of Ihe 4th century. The aiigamentB upon 
which he chiefly insisted were : 

1. The extreme purity of the Latlnity, and the chaste simplieity 
of the style, which exhibit a striking contrast to the semi-barbarian 
jargon and meretricious finery of the later empire. Eyery critical 
scholsur must feel the weight of this obseryation. 
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3. The pmon addreQsed io the preface, or introdaction, nrast be 
Pomp<miiiB AtticQs, tbe friend of Cioero. This is fiilly proTed by & 
passage in the life of Cato {subfin,), where we read, **Hujus de viia 
et morUms plura in eo libro perseeuH sumuM quem separaHm de eofeei' 
muM TogatQ Pomponii Attici," whicb is unqaestionabljF perfectly de- 
cisive in so iar as the memoir in which they oecur is concemed ; 
bttt this, as we have seen, was not included in tbe original edition, 
ia wanting in some MSS., and, along with the Attieus, is separated, 
as it were, from the rest in all. 

3. The lofty tone in which the grandeur and power of the Roman 
people are ceiebrated, the boldness of the comments on free insti- 
tutions and tyrants, would have been totally out of place at an epoch 
of degradation and slavery» AIIusions> also, it is affirmed, may ba 
detected to the civil war between Cssar and Pompey. Upon a care- 
fol examination of all the quotations adduced, it will be seen that 
no weight ought to be attached to this portion of the proof 

4. Lambinus was informed, upon what he considered good au« 
thority, that one MS. ended in this manner : " Completum estopue 
JEmiUi Prolti, Conulii NepoUs.^^ But, e^en if we admit the accu- 
racy of a statement Touched for so imperfectly, it leads to no result, 
for the first clause might be intended to assign the twenty biogra- 
phies, the De Regibus, the Hamilcar, and the Hannibal, to Probus ; 
the oonchiding phrase to mark Nepos as the author of the Cato and 
the AtOeus. 

Tbe questioQ thus started has given rise to interminab]e discus- 
sions ; but the leading hypotheses may be reduced to three : 

1. Many of the contemporaries of Lambinns, unable or unwilling 
to abandon the belief in which'they had been reared, and olinging 
to the yeraes addressed to Theodosius, doggedly maintained that 
the old opinion was, after all, true ; and that all tbe lives, except, 
perhaps, those of Cato and Atticus, which stood upon somewhat 
different ground, were the property of Probus, and of no one else. 
Tbis position is now very generally abandoned. 

2. Lambinus, as we have seen, pronounced the lives to belong 
entirely to Comelius Nepos. Those who support this hypothesis, 
which has been more widely receired than any other, hold that 
what we now possess may be regarded either as a portion of the 
ToluminoQs ooUection, De Viris JUustribuSf or as an independent 
work, which, having foUen into oblivion, was brought to light by 
^mUitts Probus, who fraudulently endeavored to palm it off as his 
own, or, perhaps, meant to do nothing more than claim the credit 
of haring discovered and described it ; or, that the verses in ques* 
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«ioii, iHutth m nhmnX ftam fenesal MSS.» mfttloMBe teftally dif- 
feMnft piodooCioii, uid haTe by BieBe aocideBt fooiid thear «ay ioto 
their pfeeenfc poeitMNi. 

S. Berthieoy ateeniig amiddle oeofee, thtew oQttfaat te biogm- 
phies, aa tbtf Aow eztst, are, in reaUtj, epitaiBea of liTOs actiialiy 
writtea by Nepoe, and that we onght te look tipon Prabus aa the 
lybbiemtor ; otheie, adoptiiig the geoeral idea, thi&k it laore likely 
that the alnidgmeitta were ezecoted at an earher period. 

Without attempting to enter at large into the merita ef these 
eonflicting «ysteme» and of tfae maiiy siiiiorooiitioTenues to which 
they haTe giTen risey we may remark, that the tfaM hypothesia^ 
«inder one Ibim or other, wiH, if praperly applied, tend to remore 
many of ihe difficidties, apd ezplain many of the anomaiies by 
which the subject is embaRassed, moie efieotuaily than other of 
the two oUiers^ It will enable os to aooount Ibr the punty of the 
language, andibr Vbe paoeiul/Qna^ted ease of the dauses, wheii 
taken singly, and at the same tiine to anderstaiid tfa» haxah and 
abrapt transilioiis whidi so irequeiitly ooour in passing .^om one 
senteBce, or fiom one paragraph to aaother. But, while we mxf 
safdy admit thaft we Iiold in our hands the ebndgme&t of aome 
wrtter of the Augiistan age, we mnst bear ia miod tiuft the OTidenoe 
addnced te |»OTe that writer to be Oornelina Nqiies Is Biiserakdy 
defeetiTe, an ezeeptien being alweys made ia lespeet ef the life of 
Atticus, which is expressly assigned to him in at leasttwo of ihe 
bestMSS. 



CHAPTER I. 
T. Po sip c HNM t jUaomt, His prafier name, aftar his adopthm by 
Q. Cseiliiis, tbe brather of his mother, was Q. QnciMmi Pomponiao 
nus Atticus. {Ok,^ Ef. od AtL^ iii., 30.>-^ otigim vUima, dce. 
« Deseended frem the eacidiest period of tbe Boman race," i. c, 
sprang from one of tfae nasst anoieBt faoeses of Beme. ObseETe 
the foice of uUima, and compare Virg^ JBn,^ Tii., i»:**Tu Maguiki» 
uUimut wmetor,'* ^he refereace, in theae eases, is an aseending one 
to the foanden of tfae Itae. Aoooiding to Plutamh ( VU. iVkm., 31 ), 
the gens Pompoaia, or hoaae of the Pomponii, olaimed descent 
fiom Pompo, the eon, oz, as Auraliue yictor (Hc V. HL, 9)vsph the 
fetber of KuiBa PompiUus.— i>^»7«teo (MmU. ««field during Ibb 
wh<^ life," i €., WBB coBtent chiriiig his whole lile witik the nnk of 
etoes, and aeTer aspired to the dignity of eeBator. AttioBs wbb 
bom B.C. 109, and died B.G. 83, at the aget>f 77. SeBoe «dikoi^ 
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dlalikidg Uie eonstmction of gtmratus with ah &riginei inelude thd 
formdr word within braekets, while others write generatu perpttuo* 
Bat the ordimury reading is saceevsfuUy defended by Kappe. ( Opuac, 
JSgrUs,, p. 466.) 

Uaus est. ISef ant tlsage for Atf^if. — D&igenlet indulgeiUe. The 
ftrst of these epithets ia meant to indieate one who was oarefal in 
hiB attention to his pTiTate affairs ; and the otber, ooe who spared 
no pains in giving his son a Uber^ education. (Compare Daehnet 
ad lot.y^Ut tum mmt tempora. *< As times tben were," t. e., fot 
thoee thnes. The richea of the Eastern worM had not yet flowed 
in upon Rome. — Litteranm. "Of literary pamuits.'* — Prokt. 
** Even ae." — Onmiius doctrtnie. *^ In aO thoee branchee of knowl. 
e^g!d."-^Imfertiri. ** To be made a partaker/' t. «., to be instructed 
in. The oonstruction of impertio is two-fold, either eUiquem r«, or 
aHeui rtm. {Zumptt ^ ^lS.y^Summa ntavita» drt« ae voeis. **The 
greatest sweetness in his mode of spedcing and in his voice." We 
most not refer orie here, as some do, to visagG or look, but to the 
pkysical conformation of the lips and mouth, as is explained tmme- 
diatdy ^er by exceUenter pronuntiaret. Ccnnpare QuiTa., vi., prooem. ; 
and eonsult Tzschucke^s note on tbe piesent passage. 

NobUi» ftrebatur. ** He was fhmed as ^ most conspicnous.*' 
Observe that ferebatur has here tlte force of ejfvrefmtur.^Gefnerosi. 
** Generoas*iH>irited." The reforence is to a spirit of getterone if- 
viUry. — Studio suo. ** By his own axdor,** t. «., in «he purBuit of 
knowledge. — L. Torquatus. L. ManliuB Torqnatos, who was after- 
ward consul in B.C. 66. He became distinguished for his elo- 
quence, and is spoken of by Cicero as a most iq>ri^t and patriotic 
man. {OtelU, Onomast. TuU., p. Z77.)-^C. MArius fUius. This was 
the youHger Marius, hat oniy aa adc^ted Boa bf the greftt Marfas. 
His eareer, thous^ rikoit, was marked by the same merciless sever- 
ity as that of the elder MariU8.>*iir. Cioero. M. Tcdlios Cicero. 
AtticQs was bom three years before him. The hitlmacy between 
them is wH kturmL^C^MiuUttiine mta. »By hie intifflaoy with 



CHAPTER IL 

IfoAtm. ** 'EKdy.^^-^AdoUsemhaus. He ^nras nt tfais tiatte hi fais 

twettty^eond year, for Sdpichis was pat to death in B.C. 88. Thiis 

latt6r inditidnal had, in conjunctioQ witili Mtrias, soooeeded, by 

meai9 ef an Bimed foroe, in having a laW poMed, the efibet ef 
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wfaich was fhe appointmeDt of Marius to the cominaiid of the war 
against Mithradates. Thie gave occaeion to Salla'8 entering Rome 
at the head of his legions. Mahoa Baved himaelf by flight, bat Sol- 
picitia was pat to deatfa. — Anicia. Tfae daaghter of Pomponias'8 
aunt — M. Servio. M. Senrias Solpicius. The gens Salpicia ap- 
pear from tfais to haTC admitted a double prsnomen, wfaioh was an 
anusual cireamstance. Consuit Fischer^s note on the present pas- 
aage. — Cinnano tumuUu. ** Bj Cinna'8 tamult.'' The term tufnult- 
us is meant to be a yery emphatic one here, and refers to the iright- 
ful acenea of alaughter tfaat ensued at Rome, when Cinna and Ma- 
riu8 entered it with their armed followera. {Eutrop.f r., 7.) 

Pro dignUaU. *<* Jn a becoming manner," 1. 1., in the way that 
his standing and fais attacfament to correct principles demanded. 
-^Quin offetuUret. "Witfaout ofiending." — Dissociaiis. " Being 
diTided." — Studiie obsequendi suie. <* Of gratifying his fayorite in- 
clinationa,*' i. e., for letters and study. — Adolea(Xniem Marium. 
Atticus and the yoanger Mariua had been, as ah^eady remarked, old 
achool-fellowB, and tfaere was, tfaerefore, a personal fnendship be- 
tween them. — Hostem judicatum. " Although adjudged an enemy 
to the state.'' — Cujus. For et ejus.-^IUa peregriTiaiio. "That going 
abroad/' i. e., to Athens. — Trajecit. " He transferred.'' 

Nam prater gratiam, &c. ** For, independently of his engaging 
manner, which was already Tery conBpicuoua in him while, as yet, 
a Tery young man.'' Compare Tzsi^ucke^s ezplanation of gratiam 
here : " Ita passim de nuribus^ qui placent, gratiant eonciliantJ^ Bes- 
ouret is altog^her wrong in rendering it by the French term credit. 
— Versuram facere puUice. " To change a public creditor," t. e., to 
borrow money of one in order to pay another some debt due by tfae 
state. The term versura means, properly, a tuming or cbanging, 
and hence versuram facere iA to change a creditor, or to borrow 6f 
one to pay another. Compare Donatus, ad Termt., Phormi, v., 2, 
15 : " Versuram facere dicitur, qui as alisnum ex are alieno sohit.^* — 
Ejus conditionem aquam. " Fair terms tbr obtaining it (from oth- 
ers)," i. e.y could only procure the requisite loan from tbe bankere 
or usurers of the day at a heayy rate of interest. — Usuram. ** In- 
terest." He deemed it eontrary to duty to exact any interest for 
what was meant to be a friendly loan. And yet, on the other hand, 
Atticus neglected no means of making money. We read, for in- 
stance, of his purchasing a set of gladiators, in order to let them 
out to magistrates and othere who wished to exhibit games. ( Cic., 
Ep. ad Att., iv., 4, b.} — Quam dicium esset. " Than had bceB stipu- 
lated." — Neque muUiplicandis usuris crescere. U Atticus had not 
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lent them tbe money without interest, tbey would have been com- 
pelled to increase their habilities by paying interest to others. 

Auxii hoc ofUiumy &c. " He added to this obliging conduct by 
another act of tiberality al&o." — Sex modii triHci, Tbe modius waa 
the principal dry measure of the Romans, and contained one gallon, 
7-8576 pints Engtish. The common text has septem^ wbich oan not 
be correct, and must have arisen from an error of tbe copyists (VII. 
for VL). It is well ascertained that the Attic medimnus was equal 
to six (not seven) Roman modii. (Consult Wurm, de pond.j num.f 
men9'j &c., rationibiMf p. 131 ; and Bockhf Metrol. Untersuch., p. 204.) 
— Medimnus. In Greek, fUSi/jivoct or fii^tfivoc ainjpof. This was tbe 
principal dry measure of the Greeks, and used especially for meas^ 
uring com. It was equal^ as just stated, to six Roman modii, or 
eleven gallons, 7-1466 pints EngUsh. 



CHAPTER ni. 

CommuntM xnfimit, &o. <' Afiable to the lowest, equal to the bigh- 
est," t. e.j equal, in point of merit and pubUc esteem, to the first 
men of the state. As regards the force of communia here, com- 
pare the explanation of Tzschucke : " Qui 8e non iuperbe suprt^ 
alios extolUtt inferiores maximej 8ed 8e ad eo8 demittit, communi8 voca^ 
tur.'' — Civemque facere studerent. This was regarded as a high 
honor, and was only conferred upon those who had deserved weU 
of the state. (Compare Meuraiusy Fortun. Att.f c. 6.) — Quo beneficio 
ilU uti noluit. Cicero, however, caUs him a citizen of Attica {Ep. 
ad Att.f l, 16 ; xi., 1) ; but this ref6rs> as would appear, merely to 
his cognomen, not to any actual citizenship. — Amitti civitatem Ro- 
manam, 6cc. <* Tbat Roman citizensbip was lost in case any other 
was assumed," t. e., acquired. Tbis was in strict accordance with 
the Roman law. Under the emperors,>however, a mUder rule pre- 
vailed, and a Roman citizen was aUowed to aequire the rigbts of 
citizenship iu another state. (Consult Sdmat., Observ. ad Jus-Att. 
et Rom.y c. 36.) 

Ipsi et Phidia. The Phidias here meant mnst not, of course, be 
confounded with the celebrated sculptor and statuary, who flourished 
long before. The reference is to some individual of the same name, 
whose faithful pubUc services procured for him the honor mentioncd 
in the text ; but of whonoi no accoqnt is given by any otber writer. 
Some editors, therefoce, regarding this Phidias as a personage al« 
together unknown, read PUite for Phidia, and make Nepos refer to 
Pilia, the wife of Atticus, whom Cicero often names in his letterv 
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to hit firiend. Thii, howetet, is too fkr-fetohed ; and the 00OUI101& 
reiEidiDg haa beea well defeaded by Vaa Staveren and otfaere. — Hunc 
emm tfi «miit frceuratione, dtc. ** For they bad thia latter iadividaal 
in the management of evety pnbltc affair, aa an actiTe agent and an 
adriser.'* The refeience ia to Phidiaa, not to Atticit8,wfaOv being 
a Roman, not an Athenian citiien, conld not weU take any diiect 
part in the management of tfaeir publio afibiis. Conault ErnsVa 
note on thia paaeage. 

Pnrnum iUud munut fertWMt. Supp]y/iit/.-^/« ^ AomieilMim, 6tC. 
« In which waa, as appeared, the dwelliBg-plaee of tbe empire of 
tbe world. *' Obaerve bere the employment of the aobjttiietiTe teset, 
aa indicating tfae aentiment of men in geneial, aad eompare Zum^ 
4 M.^Vt eandem et pairiam kehent et domunL AlhidiDg to the im- 
portant privilege which Atticos enjoyed of being a native-boni Ro« 
man citizen. — Hoc epecimen prudentia. Supply fuit. — Humanitate. 
** Refinement.*' The reference is to all that humanizes, and makes 
a man truly euch. Compare Auhu Odlius {N. A.^ xiii., 16) : " Qui 
terbu Ltiina feeerunt^ fuique Att froU uei eunif kumamtatem appeila' 
verunt id propemeium, quod Gttoci irasdeta» voeant, not enuttltonem ti»» 
HituHememque m honae artee dicimus; quas qui sineeriter eupkmtap* 
petuntque, hi sunt tel maxime ku m am ssim i ; hujus emm seientitt cura 
et diseiplina ex universis animantikus «m kamini data tst, iddrcoqua 
hMmamtas appdl a t o est.** 



CHAPTER IV. 
Ex Aoia SuUa deeedens. On . Ae doae of the Mithradatio war, 
aod whea letunmig to Italy to oppooe Marius and hia paity.-^iSt« 
enim Graee ioquthatwrf dcC. Hia intimata aequaintance With the 
Greek language prooured fi» him the aamaiae of AtticaB. (Com- 
pare Cm^, De Sen., init,ySermoms Laiini. <*0f hia Latin atyle in 
oonterKition."->i>jwnnii. '*Gnca.^*'^Adseitum. «Aoqaiied,^'t.«.» 
by either art or study.--pMmato. Not his own, b»t the productiona 
of othera. — Nusquam eum ah se dimitteret. ** Allowed him to go no» 
where from kia 8kle>*' i «., had hira co&atantly with himL-^lhdmeere. 
Snpply Romam.^Noli «eU». *<Do BOt wiafa.^ Mooii stvonger ihaii 
tfae aiinple n^k. On Uua node of patapfaraafaig Hia negative imper* 
ktive, eonaQlt iSumpt, i 686.^Ciifn qu^ ne eomra u, itc. ** In 
oider tbat I migfat not bear a»» aleng with whom agalnst thee I 
left Italy." He «Undea to the Maitaa party at booie, and he en- 
tieaia not to be led against them beoause many of fais fiienda are 
fai thait party, Emt is aUegotfaer wroog in placing a oomma after 
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quiius, BO as to eoimeot eum quihu, in oonstniotion, with Italiam 
reliqui. — Adole9eenHM afieio eoUauiUUo, ** Having wamly oommend- 
ed the young man's aense of duty," t. «., of the duty whioh he owed 
to his fHends at home. Atticus lived on the most intimate terms 
with the most distinguisfaed men of all parties, and there seems to 
hare been a certain oharm in his manners and conTersation whioh 
captiTated all who had interoourse with him^Munera. The pres- 
ents which Sulla had receiTed during his stay at Athens.— £i deferri. 
<«To be earried to hls house," t. «., to be giTentmto him. 

Quumr ** Althottgh. '*— Urbana ofieia. " Senrices connected with 
the capital," t. e., with Rome. These were serTicea. and fiiendly 
offices wbich required his presence at Rome.— Xi eomitia eorum. 
" To eomitia in which their interests were concemed/' i. e.^ at which 
they were oandidates for offioe, d&c. ObserTc that eorum refers back 
to amicist and, in illustration of this peculiar employment of the 
genitiTe, compaie Cic., in Verr., i., 7 : ** Mea eomitia ;*' and Ep. ad 
Att.^ i., 4 : " Quintifratris ewniria." — Fugienti. " When fleeing from 
Rome/' t. e., just before the formal deoree of banishment was passed 
by the Clodian faction.— LLS. The same here as Sestertiorum^ 
when expressed in word. Consult Dict. Ant.^ ». 9. Sestertius. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand sesterces would amount to nearly ten 
thousand doUars — TnMguillatis autsm rehus Romanis, dic; This 
was in B.C. 66, when politioal affkirs had become more settled.^ 
Quem diem. " Which day of his departure."— -Stc proseeuta est. 
** Solemnised in such a way." 



CHAPTER V. 

Diffieillima natura. " Of a most morose disposition."— Ctt;W sie 
etsperitatemf &c. ** Unto whose rugged temper, howeTor, he showed 
80 much respectftil defbrence as to haTe retained the good-wiU of 
this indiTidual, whom no one else could endare," &c. — Tult^ " He 
reaped."— Hareim ex dodrante. ** Heir to three fourths of his prop- 
erty.'* Tbe shares of the heredes in Roman wills were generally 
expressed by reference' to the diTisions of the as. Thus, heres ez 
atee is heir to the whole property ; ksres ex dodrwnte, ** heir to three 
fourths;" heres ex eemuncia, "heir to one twenty-fourth," &c.— 
Centiee LLS. Or eenties aeetertiorum, "Ten millions of sesterces." 
Nearty four hundred thousand doUars. Supply eentena mittia. As 
regards centies^ consult Zumpt, ^ 873.— Q. TuUio Cieeroni. The broth- 
er of the orator. The sister of Atticus was named Pomponia. This 
maniage was not ahappy one, and the quarrels of Pomponia and her 
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hDsband gare eonsiderable trouble and vexation to Atticus and Cic- 
ero. — Conjunaitnme. '* On the moet intimate terms. *'-~Possit judi- 
eari. " It may be conclnded." 

Utebatur autem intime Q. Hortensio. " He was yery intimate, 
also, with QuintUB Hortensiua." — PrineijnUum tenehat. Hortensius 
was at the head of the Roman bar, until Cicero dethroned him in 
the afiair of Verres. Compare QuintiUan, xi., 3 : ** Diuprinceps ora^ 
torum, aliquando amulus Cieeronis existimatus est ; nooissimej quoad 
vixitf seeundus;** and Aulus Gellius (i., 7)1 ** Hprtensius, omnibus 
ferme oratortlms atatis sua^ nisi M. TuUio, cZarior." — QbtrectcUio. 
<* Disparaging of one another." — Copula. "A bond of union be- 
tween." 



CHAPTER VI. 

In republica ita versaius est. " He took such a part in public af- 
fairs.*' — Optimarum partium. " The party of the good." Literally, 
" the best party.'* Atticus did not mix himself up with any of the 
political parties of the day, and hence the words of the text may be 
explained by the language of Cicero in many of his letters, where, 
in speaking of the clvil dissensions which agitated his country, he 
says, **se a bonis nunquam dissentire,** **cum bonis facere,** **ceteris 
bonis viris jungi veile" &c. — In sua potestate. ** Their own mae- 
ters." — Maritimis. Sixpply ftiuUibus.'-Quum ei paterentf &c. **Alr 
though they lay open to him on account of either his personal^influ- 
ence or his rank." On the construction with vel . . . . vel, consult 
Zumptf ^ 339. — In tam effusis ambitus largitionibus. "Amid such 
lavish expenditures in canvassing for them^' t. e.f when money was 
80 proiiisely-spent in procuring votes. — Neque geri e repuUica svne 
periculo. ** Nor be administered to the advantage of the state, 
without danger (to those who fiUed them)." The expression e re- 
publica is equivalent to ad commodum rdpublica. 

Hastam publicam. ** A sale at public auction." Atticus avoided 
such sales, because in these troabled times they were principaUy 
held for the purpose of disposing of the efiects of proscribed per- 
sons. It was usual te pat up a spear {hasta) in sales at auction, a 
symbol derived, it is said, from the ancient practice of selling under 
a spear the booty acquired in war. — NuUius rei neque pras Tieque 
manceps factus est. ** In no instance did he ever become either a 
surety for anotheiv or a buyer or hirer of any public property." 
Under the word manceps Festus remarks, that manceps signifies one 
who buys or hires any public property. Prcu, therefore, in the 
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present connection, will signify one who becomes sarety for a manr 
ceps. — Suhacribena. "As an aaeistant in the prosecution.*' Svh- 
9cribere is a legal term, and means to write one's name, under that 
of the principal accuser, to the charge, or libelbu, preferred against 
tlie reus, or accused. Hence such an assistant accuser was called 
suhscriptor. 

In jus de. eua re, &c. ** He never went to law, he was never 
smnmoned before a tribunal about any matter of his own,'* i. e., he 
neyer brought an action against another, nor had one bronght 
against hims^, in any thing relating to his own afiairs. We have 
Sriren what appears to be the most natural meaning of this passage. 
For'other explanations, consult Tzschucke's note. — Multorum conr 
stdumy &c. " Official stations offered him on the part of many con- 
siils and praetors, he only so far accepted as to aecompany no one 
of them to his province ; to be content with the mere honor (of the 
appointment) ; to despise any increase of his priyate means (from 
Biich a source)," i. e., he merely accepted the office as a compli- 
ment, but noTer actually entered upon it. Bjprafectura are meant, 
in the present passage, official stations connected with the army 
and military afiairs. The term, In general, however, refers to offi- 
cial stations in the proyinces of any kind, whether civil or military. 
{Tzschueke, ad loc.) — Qui ne cum Q. quidem Cieerone, dic. Observe 
that qui is here equivalent to nam iUe. — Asseclam esse pratoris. 
Quintus Cicero, after holding the office of prstor at Rome in B.C. 
63, succeeded L. Flaccus as govemor of Asia, where he remained 
for upward of three years. — Criminum. Alluding to the charges 
of rapacity and extortion so often brought against the Roman gor- 
ernors and their inferior officers. Eren in the case of Q. Cicero, 
great ofience was given by the conmption of his favorite freedman, 
Statius. — Ejus observaniia. ** His attention (to others)." Obeerve 
that observantia is here taken actively, as the grammarians term it, 
as if erga alios were added. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Usus est atatis vacatione. ** He availed himself of the ezemption 
from military service which his age afibrded.^' No one conld be 
cailed upon to bear arms after fifiiy years of age. (Compare Seneca, 
De Brev. Vit., c. 20.) — Ipsum Pompeium eonjunctum non offendit. 
<* Even Pompey himself, with whom he was connected by affinity, 
he did not ofiTend (by such a course of conduct),*' t. e., by not taking 
an active part with him against Ciesar. The gens Cacilia, to which 
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tbe motiier of Atlioiis bekmged, was connected with tfae gens Cor- 
nelia, ftom wkidi Pompejr obtained his wife Gornelia. ( TzsehMck*, 
m4 loe.)^NMihm ab §o kabtbat mmamenium. " He held no post of 
honor from hint*' We haTo thrown out entfa, introdaced by Lam- 
binoa after mUium, bat whieh diatnriie tbe aense of the paaaage, and 
haye incloaed these worda in a parentheais, with Fischer. — Impero' 
ret. In the aenae of paehdarei or exigerei.-^Coneeeserii. ** GaTe up 
to him,'* i «., paidoned fbr bia aake.-*£x Pem^ eaetrie. " Tfaongh 
from the camp of Pompey," t. e., thongh they had fought on Pomr 
pey'8Bide. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

JBeeuhmt eei iUud, Ae. <* That period enaned, after Caaaar Jiad 
been afadn, when/' dte. With Ulud aupply temfue, whicfa some editora 
introdnce into the text We haTe adopted here the punctuation of 
Fiacher and otheia aa far anperior to that of the ordinary editions» 
whioh haTe a eok>n after iUud.~^Brutoe. The two Bruti, Marcua 
and Decimna, are meant— ^il4 eoe. The common text has ad eum, 

bat the context OTidently requires the plural Sie M. Bruto ueu» 

eei. <'He liTod on aoch terms with Maicos Bvatas.'*-^Adoieecene. 
A term applied here to one who had fnlly reached man*8 estate ; for 
Bnitoa waa pnetor at the time, and hence forty yeara oM at least. 
(Txeekuekej ad loe.) — Quam hoc eeuo. Sopply utereiur — Prineipem 
eemeiliu «< Aa hia chief adTiaer."— Jii eoKoictu. <* In the nomber of 
hia daily gneats.'* We muat not supply priueipem here, but merely 
haberet. 

Ut prieatum 4grarium eonetitueretur. " That a priTate purse shoold 
be made up." Obseire that privatum ararium is here employed in 
a sense whioh was afterward, in the time of the emperors^ more 
pri^ly applied to Jtecue alone — 8i et prineipes, iao. <« If, in paitic- 
ular, the leading men of that order should contribute sums ef money.*' 
The coojunctton et has bere a peculiar force, bordering on that of 
etiam. Comparo the explanation of Hohler : .<< Wenn vor atten die 
ersten Mannerdieses Standes Geider cusammenschiessen wollten.'* 
-^AppellaiuM eet. « He Was called upon.**— £§^11« ret prineeps esse. 
« To take the lead in tiiis afiair,** i «., to head the list of contribu- 
tors. — Qui exietimara. ** Inasmuch as he thougfat.'* ObserTc tfae 
foroe of ;iM with the subjunetiTe, and compare Shtmpt, ^ 564. — Sine 
factiane. «* Without any reference to party.»»—D« suis facuUaiibus. 
**0f his means.**— iVe^ue ^coiturum. "Nor would enter into any 
assoeiation.'* Supply ad soeietatem with Tascbucke.— iSte iUe con- 
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•insionU gkhus^ Sie. <* In this way, that (propoBed) clubbing to- 
gether on the part of assenting frienda was broken np by the dis- 
senting voice of this single individual," i. e., by his refusal to con- 
tribute. 

Provinciarum, qtut iis necit causa, dtc. ** The afiaira of the prov- 
inces, which had been given unto them by the consuls on account 
of the slaying of Gssar, being despaired of/* t. er, having found these 
proYinces too feeble to afibrd them the means of security. This 
passage has given rise to much discussion, and some propose dici» 
eausa, '* for form' sake/* i. e., in order to get rid of them. The ex- 
planation of Van Staveren, however, appears most satisfactory, and 
is as follows : The consuls meant were Dolabella and Marc Antony, 
and the provinces referred to were, in the case of Brutus, Crete ; 
and in that of Cassius, Cyrene. These provinces Dolabella and 
Antony had been prerailed upon by the senate to give to Brutus and 
Gassius ; and Octayianus expressly censured Antony» on a subse- 
qnent oocasion, for bestowing such a recompense on two of CsBsar^s 
murderers. (Gompare Appian, Bell Civ., iii., 16.) 
. Florenti Uli parH. " To that party when powcrful," t. «., as long 
as it was powerfuL The reference is to the party of Brutus, not, as 
Hohler thinks, to that of Antony. — Abjecto. ** When prostrated." 
Equivalent to reflante fortana prostrato. — LLS. centum millia. One 
hundred thousand sesterces would amount to nearly four thousand 
doUars.— 7n Epiro absens. Atticus, while in Greece, had purchased 
an estate at Buthrotum, |n Epirus, where he spent much of his time 
BitcrXlaa.—TreceTUa. SnppljmUlia. — PoteiUi. "Nowbecomepow- 
erful.'* — Desperatos. " Those who were abandoned by hope." 



CHAPTER IX 
BeUnm gestum apud Mutinam. Mutina, now Modena, was situate 
in Gisalpine Gaul. Antony besieged the place, and pressed it Tig- 
orously ; but Decimus Brutus, who defended it, being- apprised of 
the approach of the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, by means of carrier 
pigeons, made an obstinate resistance. Antony, being defeated 
eyentually by these generals and Octavianus, was forced to raise the 
siege. {Liv., Epit., 118, 119.) — Minus pradieem. ** I shall say less 
of faim," i. e., shaU pratse hhn less.— Dtotnu^. ** Actuated by a pre- 
scient spuif — 8i divinatio appeUanda est, dcc. ** If an uninterrupted 
native goodness of disposition ought to be called a spirit of presci- 
enee," t. e., if it be not more consistent with truth, and more hon- 
orable to his character, to say, that he was actuated on all occar 

P 
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«10118 by kindly feelings towtrd his fellow^men, rather than prompted 
to aid them by a cold apirit of preacience.— J^*«r. In the eenee 
of agitatur. 

HosH» AfUomus judicatusy dtc. Antony had been declared a pub- 
lio cnemy, and the conduct of the war againat him committed to 
OctaTianuB and the coneuls Hirtius and Pansa, at the beginning ef 
B.C. 43. After hie defeat in the battle of Mutina (abyut the «7th 
of April, 43), Antony was obliged to crosa the Alpe and retire into 
Gaul— /«m««. One of the moet active of theae waa Cicero the 
orator.— Qui adversoriiM ejus se dMhaiU. The reference is not merely 
to many of Antony'8 former friends, but to a large number ef those 
who had hitherto remained Taeuiex.-^Commendatwnem. Some edi- 
tors give eammoditatemy whieh makes no b«d reading.—Uiorew F«Z- 
wam. She had been prenously twkse married ; first to P. Clodius, 
and after his death to 0. Scribenius Curio. 

Quum. **Although."— iii violandum, "For injuring."— Te»». 
(« Protected." — P. Volummo. V<dumniu8 waa a Roman knight, 
better known by the sumame of Eutrapehis, which was given him 
on account of his liveliness and wit. He was an intiniate friend 
of Antony's, and a companion of hia pleasures. On the defeat of 
Antony befoie Mntina, Eutrapelus, in common with Antony*8 other 
friends, vtras expoeed to great danger, but was proteeted and assisted 
by Atticus. Att opportuiiity soon oceurred of returning this fav^»* ; 
for, on Antony's retnm into lUly, Eutrapelus, who was prafectus 
fahriLm in hls aimy, proteeted Atticus, who feared for hisown safety, 
on account of his connectien with Cicero and Bratus. (Compare 
chapter X.) 

Quum litibus distineretur. " When she was distracted with law- 
suits." — OJHcium suum. " His friendly aid."^Nullum stiterit vadi- 
monium. " Appeared in court on no.occasion to answer to her re- 
cognizance." The phrase vadimonium sistere is the same, in efibct, 
as vadimonium obire^ and meana, " to appear to one's recognizance," 
i. e.y to appear in court at the time appointed therein. A more lit- 
«ral signification would be, "to stand to one*s recognizanee." — 
Sponsor omnium rerum. " Her surety in ail cases."*— /« diem. " To 
be paid for on a particular day." Equiv^ent to "tft diem pngstitu- 
tam ad solvendum.**-^Versuram facere. " To borrow the money." 
The meaning of this i^ase has already been elucidated. It de- 
notes here, also, as in the previous instance, to borrow money from 
one in order to pay another. (Compare notes on ohapter ii.y-Me-' 
morem gratumque. Mindiul of and grateful for past ptotection from 
Antony. (CoQ^»aretheeonelttsionofch2q|iterviii.)^7VfNpam«ttict«. 
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«• With any view to the ftiture.**— iSeiutm. « By-and-by." Thi» ia 
the explanatioQ of Kappe, ** nach und nach.*' Heusinger, less oor- 
rectly, explains it by clanculum.^Parum. « Not snfficiently."— iSfut 
futUeii. « Adherinsr to the diotates of his own jndgment." Obserye 
the peeuliar constmction of the genitiye, and compare the explana- 
tion of Fischer : " Qui suum juiieium, rum akarum incertat opinione^ 
eequehaiur.^* 



CHAPTER X. 
Ad adventum imperatorum. ** On the arriTal of the leaders.'* The 
triumTiFi are meant, namely, Lepidus, Antony, and Octayianus. 
(Compare Florusy iv., 6.)— De foro deeesserat. The meaning is that 
fae no longer appeared in pubUc, or oecupied himself with business 
of any kind. — FasHgio. " Elevation. " Obseive that periouloy whicli 
ibllows, is not in literal opposition to this, but that the opposition is 
marked more by the sense and spirit of the terrn.—- ^^uaZm «imi^* 
limumque sui. " Of the same age, and very closely resembling him 
in charapter." — In ludo. *<^At school." The full form of expressioa 
is ludo literarum, or ludo hterario. — Ferehatur. Much stronger than 
the simple erat would have been. — Attici ojffieii. " Of the kind offi- 
ces of Atticus.'* — Statimque. For sed ut statimt & mode of con- 
struction by no means uncommon in the case ofque. — Quod noctu 
fiehat. " Since all this happened during the night." — Sed coHJunc- 
tim. " But always for that of another in connection with his own." 
^Nullam sejunetam sibi, dcc. " No fortune (of whatever kind) to 
be set apart for him by that individual." Observe that eo refera 
back to quoquam. The meaning is that he did not wish to be aepa- 
rated from a friend under any aspect of fortaBe.— ifiem«. " The 
wintery storm.** 



CHAPTER XI. 

8e emersit. The conjecture of Lambinus. The more usuai em- 
ployment of emergo is as a neutei verb. It ooours, however, 
tiansitiyely, in Cicero also {De Harusp. Besf.y 96), aad Terence 
{And.t iii., 8, 30). There is no need, thereft)re» of reading ipse here 
in place oise. — Pramiis. Equivalent to propter pramia. — Conquire- 
ret. "Were searching after." — Epirum, Atticus, as before re- 
marked, bad an estate in this eountry, near Buthrotum. — Qui etiam. 
" Nay» he even." » 

Pralium Philippense. At the battle of Philippi, Brutus and Cassius 
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were defeated by Antonyand OctaTianns. — Sanuahraeiemi. Sam- 
othrace was an island in the ^gean, off tbe coaat of Thrace, and 
was famed for the sanctity of its asylum. — Omrna persegui, ** To 
enumerate eTeiy instance (of his goodness of heart).'* — Neque temf 
forariamt neque callidam fiuMse. " Had neither any reference to the 
future» nor was dictated by any Tiewe of self-intereat." — Ex tpnt 
rehu ae temporibu». " From the cases themselves and the occa* 
aions when it was exercised.''— Fenittovif. In the sense ofastefi- 
tamt.-^Qui quidem. ** Since he, indeed." Observe, as before, the 
foice of the relative with the snbjunctive. — Florente. ** While he 
was in a flourishing condition." Supply eo, i. e., Bruto. 
. Sic l^eriditiUe utetu. "By this exercise of liberality." — Immor- 
tali memoria. ** In undjring remembrance." — Sui cuique mores, &c. 
** His own principles of action shape each man's fortune.*' Com- 
pare the more ordinary mode of expressing this proverb, namely, 
** Quitque aua fortuna faber est.^^—IUe finxit. ** Did he mould." — 
Jure. Equivalent to merito. 



CHAPTER XII. 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa. The ce]ebrated Agrippa, who proved of 
Buch essentialservioe to Octavianus in securing for him the imperial 
throne. — Quum propter suam gratiam, 6cc. ** Although, on account 
of the favor in which he stood, and the power of (Octavianus) G»- 
sar, he had the means in his power of making any choice (of a wife)." 
Observe, in this passage, the distinction between potcTitia, self-ac- 
quired power, and potestas, authority emanating from another.^ 
Generosarum nuptiis. ** To nuptials with a patrician female." Sup- 
jiijfiliarum. The daughter of Atticus (his only child) was called 
Pomponia or Cecilia. Cicero sometimes playfuUy terms her Attica 
and Atticula. (Ep. ad Au.f vi., 6 ; xii., I ; xiii., fi, dcc.) The issue 
of her marriage with Agrippa was Vipsania Agrippina, who married 
Tiberius7afterwaTd emperor, by whom she became the mother of 
DruBUS. 

Trhimvir reipitblica eonstituenda. This was the title which An- 
tdny, Octavius, and Lepidus each assumed when they formed tbeir 
celebrated coalition in the autumn of B.C. 43. (Consult Dict. Ant.^ 
s. V. Triumviri.) — Ut nuUa in re usus sit ea. ** That he avaOed him- 
self of this (influence) in no case." — PeriUustre. Because, at tbe 
vory time when the triumvirs were vying with one another in be- 
stowing on their friends and adherents tbe effects of the proscribed, 
Atticus refiised aU such gifts, and endeavored to procure for his 
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friends the restitation of their property — PkUaaophia. Aceording 
to Cioero, be was an Epicurean. — Comuetvdine ea» &c. ** Acoord- 
ing to the custom by which things were then earried on.*' 

L. JtUium Calidum. Some of the MSS. have Calidium; but this 

last is a gentile appellation, and not a cognomen Lucretii. Ln- 

cretius, a celebrated Roman poet» wrote on the system of Epicurus, 
wbich he unfolded in a poem entitled "De Rerum Natura,'* tbat has 
come down to us. — CatuUi. CatuUns, a celebrated lyric and erotic 
poet, the friend of Atticas, and also of Comelius Nepos, to the latter 
of whom his poems, which have likewise come down to us, axe 
dedicated. — Nostram mtatem. This most, of course, be understood 
to refer to the period immediateiy anterior to the Augustan era. — 
Anibus. <<Acquirement8."— P. Fo^umnio. Consult notes on chap. 
X.^Prafeeto fabrum, Consult Diet. Ant., s. 9. Fabri.—Absentem 
relatum. " Placed while absent." — In pmsenti. " In the then stata 
of thiikg:"^Qucd eognitum est. Equivalent to id autem eognitum 
e*t. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Jlle vir bonus paterfamilias. Construe bonus with paterfamilias.^ 
Peeuniosus. ** Very wealthy.*' — Minus fuit emaxy &c. Atticus ia 
this difTered widely from the other wealthy Romans, who were ex- 
travagant in their expenditures, and had a great rage for building 
sumptttous abodes and villas. — Omnibus optimis rebus. "AU the 
best conveniences." — Nam domum habuU, dLC <*For he occupied 
the Tamphilanian mansion.'' Tbis dwelling was so caUed from 
Tamphilos, the builder. — Non adificioy dtc. " Not in the building 
itself, bttt in a wood (adjacent to it)." The house appears to have 
been built in the middle of a grove or wood. — Ipsum enim teetum, 
6lc. "For this same abode, arranged according to the ancient 
fashion, had more of salt than of ezpense connected with it," i. «., 
was rich in witticisms and pleasant sayings, but plain and old-fash- 
ioned as far as the mere buUding and intenal arrangements were 
eoncemed.— -iVt»» si quid. Supply eommutare. — FamHia. " A body 
of slaves," ». «., a household.— /''oms- The wealthy Romans made 
it a point to have not only a numerous body of slaves, but to pro- 
cure also those of the best loeks and finest exteriors. 

Pueri literatissimi. " Slaves very carefidly educated.** Literati, 
or literary slaves, were used for various purposes by theif masters, 
either as readeirs, copyists, or BmaoxieTise8.—Amgnosta. " Read- 
•rs." It was ihe duty of the anagnostes to read or i^peat passages 
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from bodks daring an entertainment, and aflso at otlier times. — Lir 
. hrarH. " Copyiste.*' Theae were slaTes emplojed by their mastera 
in wnting or copying in any way. Atticus was enabled, by meana 
of theae /t^am, to procare a Ubrary for himself at a comparatively 
small cost, and to aapply the public with books at a profit. — Pedis' 
sequus. *' Ordinary attendant." — Utrumque horum. Both read and 
copy. — ArHficea ceUrt^ &c. "His other Blaves in the different 
branches of domestic economy, whom the proper management of a 
household requires, were particularly good.*' In a Roman dwelling 
of the higher class there were disttnct slaves, or a distinct siave for 
almost every department of household economy ; as bakers, cooks, 
confectioners, picklers, dcc. Such slaves are meant here by the 
term artificee^ or those aoquainted with domestic arts. — Facturru 
" Trained up." — DiligerUia. " Of his carelul attention (to the affairs 
of his household).*' 

JfUemperanter concupiseere. The weaHhy Romans were fond of 
large retinues of slaves, and very eztravagant in their indulgenoe 
of this taste. — Duci. For putari. — Et potiue diligerUia, dcc. ** And 
to procure any thing by one*s own private exertions, rather than by 
paying a price for it, is a proof," 6lc. — Elegant, nan magnijlcue, &c. 
Obaerve the peculiar force of the antitheses.— «il/isc^a^a^. <*He 
aimed at." — Ut in neutram partem oonspici posaet. " So that it could 
be regarded in neither point of view as any thing unusual," i. e., it 
was neither marked by eztravagant expenditure on the one hand, 
nor by meanness on the other. The phrase in neutram partem oon- 
opici derives iUustration from Ovid, Trist.yU., 113, seq.: '^Domus 
neque divitiis, neque paupertate notanda, Unde sit in neutrum eonspici- 
endus eques," i. e., ut nec dives nec pauper baberi possit. 

Imprimis lautus. *< Particularly noted for keeping a handsome 
table." Compare, as regards the force of lautus here,.Juyenal, xi., 
l: " Atticui eximie si ccsnat lautus habetur," and consult Tzschucke's 
note on the present passage. — Non parum liberaliter. " With no 
little hospitality." — Tema millia aris. " Three thpusand pounds of 
copper money." Ms was the general term for bronze or coj^r, 
out of which pieces of money were eoined caUed asses. The asses 
at first were each a pound weight, and hence the pound weight be- 
came the unit in computations. Subsequently, however, the copper 
coinage became much reduced in size, and hence arose the expres- 
sion as grave, to indicate the old heavy coins as disiinguiBhed from 
the later and less heavy ones ; or, as Niebuhr,^ more correctly, per- 
haps, explains it, to denote any kind of copper coins, whether old 
Roman or foreigo, reckoned according to the old style, or by weight 
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(HuMiaey, p. 132.) If we follow the computation of EiBenschinidt, 
the fium mentioned in the toxt, reckoned aocording to tbe as grav€j 
will be about two hundred and eigbty-fire dollais ; but if computed 
according to the reduced coinage, about forty-eight doUars. ■ Tbe 
latter sum, of course, is too small to be meant, and even tbe other 
hardly appears large enough, so that, perhaps, we ougbt to read /n- 
cena with Hottomann. 

Peraque. << Regularly." A strengtbened form of aque. — Ex 
ephemeride. << From his daily register. " By ephemerU is heie meant 
<* a day-book," or register, in which the expenses and traqsactions 
of each day were entered.— £uf?i ea^^eiuum sumtui, 6lc. «• That he 
was aceustomed to set down to the account of ezpendituies." The 
phrase txpensum ferre properly means •• to mark down in one'8 book 
of accounts moneys paid or expended," and is directly opposed to 
aeceptum ferref **\^ mark down moneys received." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Aliud acroamOf quam anagnosten. <'Any thing else pleaaing to 
the ears, save the voice of tbe reader." Acroama properly signi- 
fied, among the Romans, a concert of players on diflerent musical in- 
Btruments. Here, however, it is taken in a general sense for any 
thingagreeabletohear.--FocaJa<. "Heusedtoinvite." Asimilar 
usage prevails in the case of the Greek #ca^tv.— PecuntVe accessio. 
Alluding to tbe sum he inhented from his uncle. — De quoHdiano 
€uUu. ''Of bis daily ezpenditure."—- Zn eeetertio viciee. <' With a 
property of two milUons of sesteroes." Literally, •• amid two miU- 
ions," ^. Obeerve the force of tn, and with regard to aettertio 
consult Zumpty ^ 873. The ezpression eeetertio vicies is equivaleat 
to viciee centenie millUtue eeetertiorum. — In eeetertio centiee. " When 
worth ten millions of sesterces (in addition)." Literaliy, ** amid 
ten millions," ^. The allusion is to the additional aum which he 
inherited from his ande. Sestertio ceniiet ia equivalent to centi^M 
cenUnit millibus eeetertiorum, — Parique fa$tigio eteterit, ^. ** And 
he adhered to the same style of living amid either fortune," t. e., he 
lived as liberally when his fortune was moderate, as when great 
wealth had flowed in upon him. Gompare Van Staveren : "tnttira- 
quefortuna, h. e. quum divitias haberet cum minores, tum auotas.*' 

Ardeatinum et Nomenianum, ^. **A farm near Ardea, and 
another near Nomentum.'* Ardea was a very ancient city of Italy, 
and the eapital of the Rutuli. Nomentum was a town of the Sa- 
bines. — Pecunuz reditus. ** Income. *'— Usum eum pecuniaf &c. Tlie 
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order is, eum soliium (esse) metiri usum pecunuB non magniiudiru sed 
raHone. — Non magnitudinef &c. <* Not bj the eztent of his resour- 
ces, but bj rational expenditure." 



CHAPTER XV. 
Mendaeium dicebat. Equivalent here to meniiebatur, although, 
Btrictlj speaking, mendacium dicere is merelj to utter a falsehood, 
not knowing it to be such. (Compare Aulus Gellius, ix., 11.) — 
Neque gravitas nnefacililate. " Nor his austeritj without affabilitj," 
f . e., he was at once austere and affable. —Non liberalisy sed levis. 
<* To be characteristic, not of a liberal, but of a fickle man," t. «., of 
one wanting stabilitj. — hi nitendo. <'In striving to accomplish." 
Suppl j ffrcestare. — Tanta erat cura. ** Was characterized bj so m uch 
zealous care." — Suscepti. " Once undertaken." — Suam existimatio-' 
nem agi. ♦* That his honor was concerned." — CeUonis. After this 
there follows in some editions Marii, Q. But the jounger Marius, 
who is tbe one meant, died when Atticus was still a joung man, 
and residing at Athens ; and the insertion of the prsnomen of Hor- 
tensius is altogether unnecessarj. — Reipublicaprocurationem. *< The 
management of pnblic affairs." 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Humanitatis. ** Of the amenitj of his character." — Adolescens, 
Atticas was at that time in his twentj-seventh jear, and Salla in 
his fiftj-fifth. — Senex adolescentiy dsc. Atticus was then sixtj-siz 
jears of age, and Brutus fortj-two. — Cui tBtati. ** For intercourse 
with which age." — Sexdecim vdumina. "Sixteen books." The 
term volumen was applied to the paper or parchment, joined together 
80 as to form one sheet, and, when the work was finished, roUed on 
a staff. When an author, however, divided a work into several 
books, it was usual to include onlj one book in a volume or roU, so 
that, as in the present instance, there was generallj the same num- 
ber of rolls as of books.—Extremum tempus. "The close of his 
life." — Historiam contextam. ** A continuous historj." — Studiis prin- 
cipum. "The feelings that actuated the leading men." Among 
these maj be particularlj named Pompej and Ciesar. — Ut nihil in 
iis non appareat. " That ererj thing is clearlj detailed therein." — 
Prudentiam. " A sagacious spirit." — Qua nunc usu veniunt. " Which 
aie now accustomed to happen.^-^C^cim/. " Predicted." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Pietate. "The filial piety.'' — P/tfra. *<More instances (tban 
those which I am about to relate)." — Vere. **With truth/' t. e., 
what was actually the case. — ExtulU. ** He carried forth for inter- 
ment." — Se nunquam cum matret &c. '* That he had never had oc- 
casion to be reconciled with his mother.'* Literally, ** had never 
been reconciled with his mother/' t. f., had never done any thing 
that produced the least estrangement on her part, or rendered a 
reconciliation at all necessary. This is an instance of a well-known 
figure, by which the consequent takes the place of the antecedent. 
— In timuUate. "InToIved in any misunderstanding." — Natura, 
" From the prompting of natural feeling." — Doctrina. " From the 
principles of philosopby which he had imbibed." — Ita percepta. ** So 
clearly understood." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Moris. ** Of the usages." — Antiquitatis. ** Of eariy times,^ t. e., 
of the history of the earlier periods of the Roman state.— /n eo votw 
mine. Tbis was a work in a single book, entitled Annalist and con« 
tained an epitome of Roman history from the earliest period to his 
own time, arranged according to years. (Cic, Ep. ad Att., xii., 23 ; 
Orat., 34 ; Ascon. in Pison., p. 13 ; in ComeL, p. 76, ed. Orell) It 
is much to be regretted that none of the writings of Atticus have 
come down to us, since so high an opinion was entertained of his 
taste and critical acumen, that many of bis friends, especially Cice- 
ro, were accustomed to send him their works for revision and cor- 
rection, anJwere extremely anxious to secure his approbation and 
favor. — Subtexuit. ** Interwove into it." — Propagines. ** The gene- 
alogies/' 

In aliis libris. These were, in fact, so many genealogical tables. 
— Bruti. Marcus Junius Brutus, who belonged to the gens Junia, 
as his nomen indicated. — Qui, ** Who (belonging to this house)."— 
Marcelli Claudii. Supply rogatu, and afler Marcellorum supply fa- 
mt/tom, &c. — Notiiia clarorum tirorum. ** Of becoming acquainted 
with illustrious men." — Ne ejus expers esset suavitatis. That is, be- 
cause he regarded it as a pleasing relaxation. — Qui honore, &c. 
Qttt refers to the aiftecedent eos understood, which last is governed 
by exposuit. — Imaginibus. The reference is to the waxen iraages or 
buBts in the atria, or halls of the noble Roman families. — Quatemis 
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gninuve versUms. " In foar or five verses each." — G%0ce con/ectug, 
This 18 said to bave been written in a plain and inartificial style. 
(Compare Ctc., Ep. ad AU., ii., 1.) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MBc$eHu$ Auico wm, 4cc. The greater part, therefore, of ih» 
biogn^y was oonippsed while Attieua was BtiU alive. — Sicut tupra 
Mignificavimua. Compare chap. id.^ConUtUug .... pervenit. For 

quamquam conientus tamen pervenk. — Jmperatorie divi JUU. 

** With the imperator (OotaTiaDus), the aon oahe deified (Julius)." 
It has beea shown from ooins that the title ofdiviJiliuM was given 
to Octayianus before he reoeived the appellation of Auguatue, which 
fixea, therefore, the period duriog which tbis mnst haTe been writ- 
ien. — Qua eetero» ceperat, dtc. '< By whieh he had made friends of 
the other leading men of the state, of equal dignity (with Octavi- 
anuB), of inferior good fortnne.'* Among these principee may be 
named Sulla, Pompey, Csesar, Antony, Brutus, and Cicero. — Casar- 
em. If the reading be coirect, OctaTianns Caesar is meant, and the 
wbole clause is ezplanatory of/tfftuna hmiliore, whioh precedes. 
TsEschucke, howeyer, thinks that we ought to read Atticum. 

Neptie. «Agrand-daughter.*' VipBania.— Vtrjinem^iam. Pom- 
ponia, already mentioned in a preTious uote.^—Annioulam. ^' A year 
cid." — Tiberio. Tbe future emperor, and tbe suoceBsor of Augus* 
tus. — DrusiUa. LiTia Drusilla, better known by the name of livia 
alone. She was first married to Tiberius Clandius Nero, but, her 
beauty haying attracted the notiee of OctaTianus, ber hnsband was 
compelled to divorce her, and surrender ber to the triumTir. She 
bad aUeady bome her husband one son, Tiheri\ui.-^Nece9situdinem 
«oHtm eanxit. " Knit more closely the tie between thehi." — FamH- 
iaritatem. ** Their friendly intercourse.*' 



CHAPTER XX. 
Spomalia. <*£spousals.*'^ul&6«M^ OctaTianos is meant-^Qtttfi 
Attieo mitteret. ' ** Wtthout writing word to AUicus." Some sup- 
ply literoM ; it iB better, howeTer> (o regard mitteret as equiTalent 
here to eeriberet or nuntiaretf a usage of frequent occurrence in Cic- 
ero, and analogons to that in the case of the Greek kfrurri^.—At' 
iico, <<The society of Atticus." — NuUus dies temere intercessit. 
•* Hardly a day interTened." Temere is here equivalent to faeile. — 
AUquid de aniiquitate* ** Some information on a poiat of antiquitj.'* 
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-^Poetieam. " RclatiTe to poetry."— £/«?«•«/. "Drew forth."— Jow 
Feretrn. " Of Jupiter Feretrius." This sumame Feretrins, ap- 
plied to Jupiter, is probably deriTed firom ferire, *' to strike ;" for 
persons who took an oath called npon Jupiter to strike them, if they 
swore falsely, as they struck the victim they sacrificed to him. {Fest., 
B. V. Lapidem Silicem.) Others derived it from ferre, because he 
was the giver of peace, or because people dedicated (ferebant) to 
him the spolia opima. (Fest., s, v. Feretrius ; Ltv., i., 10 ; Propert., 
iv., 10, 46.) — Deteeta prolaheretur. <*Became decayed in its roof, 
and was falling to ruins.'' — Adnumitu. " At the snggestion.'*-^^!^- 
curate. "With great exactness.*' — Ex tUtmis terris. According 
to Manutius, from Egypt." — Vsum henevolentiamque. "The friend- 
ship and good will." 



CHAPTER XXI. 
DignUate. *' In consideration." — Ut annis triginia medicina, dtc. 
This can not mean that he was never out of health during that pe- 
riod, for the testimony of Cicero is to the contrary (Ep. ad Att., vi., 
9 ; vii.,^ ; x., 12) ; but tbat he was never so seriously nnwell aA 
to require the aid of a physician. — Nactus est morhum, A some- 
what rare usage of nanciscor, as app]ied to things of a harmful na- 
ture. Gompare Soetonius, Vit. Tit., c. 19 : **febrim nactus,^' and 
the remarks of Gronovius, ad Aul. GeU.y i., 24. — Tenesmon. **The 
Tenesmus.'* This is technically termed Proctica Tenesmusy or 
Btraining, and is, in other words, a painful and perpetual urgency to 
go to stool, with dejection of mucus alone, and in small quantity. 
(Good's Study of Medidne, vol. i., p. 271.) The term is from the 
Greek reiveofjLdCf or, as some write it, rrjveafiSc. A description of 
the malady is given by Celsus, iv., 18. — Ex euratione. ** From the 
treatment resorted to." — Imum intestinum. The rectum. — Fistula 
putris. " A malignant fistula.'* What is technically called **fi8tula 
stercoralis.** 

Agrippam generum. Montaigne has given a version of this pas- 
sage in his Essays (ii., 13). — L. Cemelium BaUtum, Scc. Balbas and 
Peducseus were two intimate friends of Atticus. The former of 
these is one commonly called Balbus Major, to distinguish him from 
bis nephew of the same name. He was a native of Gades in Spain, 
and was defended by Cicero when accused of having illegally as- 
Bumed the rights ancl privileges of a Roman citizen. During the 
civil contest he was a follower of Julius C»sar'B, and subsequently 
attached himself to the fortanes of Augustus, by whom he was ad- 
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vanced to tbe highest offiees ia tbe state. — Peducaum. Peducenie 
waa an intimate friend, not onlj of Attieus, bat of Cicero, by tbe 
latter of whom he ia (requently mentioned, in his correapondeoee, 
in tenns of the greatest affection. 

Itmixu*. " HaTing sapported huaaeLV^Satufeti. Tbere is a 
leugma here, which serves to explain the infinitive {fecisse) that 
comes after. Construe, therefore, as foUows : quihus qutmiam, ui 
sperOf seUiefeei, simulque doctti me feeisse, dcc. — Reliquum eet. « It 
only remains."--lfi%t »UU. <* I am resolTed."—- Coiutinim. «< De- 
aign." — Ne fruetrn dehortando eonemini. <* That you make no fruit- 
less efforts in attempting to dissuade me." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

C&nstantia. ^«Firmness." — Quod natura cogeret. For ad quod, 
dtc, the preposition being omitted for tbe sake of euphony, on ac- 
count of its immediately preceding. — AueUraret. Used intransi- 
tiyely. — Et, quomiam tum quoque, dcc. *' And since he might possi- 
bly, even then, also, prolong hia exiatence." — Depreeeit. " He put 
down.*' — Subitofebris deeeseii, dtc. Compare Montaigne, l. c. : ** Or, 
ayant choiei de ee tuer par ahetinenee, voyla ea maladie guarie par ac- 
cident : ee remede, qu^il avoit employepour se desfaire, le remet en sante. 
Les medecins et ses amis, faisants feste d^un si heureux ivenement, et 
s*en resiouissants avecques luy, se trouverent bien trompez ; car il ne 
Uurfeut possible pour cela de luy faxre ehanger d^opinion," dcc 

Propositum peregit. ** He persisted in his purpose.'* — Pridie Ka- 
lendas Apriles. " On the day before the Kalends of April," i. e., tbe 
91st of March. (Zumpt, ^ 868, 870.)— Cn. Domitio, C. Sosio,con' 
sulibus. This was in A.U.C. 732, B.C. 33.— Jn leetieula. *' On a 
small couch.'* Among the Romans, in the case of the higher dasses, 
the coipse was carried on a couch, to whioh the name of Feretrum 
or Capulum was usually given. In the present case it was one of 
less than the usual size, as Atticus himself bad directed. The 
bodies of poor citizens and of slaves were carried oa a common kind 
of bier or coffin, called Sandapila. The corpse was usually carried 
out of the bouse on the eighth day aiter death.-— Jua:to Viam Appiam. 
The Roman tombs were on the outside of tbe city ; those of ^he 
wealthy being generally erected along the pablie roads. In a few 
cases, however, we read of the dead being buried within the city. 
''^Ad quintum lapidem. " At the fifth mile-stone,^' i. e., five miles 
from Rome. The miles along the Roman roada in Italy were oom- 
puted from tbe gates of the capital, not from the gilt milliary pillar 
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which Augustas erected in the Foruin. — Before concluding, we may 
remark, that the life of Atticus, as here given by Nepos, is to be re- 
garded rather as a panegyric upon an intimate friend (iVep., 13 ; 
compare Cic.y Ep. ad Att, xri., 5, 14),than, strictly ^eaking, a bi- 
ography. According to Nepos, tbe personal character of Atticus 
was faultless ; and though we can not trust impUcitly to the partial 
statements of his panegyrists, yet, as we have before remarked, At- 
ticus could not have gained and presenred the affection of so many 
of bis contemporaries without possessing amiable qualities of no or- 
dinary kind. {Smithf Dici.Biogr., toI. i., p. 415.) 
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